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\HE Cinderella of Navigable Streams” 
is a title that may well be given to the 
Chicago River. Doubtless to those who 
never have heard anything good of it, in- 
cluding many who live in Chicago, this will 
seem humorous, but for that very reason it 
fits. The Chicago River has been maligned, 
neglected, in fact, shamefully treated in 
every possible way. For fifty years it was a 
drudge, receiving the most contemptuous 
treatment from those it served. They made 
it a dumping-ground for their refuse; they 
stole from it; they disputed its right of way; 
they blocked it with center-pier bridges; 
they limited its depth by putting tunnels 
under it; they created sharp angles in build- 
ing their docks; and then they complained 
of the annoyances for which they themselves 
were responsible, and insisted that there 
ought to be no river. Yet, in spite of all 
these discouragements, the stream did its 
work as faithfully as circumstances would 
permit, and awaited the coming of the fairy 
prince. He has come in the person of Uncle 
Sam, who purposes to see that justice is done 
and that, as soon as may be possible, this 
neglected and hard-working.river shall ap- 
pear in raiment befitting its rank as one of 
the greatest harbors in the world. 


BY H. REUTERDAHL. 


In truth, the Chicago River has a fine 
future before it, not alone in the way of 
commercial importance, but also in the way 
of beauty. It is not an attractive stream 
now, but it is destined to be one. It has im- 
proved greatly since the United States gov- 
ernment took charge of it, and the improve- 
ment is going on steadily. It has been clari- 
fied by the opening of the drainage-canal; it 
has lost many of its kinks; it is being wi- 
dened, and its most unsightly features are 
slowly disappearing. Old buildings are being 
replaced by better structures, the docks are 
neater and more substantial, the factories 
and warehouses are becoming more pre- 
sentable—in brief, the Chicago River, both 
as to its water and its banks, is being 
cleaned up. 

Before long the river will be one of the 
great sights of the city, a characteristic pano- 
rama, showing in a most favorable light more 
that has conduced to Chicago’s commercial 
greatness than can be seen in any other way 
in the same length of time. Indeed, already 
there are excursion steamers that make daily 
trips to the drainage-canal, carrying pas- 
sengers along this great artery of trade that, 
until very recently, was considered by all but 
vesselmen an unmitigated nuisance. 
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A few steam-launches have appeared as 
well, and not long ago a house-boat was 
launched—a _ house-boat on the Chicago 
River! And yet, why not? With a house- 
boat or a launch one can go from Lake 
Michigan to the Gulf of Mexico, and vaca- 
tion-trips of this description are certain to 
grow in popularity. 

The progress made and the promise for 
the future seem the more remarkable when 
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one stops to consider that previous to 1890 
this Chicago Cinderella had no guardian 
worthy of the name, and even then it secured 
one only by accident. Like the other Cin- 
derella, it always has done the work, but it 
has not been treated with even ordinary 
decency and respect. It has been a joke, a 
reproach, and a subject for imposition. The 
news that it occasionally caught fire has been 
more widely circulated than the fact that it 
ranks well up among the greatest ports of 
the world. That a river should burn has 
been considered a huge joke, but of course 
it never could have burned had not those 
who most maligned it used it as a dumping- 
place for refuse from the gas-works and oil- 
refineries. Then its odor has received great 
notoriety, and here again the fault was due 
to lack of proper guardianship. It became a 
reproach through no fault of its own, for it 
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never was permitted to clean itself up; on 
the contrary, everything possible was done 
to make it, and keep it, thoroughly disrepu- 
table. Why, during these days of neglect 
and imposition it even lost its shape, and 
sharp angles appeared where there had been 
gentle curves before. The dock-builders 
were responsible for this, as well as for some 
other objectionable features. When they 
wanted a little more room, they took a 
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PLATE ENGRAVED BY C. W. CHADWICK. 


SURFACE OF THE RIVER. 


few feet from the river, and if it happened 
to be on a curve, they made a corner of it 
that has resulted in many a troublesome 
blockade. 

There were few friends or protectors to in- 
terfere, for even some of its legal guardians 
have been its enemies in the past. The elder 
Harrison, when he was mayor, considered it 
of so little importance that he wished to have 
it filled up, and Mayor Cregier favored the 
same course. As a result of this and the 
short-sightedness of other officials, much 
has been done that now has to be undone, 
although, as the whole city shared in the 
errors, it is hardly fair to place the blame 
on individuals. 

The truth is, the magnificent future of 
the Chicago River has not been appreciated 
until lately. It has grown commercially be- 
yond all expectations, and the improvements 
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have not kept pace with it. When the tun- blockade and consequent delay. In the mat- 
nels were built, they answered all the require- ter of bridges the city has been no more 
ments, while now they are such a menace to far-sighted. The modern two-story steam- 


HALF-TONE PLATE ENGRAVED By S. DAVIS. 


“NOTHING DOING ””"—A STRIKE ON THE RIVER. 


the larger boats that many of the latter bridges are a vast improvement over the old 
dare not go up the river. Hardly a week wooden structures that were turned by hand, 
passes that some vessel is not stuck on but the increase in the size of boats and 
one of them, and this invariably means a in the amount of shipping makes them as 
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much out of date as the old bridges were 
when they were taken down. They are cen- 
ter-pier bridges, and progressive Chicagoans, 
who appreciate the needs and importance of 
the shipping, know that such bridges must 
disappear with the tunnels. 

It may be said, however, that the bridge 
problem is nearer to solution than the tunnel 
problem. Many experiments have been made 
with bridges, and several are now in use that 
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to replace all the old bridges, but the need 
of leaving the middle of the river free from 
obstructions is so apparent that there can 
be no doubt that it will be done. 

The tunnel question is more complicated. 
The bridge problem is almost entirely a 
financial one that has no bearing on traffic; 
but the removal of the tunnels means the 
loss of that method of getting from one side 
of the river to the other. True, they may 
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A VARIETY OF CRAFT, INCLUDING A PASSENGER WHALEBACK. 


obviate the necessity of the center-pier that 
interferes so seriously with the movements 
of vessels. The lift-bridge at South Halsted 
street is one of these, but it has not proved 
entirely satisfactory. Boats with tall masts 
cannot pass under it, and occasionally it has 
a most annoying way of getting stuck. The 
spectacle of a bridge hung some distance 
up in the air, where it disobligingly insists 
upon remaining, is not pleasing to a man 
who is in a hurry to cross the river to keep a 
business engagement. The jack-knife bridge 
has been tried with better success, however, 
and relief from existing conditions may be 
found in this. It will take time, of course, 


be lowered, but past experience makes it 
reasonably certain that that would be only 
a temporary makeshift. Either they must 
be rebuilt entirely, with longer approaches, 
or they must be abandoned and ultimately 
destroyed. There is a very strong sentiment 
in favor of the latter course, but the street- 
railway companies, which use them almost 
exclusively, naturally object. Such action 
would mean a change in the motive power, 
for the cable cannot well be used on swing, 
lift, or jack-knife bridges. They also have a 
fair proportion of the public on their side. 
Their patrons have no objection to the lower- 
ing or the rebuilding of the tunnels, but they 














ON A TUNNEL. 


do not look with favor on 
a change that would not 
obviate the possibility of 
being “ bridged.” Inconse- 
quence, the traction com- 
panies have beenstrength- 
ened in the position of in- 
dependence that they have 
assumed, and so far the 
solution of the tunnel prob- 
lem has been mostly talk. 
Yet it is absolutely essen- 
tial that that problem 
should be squarely faced 
and solved. 

These are some of the 
troubles that have beset, 
and are still besetting, the 
Chicago Cinderella in the 
struggle for prestige and 
personal adornment. The 
former, in spite of ob- 
stacles, already has been 
secured, and it may be in- 
teresting to note in what 
measure. In the total 
tonnage of arrivals and 
clearances Chicago ranks 
fourth among the princi- 
pal ports of the world, 
leading all but London, 
New York, and Hamburg. 
The figures for the year 
ending December 31, 1900 
(except in the case of New 
York, for which the figures 
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TUGS PULLING OFF A VESSEL AGROUND 
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for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1900, are 
given), are as follows: 





City. Tonnage. 


London . . 16,529,085 
New York . 16,020,290 
Hamburg 14,198,817 
Chicago . 14,186,100 
Antwerp 13,573,472 
Liverpool 11,818,000 
Marseilles 9,629,114 
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AN OLD BOAT-SHOP UNDER THE WELLS STREET BRIDGE. 


TINKEY. 
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A JAM AT THE LIFT-BRIDGE, SOUTH HALSTED STREET. 





MOUTH OF THE CHICAGO RIVER. 


So far as the United States is concerned, 


Chicago leads all ports except New York in quently, 
tonnage, and leads 
even that port in the 


number of arrivals 
and clearances, the 
annual report show- 
ing 17,017 for Chi- 
cago and 14,019 for 
New York. It han- 
dles more than three 
times the tonnage of 
Boston, almost four 
times the tonnage 
of Philadelphia, and 
more than four times 
the tonnage of Balti- 
more. In the thirty 
years since 1870 this 
tonnage has more 
than quadrupled, but 
it is a singular fact 
that the annual total 
of arrivals and clear- 
ances has decreased 
by nearly 8000, due, 
of course, to the in- 
crease in the size 
of vessels. Fewer 
boats are used than 
formerly, but they 
carry much more, 
and this has modi- 
fied what is known 
as “the bridge nui- 
Vou. LXIII.—59. 
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THE PADDLE-STEAMER IS THE U. 5. 8. 


THE SOLE GUARDIAN OF THE GREAT LAKES. 
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THE STEEL-WORKS AT THE NORTH AVENUE 


BRIDGE. 


“ MICHIGAN,” 


Bridges are not opened so fre- 
nor are they kept open so long. 


While prestige has 
come with virtually 
no outside  assis- 
tance, the feature 
of attractiveness has 
required encourage- 
ment, as was to beex- 
pected after so long 
a period of neglect. 
This encouragement 
has come from Uncle 
Sam, and the story 
of his action in the 
premises is interest- 
ing. A certain West- 
ern congressman— 
his identity is of no 
importance — wished 
to have a river in his 
district improved, 
and he experienced 
some difficulty in se- 
curing the desired 
action. A _ railroad- 
bridge was in the 
way, and the com- 
pany refused to re- 
move it or to make it 
conform to his idea 
of what was right 
and proper. 

After trying va- 
rious other methods 
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HALF-TONE PLATE ENGRAVED BY F. H. WELLINGTON. 


THREE-STORY TRAFFIC—-THE WELLS STREET BRIDGE. 


to attain his purpose, he introduced a bill in 
Congress placing all navigable streams under 
the control of the national government. As 
a matter of personal accommodation, in 
order that he might carry out his plans with 
respect to this one river, other congressmen 
voted for the bill, and it was passed. Then 
it was discovered that the bill applied to all 
navigable streams, and that the Chicago 
River was one of them. 

So it happened that Uncle Sam took 
charge of it about 1890. He went at his 
work in a businesslike way, too, and he has 
been busy ever since repairing the damage 
previously done, and encouraging improve- 
ments of all kinds. His interest has aroused 
the interest of others, until Chicagoans them- 
selves are beginning to awaken to the advan- 
tages and possibilities of their stream. His 
respect for its work and its needs has com- 
pelled the respect of others. His champion- 
ship has given it a dignity that it did not 
possess previously. 

When Uncle Sam sent a board to Chicago 
to see about straightening out the kinks and 
removing some obstructions, one Chicagoan 
had the hardihood to assert that “the Lord 
never intended large boats to go above 
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Canal street,” to which General Ludlow, the 
chairman, replied, “There is no evidence as 
to that before this body.” Thereupon the 
Chicagoan subsided. 

In the Pennsylvania Railroad bridge case 
the question as to whether the river was 
primarily for navigation again came up. 
The company held that the bridge was a 
satisfactory and suitable one when it was 
built, and that, if the size of the boats using 
the river had increased since, it was the 
fault of the vesselmen and did not concern 
the road; but the Secretary of War took a 
different view of the subject, and the bridge 
had to come down. 

Then came the opening of the drainage- 
canal, which furnished an unanswerable ar- 
gument for further improvement, and the 
watchful guardian, UncleSam, madethe most 
of it. The law distinctly specified the rate 
at which water must be emptied into the 
canal. “But where the river is narrow that 
will make a dangerous current,” said Chi- 
cago. “Then the river must be widened,” 
answered Uncle Sam. “It is not deep 
enough for such a flow, either,” urged Chi- 
cago. “Then it must be deepened,” retorted 
Uncle Sam. The canal gave him just the 
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leverage he desired. He had done much 
without it, but he could do much more with 
it. “Either shut off the flow entirely or 
make it what the law requires,” was the 
rule he laid down. 

As previously explained, all this has had 
its effect, both moral and physical. It is no 
longer safe to treat the Chicago River with 
contumely; it now has a guardian who de- 
mands respect and fair treatment for it, and 
its improvement under his care has made it 
an object of interest and pride to others. 
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They are beginning to see what it may be- 
come; they are aroused to its importance 
and its possibilities. 

Formerly the Chicago River was merely 
dirty; now it is becoming picturesque in the 
magnitude of its industries and the strange 
and startling contrasts that it presents. 
Time was when the wise man avoided it as 
he would a pestilence (which it closely re- 
sembled in some ways), but it has become a 
panoramic spectacle well worth seeing. 

Beginning with the lighthouse and the 
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THE GREAT 


ARMOUR ELEVATOR ON THE NORTH 


BRANCH. 
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life-saving station at its mouth, there is not 
an inch of space wasted until one gets well 
beyond the navigable point for lake vessels, 
and it has a life peculiarly its own. In the 
business part of the city the buildings crowd 
so close to it that there is frequently less 
than three feet of dock between them and 
the water; but this narrow passage is a 
street for the river-men—not a safe one at 
night, but one that sees much travel during 
the day. 

Near the entrance from the lake, men 
have built out toward the Michigan shore 
to secure additional dock-room, and the 
lumber-yards and big grain-elevators are 
reached by slips in which half a dozen 
or more boats may lie without being dis- 
turbed by the rush and hurry of the river 
traffic. 

Even the space under some of the bridge 
approaches has been preempted by modest 
boat-builders and others who cater in a 
minor way to the needs of the river-men. 

Where the stream passes through the 
business district the cost of the land pre- 
cludes the possibility of slips, but there are 
still elevators on ground of almost fabu- 
lous value, and, in addition to the business 
blocks that back up to the river, there are 
manufacturing establishments and wholesale 
houses that have use for the lake boats. 
The railroads also find it convenient to have 
ready access to the water-frontage. Farther 
out along the South Branch one comes to 
the lumber-yards and the coal-yards and the 
factories that require more room than they 
could get, or could afford, nearer the heart 
of the city. 

In this lies one of the great advantages 
of Chicago’s river-harbor. Goods can be 
shipped with less handling than would be 
required in other circumstances, for the 
boats can go where they are wanted—al- 
most to the stock-yards, in fact. There is 
an extent of dockage on the stream that 
is invaluable. 

Nor is it all to be seen on one trip. The 
South Branch will take one to the drainage- 
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canal, and in the smaller boats one may con- 
tinue on that to the interior Illinois towns 
and even to St. Louis and New Orleans. 
But of course that is not a part of the 
Chicago harbor. The North Branch, how- 
ever, is a most important part, and to see 
that one must return almost to the mouth 
of the river and take a fresh start. 

The North Branch is far less attractive 
than the South Branch, but it is decidedly 
important commercially. The drainage- 
canal, reversing the ordinary current of the 
river, draws water from the lake into the 
South Branch, while the North Branch has 
no such advantage. The latter boasts of 
many industries, but perhaps its most unique 
distinction lies in the fact that its growth 
has been almost in direct proportion to the 
local demand for brick. The brick-manu- 
facturers have been dredging it, not to se- 
cure additional shipping facilities, but to 
get clay for the bricks they make. Their 
efforts have lengthened it, widened it, and 
deepened it, until, where it formerly was 
naught but a brook, it now is a consider- 
able stream—a growing stream, it might 
be said. 

The North Branch, too, is the only one 
that ever burns nowadays, and it is aban- 
doning the practice, much to the relief of 
the people of Chicago. 

So Chicago’s Cinderella is coming into her 
own again. Those who have taken from her 
are being compelled to restore all that they 
have taken; those who have treated her 
shabbily dare do so no longer; those who 
have scorned her are beginning to appreci- 
ate that there is much of beauty as well as 
of utility in her: with the aid of Uncle Sam 
she has compelled recognition. True, in the 
matter of raiment there is still much to be 
desired, but she is more attractively attired 
than ever before, and there is promise of a 
really satisfactory wardrobe in the future. 

When rehabilitated by her new guardian, 
Uncle Sam, with the aid of the awakened 
pride of her people, Chicago will be worth 
going miles to see. 
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ORAWN BY GEORGE T. TOBIN, AFTER A PHOTOGRAPH BY PAUL BERTHIER, PARIS. HALF-TONE PLATE ENGRAVED BY H. C. MERRILL. 


THE PRINCESS MATHILDE. 





THE SALON OF THE PRINCESS MATHILDE. 


BY 


SGIRENCH society is an assem- 

“| bly of people who have leisure, 
who go to the same places 
and dress in the same fash- 
ion, who seek one another 
with the purpose of creating 
happiness, or the semblance of happiness, 
andof establishing a sortof mutual insurance 
against the risks of ennui. It has had a thou- 
sand meeting-places. Before 1789 it was 
centered about the court, and now, as then, 
is to be sought in Paris, at the chateaux of 
the great noblemen and gentleman farmers, 
in the cities where parliament has met, in 
every spot where the amiable genius of 
woman has been able to attract and hold dis- 
tinguished men. It has as its parade-ground 
the salons, as its principal bond of union 
written or spoken conversation—the French 
conversation, so universal in scope, so liberal 
in sympathy, so profoundly human; as a 
means of diversion it has amateur theatri- 
cals, balls, clever games, music, gallantry; 
as a passport, courtesy and the desire to 
please. 

Chameleon-like, it takes color from its 
surroundings. It is occupied, as the mind is, 
now with the human, now with the divine, 
now with the serious, now with the trifling 
side of life. It gathers its honey from every 
flower. It has existed since the sixteenth 
century, and continues uninterruptedly like a 
living organism, a perpetual growth. It has 
its own domain, upon which other moral and 
social forces —politics, art, and literature— 
constantly encroach. These, in turn, are 
penetrated by it. To determine their mutual 
influence would require volumes. Suffice it 
to remember that the Reformation was 
brought into notice in France by the women 
of the sixteenth century; that in the seven- 
teenth the salon of the Marquise de Ram- 
bouillet improved both manners and lan- 
guage; and that not only did the Revolution 
originate in the salons of the eighteenth 
century, but that, through the public opin- 
ion there formed, Louis XVI was forced to 
aid the American colonies during their strug- 
gle against England. 











VICTOR DU BLED. 


Many people maintain that there is no 
more society in France, that there is no 
more conversation, that the sense of grace 
and civility, of delicacy and perception, has 
been lost. Nothing could be falser. The 
hearth is always unchanged, and it keeps its 
flame— that flame which could no more go 
out than could civilization itself, whose very 
breath, as it were, polite society is. Con- 
spicuous among the hundreds of Parisian 
salons or pseudo-salons where dinners and 
parties are given, there are perhaps thirty 
or forty élite gatherings which still repre- 
sent French society, and where the atmo- 
sphere of moral beauty and intellectual power 
is still felt. 

In the foremost rank of these is the house 
of the Princess Mathilde, who for fifty years 
has held the scepter of clever and artistic 
refinement. Her high position facilitates 
this supremacy. She is the own niece of 
Napoleon I, daughter of King Jerome, 
cousin of the King of Rome (I’Aiglon) and 
of Napoleon III, sister of Prince Napoleon, 
and aunt of Prince Victor and Prince Louis. 
In the early part of the Second Empire 
her salon was really the court club. From 
1852 to 1870 she exercised a decided influ- 
ence over the emperor, who had at one time 
wished to marry her, and who appreciated 
her merits, and was indebted to her for hav- 
ing mollified many artists and writers and 
prevented their reverting to the violent op- 
position party. Even after the downfall in 
1870 she maintained the prestige of rank, 
sustained by recollections of the past and 
by the group of eminent men whose friend- 
ship she commanded, and who created 
around her a halo of admiring gratitude. 

Thus, advantages and virtues, both per- 
sonal and social, combined to make the prin- 
cess an irresistible and sympathetic person. 
She had a sort of brilliant beauty which 
recalls the quatrain to an old-time duchess: 


Nature, wise and prudent, 

Forced Time to dispute 

The charms of this beautiful face, 
Which she could not repeat. 
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THE SALON OF THE PRINCESS MATHILDE. 


“Yes,” she confessed gaily at a dinner of 
intimates, “I had an extraordinary complex- 
ion. I remember that once in Switzerland, 
when I was fourteen, they put a rose-leaf on 
my cheek, and it was impossible to detect it.” 
She has always understood her type. of 
beauty, and possessed an art for dress, a 
taste for color. Her clothes are those of a 
colorist. 

She has a spontaneous nature, impulsive, 
passionate, frank to rudeness, with traits of 
an impetuous violence worthy of her uncle. 
She says all she thinks, and has learned only 
with great difficulty the art of control. She 
is a true grande dame, very much of a princess 
when she wishes to be; capable of making 
those who forget it an instant feel that she 
has the blood of Cesar in her veins, and 
that, to her mind, Napoleon I is the most 
extraordinary man who ever lived. Usually, 
like all thoroughly intelligent people, she is 
very simple. She is merry, hail-fellow even, 
a wonderful listener, knowing how to talk 
with each the language of his tastes and in- 
terests, and to draw from her companion 
both thought and feeling. She enlivens the 
conversation with brilliant flashes which 
reveal a situation, a character, or an epoch. 
She defends her opinions as one defends a 
home and one’s life. She is active and dili- 
gent, an optimist, finding existence good, 
and deeming that many things in this life 
are worth énjoying. She does not like poli- 
tics or priests, and is doubtless too much 
inclined to confound clericalism with religion, 
although she is a deist and even a spiritual- 
ist. She does not ask her neighbor what to 
believe: she is never a reflected light, al- 
ways a direct ray. She is unable to endure 
tiresome people, and her face grows leaden 
when she is bored. 

“Nothing could have been more comical,” 
said Goncourt, “than her crucified expres- 
sion on a certain evening as she tried to 
listen to our conversation with the great 
and charming scholar Claude Bernard, 
while at the same time she was obliged to 
answer two women who were uttering polite 
nothings. When they had gone, she ex- 
claimed: ‘ Really, thirty years’ apprenticeship 
to the world should suffice; then one should 
go on the retired list, and no longer be 
called upon for the boring duties of soci- 
ety.’” Her lamentations on the usual medi- 
ocrity of women are very amusing. “Imagine 
it! When a woman enters I am obliged to 
change the subject of conversation. The 
intelligent women of the day, yes, I am 
ready to see them again. I would receive 

Vou. LXII.—60. 
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Mile. ‘Rachel or George Sand.” She talks 
readily and well. She makes no mystery of 
her tastes or antipathies, expressing herself 
with absolute frankness in short, nervous, 
Napoleonic sentences. I know no better 
judge of her character than herself. One 
day, for example, the conversation turning 
upon children, every one said something 
beautiful or quoted the inspired verses of 
our poets. Somebody recalled those by 
mile Augier: : 


We exist in reality only through these little beings, 

Who establish themselves as masters of our heart, 

Who take possession of our lives unconsciously, 

And who need only seem happy to show they are 
not ungrateful. 


“Don’t go on!” exclaimed the princess. 
“Who has not been a mother? One must 
always descend to a child’s level, make one’s 
self ridiculous, talk baby-talk. Children 
dwarf one’s intelligence. But I have philo- 
sophic ideas about education, the conse- 
quence, perhaps, of my bringing up. Oh, no, 
my mother did not spoil me. ‘I would give 
all my children,’ she used to confess, ‘ for one 
of Fifi’s fingers.’ Fifi was my father.” 
Whereupon followed an avalanche of recol- 
lections. “I had eighteen piano-teachers 
and seven writing-masters. Ah, how funny 
they were! The English teacher was an 
Irish priest, a cunning little abbé. We used 
to amuse ourselves by making him jump off 
the chairs, his cassock turned up and held 
out in front of him. One writing-master had 
a big round head and short frizzed white 
hair, and was always accompanied by a 
poodle. As soon as he had given me a page 
to copy, he spent his time taking the pen out 
of my hand, throwing it into the middle of 
the room, and replacing it by another per- 
fectly new one. When he left there were 
pens enough cut in the house to last until 
my marriage.” 

Her handwriting is unintelligible. She 
writes quantities of short illegible notes. 
Even her invitations she almost always 
writes herself, arguing, with reason, that it 
takes no more time to do this than to direct 
some one else. 

She has an adoration for France which is 
carried to a terror of exile—a terror that 
seizes her even now from time to time, with- 
out reasonable cause, without even the 
shadow of a pretext: but exile, like regicide, 
is the reverse of the medal for princely 
families; it makes part of their hazard of 
fortune. And, moreover, politics are often 
based upon reasons which reason and justice 
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ignore. The princess remembers that her 
brother was exiled by the Third Republic, 
and that she lived in a foreign land when 
she was young, and she realizes that in 
France birth itself is sometimes a crime. 
Thus she is haunted by the vision of exile. 

“ All I ask,” she sighs at such moments, 
“as I once wrote M. Thiers, is the security 
of my person and my individual liberty, and 
of St. Gratien [her country-seat about thirty 
minutes by rail from the city]. As for the 
rest, I am blasé. In reality I like only what 
is genuine.” 

During the war of 1870, and during the 
Commune, she suffered much, for she loves 
Paris, and resembles Mme. de Staél in being 
homesick for the gutters of the Rue du Bac. 
Her own “ruisseau de la Rue du Bac” was 
situated on the Rue de Courcelles, but she 
has transferred her Penates to 20 Rue de 
Berri, and divides her time between Paris 
and St. Gratien. 

“T need Paris,” she said to us. “Its pav- 
ing-stones, its quays at-night, with their 
myriad lights, enchant me. Think of it! I 
was brought up in Italy, married at twenty- 
one to Prince Demidoff, who carried me off 
to his property in Russia, and I came back 
to Paris only when I was twenty-three. As 
my eyes fell upon the first red trousers, my 
joy was so keen that it was too much for me: 
I embraced the little soldier at once. What 
a gala-day for him!” 

She is almost as fond of Versailles as of 
Paris, and wished to build a house there in 
Louis XIV style. “At Versailles,” she de- 
clared, “I speak in a subdued tone, as though 
I were in a church, for, say what they may, 
Versailles sums up the whole history of 
France.” 

She professes an ardent worship of her 
uncle. In Paris the first floor of her house, 
where only intimates penetrate, is a mu- 
seum of Napoleonic souvenirs. The table 
decoration is a huge imperial eagle, sur- 
rounded by a flock of eaglets, one of which 
is placed before each guest. Her good sense, 
however, makes clear to her that the return 
of the Napoleons has become an impossi- 
bility. She accepts loyally a government 
which, she feels, insures happiness to France. 
One of her friends, present in her box 
during the dedication of the Palmarium at 
the Jardin d’Acclimatation, saw her rise 
before any one else when the “ Marseillaise ” 
sounded as President Carnot entered. 

It may be said, in passing, that a certain 
number of Imperialists hope for the mysteri- 
ous accession of Prince Louis, looking upon 


the young Russian general as a sort of in- 
spired Messiah, destined to restore the empire 
by I know not what political miracle, while 
apropos of Prince Victor they repeat the 
skeptical saying of M. Philis: “Neither 
eagle nor eaglet.” Others, on the contrary, 
uphold Prince Victor, whom they claim to 
be the more capable, to be, in fact, a true 
statesman. I saw the two princes only once, 
in the salon of the princess, and I confess 
that I could not form an opinion of their 
relative merit. Prince Louis seemed to me 
more brilliant and clever. His brother is 
very reserved; he would rather listen than 
talk; and, after all, silence is a force, but a 
force not to be abused in times of democ- 
racy. And then, besides talent, there are 
circumstances to be reckoned with— chance, 
public opinion, and what Frederick II called 
“his sacred Majesty Luck.” 

During a dinner at the Princess Mathilde’s 
one night, Prince Louis, who was then about 
to enter the Russian army, was talking 
upon military questions with his neighbor, 
who happened to be a general, while he 
ignored the pretty woman next him. His 
aunt several times attempted to recall him to 
his social duties, and having failed, ex- 
claimed drolly: 

“Because there was once a soldier in our 
family all the Bonapartes think they are 
great generals.” 

Over a year ago, during the Exposition, 
the King of Sweden came to present his 
homage, and when the princess was asked 
her impression, “He is a Bernadotte,” she 
said, with an enigmatic smile. 

The princess’s wit resembles her charac- 
ter, as her character resembles her wit. It 
brings into relief her moral nature, her 
tastes, and her breeding; it is like a well- 
made dress which is becoming only to the one 
for whom it was designed. Humorous, origi- 
nal, always alert and penetrating, sometimes 
rather broad, she does not hesitate at bold 
remarks, or thrusts which cut deep, made 
now and then with a haughty air that seems 
to toss at you: “I am a Napoleon, and I go 
straight to the point where my passion or 
reason leads, without bothering about con- 
vention or etiquette.” 

When she was still very young she once 
met Mme. Swetchine, a mother of the church, 
a friend and confidante of Lacordaire, of the 
Falloux, and of Dupanloup, all people of the 
highest merit and great moral force, whom 
the princess, with as much ease as injustice, 
called humbugs and Jesuits. Mme. Swetch- 
ine, whose interests were centered in re- 
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ligious and psychological questions (she had 
a consecrated chapel adjoining her salon), 
could not refrain from questioning the young 
princess as to her beliefs, and especially as 
to the condition of her soul. 

“Oh, madame,” the latter responded cav- 
alierly, “at my age people don’t have souls.” 

And again, this very pretty answer given 
to Mme. Camille Doucet, who asked if her 
Royal Highness loved as ordinary mortals 
love: “I do not know. I am not a princess 
of divine descent.” 

She did not care much for her cousin’s 
court. She felt out of sympathy with the 
empress, who undoubtedly envied her popu- 
larity, her success, the brilliancy of her 
salon and of her wit. “I am restless at 
court,” she observed. “The language, the 
sentiments expressed, are so alien, I feel like 
some one else. I want to hurry back to my- 
self and to my home. How wretched I was 
at Compiégne when they gave me the Pope’s 
bed! Such a bed! You can have no idea of 
its size. In order to keep warm I was obliged 
to put all my gowns over me. I never get on 
with the emperor, because I go straight to 
the point. I have never been caught in any 
intrigue—never, never! I could never be one 
of those who burst into tears and get their 
debts paid every month. The emperor! One 
would think mankind amused him. The other 
day a servant let off a siphon of vichy in his 
neck, and he contented himself by holding 
out his glass on the other side and saying 
nothing —a man whose greatest exclamation 
of fury is‘ Absurd!’ If I had married him it 
seems to me I would have broken open his 
head to see what was inside of it.” But she 
kept a true affection for Napoleon III, and 
was vexed with Dumas pére for uttering in 
her presence this discourteous quatrain: 


Dans leur fastes impériales 
L’aigle et le neveu sont égaux: 
L’oncle prenait des capitales, 
Le neveu prend nos capitaux. 


“Are you on bad terms with Dumas?” her 
old friend Count Benedetti asked. 

“Worse than ever; he is dining with me 
to-night,” the princess responded, and in 
speaking to the great author she addressed 
him as “Monsieur” Dumas. 

“Princess,” he asked simply, “call me 
Dumas, since that is what I have been work- 
ing for for twenty-five years.” 

Another day she was chatting about the 
Czar Nicholas and her marriage to Prince 
Demidoff, the richest although the newest 
nobleman in the world, one ancestress of his 
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having been a Muscovite serf. Brutal and 
jealous, he made her life unbearable, and 
she was obliged to separate from him. When 
she went with him to Russia after her wed- 
ding, the czar greeted her with this remark: 
“T shall never forgive you.” He had wanted 
her to marry his son. Very affectionate 
toward her, he never once, in his rancor, 
uttered the name of Demidoff. Thus two 
empresses’ crowns have all but touched her 
brow. She does not regret them; and this 
disinterestedness shows a certain largeness 
of soul. She realizes that happiness consists 
in desiring the things we possess, in culti- 
vating to the fullest extent delicacy of feel- 
ing, refinement, and moral loveliness. 

Happiness also consists in giving of it to 
others, and, as the princess practises this art 
to perfection, she has drawn to her and kept 
many faithful friends. She has lost few. 

The fortune of the princess consists of a 
life-income of forty thousand dollars yearly, 
which the Emperor of Russia exacted for her 
from Prince Demidoff when they were sepa- 
rated, besides thirty-two thousand dollars’ 
personal income, the property at St. Gratien, 
the pictures and objets dart, and two hun- 
dred thousand dollars’ worth of pearls and 
diamonds. She has a special fondness for 
pearls, and the famous pear! necklace given 
by Napoleon I to her mother, Queen Cath- 
erine, is alone estimated at one hundred 
thousand dollars. ~ 

“The most winning thing about her,” some 
one wrote me recently, “is her goodness. 
Where a friend is concerned, she is always 
on the alert, always active. It was this which 
led her, surrounded by ambassadors, generals, 
and people of title, to ask me, in the midst 
of a reception, how I was going home, and 
if she should order her carriage for me. Dur- 
ing a sitting, when I was posing for my por- 
trait, she noticed that I grew somewhat pale. 
She hurried into the antechamber, called a 
servant, and herself ordered a lunch prepared 
for me. Another time she heard me, in talk- 
ing with a friend, announce the intention of 
buying a dress, or a belt, and the following 
day I received a package containing exactly 
the thing I wanted. So much for her fairy- 
godmother side. But far more charming is 
her perfect simplicity, her invariable good 
sense, her brusque way of speaking like a 
surly benefactress.” 

Instances of this kind could be cited by 
thousands. She goes much to see her sick 
friends, those who are unfortunate as well 
as those who are well and happy. One day 
she was paying a visit to Dumas fils, whose 
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health had occasioned some anxiety. “Ah,” 
he exclaimed admiringly, “princess, you 
belong to a family who do not fear enter- 
ing the room of a man stricken with the 
plague!” 

Every year for Christmas she used to or- 
ganize a lottery of presents. One of these 
lotteries contained thirty-two prizes—brace- 
lets, velvet dresses, traveling-cases, rugs, 
lamps, etc. Her intimate friends, at that 
time, who were invited to this féte were the 
two Princesses Primoli and Gabrielli and 
their husbands, the Du Sommerards, the Rei- 
sets, Mme. de Lespinasse, Jules and Edmond 
de Goncourt, the artists Marchal, Baudry, 
Hébert, Boulanger, Protais, Saintin, and 
Giraud. Those for whom she obtained the 
decoration of the Legion of Honor dined at 
her right, and found under their napkins at 
table a small cross set with diamonds. 

She appointed Théophile Gautier her 
librarian, a pretext for offering him an 
agreeable sinecure; and, as the author of 
“Kmaux et Camées” asked somewhat un- 
easily whether she had a library, Edmond 
de Goncourt responded: “ Act as though she 
had none.” 

She had announced to the latter that she 


would leave him in her will some original 
drawings by Gavarni, whose intimate friend 
he had been. One day she changed her mind, 
and putting the precious album in his hands, 
“Here,” she said. “I am in perfect health. 
I should keep you waiting too long. I don’t 
know what idea has possessed me to sell 


these this winter. Now I shall be free from 
temptation.” 

She knows how to defend her absent 
friends, to speak of them as though they 
were present. There is nothing more rare. 
It happens sometimes that the princess 
is touched, and weeps before her intimate 
friends, begging them to “mother” her a 
little. She has an exquisite graciousness 
of heart in regretting her absent friends. 
She speaks sweetly, without affectation, 
about the sorrows of parting, and forms 
dreams for a sort of phalanstére impos- 
sible to mankind—a community where all 
could spend their lives united until death. 
Then, as she talks on, her words die away, 
and her face is darkened by an expression of 
melancholy. “Yes,” she sighs, “those who 
depart from us should always leave some 
charge behind them; in that way we should 
remember them longer and better: it would 
seem as though they had not gone from us 
altogether.” To Goncourt’s “ Adieu” on leav- 
ing St. Gratien after a several days’ visit, 
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she answered almost brutally: “Not that 
word; I cannot endure it. Say ‘ Au revoir.’” 

She is generous in making allowances for 
an unfortunate expression used by a friend 
in the heat of an argument. M. Franck, an 
Israelite, a man of unusual merit, had just 
been elected to the Academy of Moral and 
Political Science. Some one was criticizing 
him, and the princess took up his defense 
with such warmth that Goncourt, no longer 
able to control himself, said sarcastically: 
“Indeed, princess, why don’t you become a 
Jew and marry him?” He had no sooner 
made this discourteous remark than he re- 
pented it bitterly. After dinner he begged 
forgiveness, which was granted him cordially, 
and the scene ended in a peaceful but feeling 
silence. Perhaps the princess had more diffi- 
culty in brooking an answer of the same Gon- 
court which touched her pride as an artist. 

One of Queen Victoria’s daughters begged 
the princess to paint her a fan. She was not 
in the humor for it, and it had to be done 
quickly, so she sent out and bought the prom- 
ised gift. (Let it be said, in passing, that at 
certain shops one can find extremely pretty 
fans painted by society women who have 
true talent and who wish to increase their 
incomes.) Before sending it, the princess 
showed the fan to Goncourt for his criti- 
cism. After examining it critically, he said 
very innocently: “ Princess, I present you my 
sincere compliments. This is certainly the 
best thing you have done.” When he had 
gone she could no longer contain her ill 
humor. “That imbecile calls himself an art 
critic! ”’she exclaimed. Pride is, at the same 
time, a great medicine, a great poison, and 
a great consolation. 

She occupied herself with painting, and 
even worked very hard, at one time, under 
the direction of Hébert and Giraud, whom 
she called familiarly “my old Giraille.” To 
tell the truth, she never had more than 
an amateur talent; she was totally lack- 
ing in imagination and artistic originality. 
Giraud made the models, the outlines, but 
she was none too docile, and he observed 
maliciously, “When I want her to make a 
mouth bigger I tell her to make it smaller.” 
This suggests Boileau’s response to a royal 
highness who asked, “How do you think I 
write verse?” “Like a prince, monseigneur,” 
replied the aristarch. Let us not complain 
of the princess’s passion for painting. Art 
and artists profited by it. Not satisfied with 
having the latter at her Wednesdays and 
Sundays in Paris, nor with offering them 
hospitality at St. Gratien and recommend- 
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ing them to the state, she formed the public 
opinion about them, and exerted herself to 
inspire the emperor, the empress, and fash- 
ionable society with her own tastes—“so 
successfully,” she says, with justifiable pride, 
“that to-day every one has his own painter. 
My lawyer has his, positively; it is Corot.” 

She is a devoted friend and expects re- 
ciprocity. Friendship she considers a sort 
of contract which binds both parties, not 
one alone. In referring to certain cases of 
ingratitude, she lets forth her bitterness 
without restraint. Sainte-Beuve, whom she 
had overwhelmed with kindness, having ac- 
cepted a position on the “Temps,” she could 
not control herself. “A newspaper which 
insults us daily! The editors are my personal 
enemies. It is not the princess who speaks, 
but the woman, the woman!” And she shook 
her hearer by the lapel of his coat as though 
to bury her indignation in his breast. 

And the adventure with Taine! The illus- 
trious historian, who went often to her house, 
announced one day that he was going to de- 
vote several articles in the “ Revue des Deux 
Mondes” to Napoleon I, and that he would 
be obliged, out of respect for historic truth, 
to pass censure on certain acts. “ You are the 
foremost writer of our day, youare my friend,” 
responded the princess. “I am sure you will 
find some way of smoothing things over.” 

The first article made an enormous stir. 
The princess read it, frowned, but said 
nothing. The second contained some rather 
stiff pages, which the press quoted. The 
princess began to show her displeasure. 
After the third she burst forth, exasper- 
ated: “Ah, I know what I shall do! I owe 
Mme. Taine a call. I shall leave my card 
with ‘P. P. C.,’ which will mean that I take 
leave of him forever. I cannot allow a friend 
to attack violently the head of my family, 
the man without whom I should perhaps be 
nothing but a little orange-vender on the 
bridge at Ajaccio.” 

She carried out her threat. Taine, some- 
what stunned by this rupture, went to tell 
Renan of his misfortune. Renan listened to 
——— and then said, with his delicious 
smile: 

“My dear friend, I have quarreled with a 
much greater lady than the Princess Ma- 
thilde.” 

“With whom?” 

“The Church.” 

Having broken in this way a friendship 
of twenty years, one can imagine that she 
does not hesitate to reprove mere acquain- 
tances, no matter how much talent and wit 
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they may have. Edmond About was once in- 
vited to her house, and before dinner, seated 
beside the princess, he was sending off a bril- 
liant display of fireworks. Looking up, he 
noticed that the Count Nieuwerkerke was 
coming over to join in the conversation. “Go 
away,” he called to him familiarly. “Leave 
us alone, you great jealous person!” At 
which the princess rose, touched her finger 
to the bell, and said to the servant: “Con- 
duct M. About to his carriage. He is not 
dining here to-night.” 

The people about the princess adore her. 
They live and die in her service. She no 
longer has a chevalier @honneur nor a lec- 
trice. Her last lectrice was Mme. Defly. I 
have been intrusted with two precious 
pamphlets which the princess has distrib- 
uted among a few intimate friends, and 
which do honor to her sentiments. In one 
she writes with touching simplicity the life 
of Mme. Defly, a remarkable person, who, 
after much adversity, found a happy retreat 
with her. The other little work is called 
“History of a Dog.” The princess is devoted 
to her dogs. She always has several, and 
she has consecrated a cemetery to them on 
her property at St. Gratien. It is a large 
circle surrounded with big trees. Every dog 
has a column on which are engraved its name 
and the date of its death—a graceful idea, 
which, however, was not original with her. 
In the sixteenth century Mme. de Villeroy 
did something of the sort for her favorite 
dog Barbiche. The poets who frequented 
her house raised a literary monument to the 
memory of Barbiche, and each one composed 
a verse in his honor. Thus the princess’s 
dogs Dick, Mie, Nina, Mouche, etc., are, or 
were, important personages, of almost as 
much consequence as Mme. Helvetius’s 
eighteen cats, and she has told the story of 
Didi very prettily: Didi, who had already 
visited the park at St. Gratien before the 
death of his first mistress, and who, after it, 
sought refuge with the princess, and found 
a paradise; Didi, who was lost, and recovered 
again in an unhoped-for way — Didi also, like 
Barbiche, had his material and literary 
tomb. Judge of it by the last page of the 
little volume: : 


In the beginning of the winter, when I was 
leaving St. Gratien for Paris, Didi was attacked 
by a cough which seemed serious. He did not 
eat, and began to grow weak. Didi, who every 
morning, when I rang for my maid, used to fol- 
low her into the room and spring up boldly on the 
bed, now could no longer move from his basket. 
The veterinary concluded that it was a lack of 
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circulation and a wearing away of the organs, 
which would soon carry him off. The very next 
day, hearing my bell, he gathered all his forces 
together and came to find me as he had before 
his illness. He was trembling; his paws were cold 
and stiff. He still wagged his poor little tail, but 
his sad expression showed the effort this last visit 
cost him. He had come to say farewell. It made 
me feel very sad. I caressed him gently. Soon he 

- showed that he wanted to go back and find his cush- 
ion again. He was exhausted. In the afternoon he 
died. I wished to see him once more. He was 
lying relaxed; his beautiful silky hair concealed 
the thinness of his poor body. This was all that 
remained of the little creature who had occupied 
me so long, and whose extraordinary character had 
increased my love for him. I gave hima long part- 
ing look, and I thought that, if faithfully guarded 
affection counts for anything, Didi might well 
have his share of welcome in the world where 
sentiments are weighed and judged. I wanted, so 
far as I was concerned, to dedicate this little 
memorial in order to extol the virtues of dogs, 
and not to let pass unnoticed that which is hum- 
ble, but good and loyal, here below. 


Let us add that the princess has compiled 
her memoirs. She did not wish to, but Pope- 
lin persuaded her by observing that if she 
did not write them, false ones would be pub- 
lished which would pass for authentic. They 
begin with her childhood, and among other 
curious things in the first chapters is a strik- 
ing portrait of Letitia, mother of Napoleon I. 

Mlle. Marie Abbatucci, who spent nine- 
teen years with the princess, a person of 
the greatest merit, whom Ernest Renan 
called la grande résignée, has lent me a diary 
which is rather interesting. It contains the 
list, made day by day during the year 1887, 
of those who dined at the Rue de Berri and 
at St. Gratien. After 1870, more particu- 
larly, the salon became literary and artistic 
—a place to dine, and you know the saying 
of George Sand: “ Dinner is one of the four 
aims of existence. I forget the other three.” 
It was a place to talk, and are not conversa- 
tion and friendship the two great luxuries of 
maturity? 

The Wednesdays and Sundays at home are 
known to all Paris, and one could fill a li- 
brary with the wit they have called forth. 
Under the Empire they dubbed the hostess 
“Notre Dame des Arts.” Now they speak of 
her as the “ good princess.” These are charm- 
ing passports to posterity. 

Among the guests and friends of the year 


1887 I notice Blanchard, Riffault, Admiral Ju- 
rien de la Graviére, Comte Benedetti, Comte 
Vandal, Bapst, Lavoix pére, the Ganderax, 
the Hoyssaye, Faye, Baron Larrey, Conneau, 
Goncourt, Charles Yriarte, Grandjean, Gau- 
tier, Mouton, Luchaire, Cain, Maréchal 
Canrobert, Dubufe, Bonnat, De Bonniéres, 
Comtesse de Baulaincourt, Baron Imbert de 
Saint-Amand, Jalabert, Boulanger, Géréme, 
Dieulafoy, Geoffroy de Saint-Hilaire, Ha- 
lévy, Strauss, Maupassant, Robin, Zeller, 
Daubrée, Duc de Morny, Frédéric Masson, 
Renan, Ressman, Duruy, Comte de Turenne, 
Camille Doucet, Anatole France, Lavisse, 
De Nittis, Méziéres, Lambert les Chats, 
Claudius Popelin, De Hérédia, De Porto- 
Riche, Alexandre Dumas, Sardou, Marquis 
Roccagiovine, Adelon, Paul Bourget, Paul 
Hervieu, Comtesse Walewska, Primoli, 
Prince Victor, Prince Louis, Dubois de 
’Etang, Coppée, Détaille, Hébert, Guillaume 
—all celebrated people, or personalities well 
known for their talent or wit. Death has 
swept away a number, and others should be 
added who, for various reasons, do not ap- 
pear on Mile. Abbatucci’s list—Emile Olli- 
vier, Comtesse de Vogué, Prince Roland Bo- 
naparte, Princess Jeanne Bonaparte, Mlle. 
Valentine Franck (one of the distinguished 
women of our times). When Brunetiére 
dined at St. Gratien in July, 1900, the illus- 
trious orator held every one under the spell 
of his original and powerful conversation, 
and called forth as much applause as at his 
lectures. 

For the glory of French society, for the 
happiness of her friends, all must hope that 
the Princess Mathilde will keep her perfect 
health and her wonderful mental activity, 
and that this flame of radiant goodness will 
not be extinguished for a long time to come. 
She is now over eighty years old, though one 
can scarcely believe this when he hears it. 
She has merely been a very long time young, 
and one could apply to her the amiable verse: 


Son acte de naissance est vieux, mais non pas elle. 


One of her friends, who is’ of the same age 
as the princess, wrote to her gallantly: “ You 


‘have taken only the springs, and you have 


left me the winters.” It is for rare people 
like her that one longs to suspend the in- 
exorable laws which weigh upon humanity, 
and to make real the myth of the fountain of 
youth. 
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OF GOLD 
“BY ALFRED A. WHEELER 





E gravels, waterless, that hold 
A vanished river’s silt of gold, 

This hand shall give your treasure birth 
And send it wandering over earth. 
Taken from Nature’s bounteous lap, 
Not from my fellow-man’s mishap, 
Gold, give me joy and no man pain, 
And all the world divide my gain! 











The pebbles all may pass thy rim; 

But gold, Batéa,’ hold back him, 

My captive, till these stirring hands 
Have sunk him deep, where ruby-sands 
Shine crystal, like a thousand eyes 
That guard the gates of Paradise. 
Then joy to me, to no man pain, 

And all the world divide my gain! 
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1 The batéa, meaning in Spanish a wooden basin, 
used to be very deftly handled by the Californians 
in washing the gold-bearing gravels. 


























THE OLD SANTA FE TRAIL. 
BY RICHARD BURTON. 


T wound through strange scarred hills, down cajions lone 
Where wild things screamed, with winds for company; 
Its mile-stones were the bones of pioneers. 
Bronzed, haggard men, often with thirst a-moan, 
Lashed on their beasts of burden toward the sea: 
An epic quest it was of elder years, 
For fabled gardens or for good, red gold, 
The trail men strove in iron days of old. 


To-day the steam-god thunders through the vast, 
While dominant Saxons from the hurtling trains 
Smile at the aliens, Mexic, Indian, 

Who offer wares, keen-colored, like their past: 
Dread dramas of immitigable plains 

Rebuke the softness of the modern man; 

No menace, -now, the desert’s mood of sand; 

Still westward lies a green and golden land. 


For, at the magic touch of water, blooms 
The wilderness, and where of yore the yoke 


Tortured the toilers into dateless tombs, 
Lo! brightsome fruits to feed a mighty folk. 


SIERRAN LULLABY. 
BY MARIAN WARNER WILDMAN. 


Soret oh, sleep! 
By a trail that is wild and steep, 
The last red sunbeams climb, 
Little child, from the stints vale 
At sunset-time. 


Steep and wild, 
Up the forest-clad heights, O child! 
The manzanitas gray 
And the birches along the trail 
Have lost the day. 


Rest, ah, rest! 
Now afar on the highest crest 
Great pines have caught the light; 
Now they darken, the gold rays fail 
And fade to night. 


Hark, oh, hark! 
How the wind in the pine-boughs dark 
A wild, sweet music thrills! 
Sleep—sleep, till the stars grow pale 
Above the hills! 
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HE sky is lilac, the sky is rose, 
Fainter and fainter the redwood 
glows; 
The winds would be still; 
The ring-dove is calling, 
The fond dusk falling 
On the yellow hill. 
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Lullaby, lullaby, clucks the quail, 
Faster and faster the colors fail; 
The winds grow still. 
Is the ring-dove calling? 
’T is the love-dusk falling 
On the purple hill. 


My 


Lost is the lilac, lost the rose, 
In the shadow the rabbit knows; 
The winds are still; 
The ring-dove is dreaming, 
The first star gleaming 
Over the darkened hill. 
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A WHIFF OF SMOKE. 
BY HERBERT QUICK. 


WITH DECORATIONS BY BRUCE HORSFALL. 


Sap tee ee sprite-wise through the night, 


Greeting nostril, baffling sight, 
Whiff of smoke from burning grasses, 
Hashish-like, to visions passes, 

Into magic trances throws me; 
Scenes gone by forever shows me. 


All the hills are tipped with red; 
Squadrons march with crackling tread, 
Through the swales make roaring charges, 
Die in smoke at oozy marges, 

Form in flickering hollow squares, 

Paint the sky with signal-flares, 

Throw their barred light ’cross my bed— 
Every hilltop tipped with red! 


Or, perhaps, my April sky, 
Wind-swept all day long, and dry, 
Glooms, until the westering sun 
Glows, now red, now darkly dun. 
Lower sinks the sun, but higher 
Mounts the slant-blown fringe of fire. 


Frightened, fluttering, scream the birds; 
Blindly flee the fear-crazed herds; 
Roaring, fanned by parching blast, 
Sweeps the crimson whirlwind past. 
Blackened monochrome behind; 

Embers, scenting all the wind; 

Ghosts of smoke, in gauzy white, 
Floating sprite-wise through the night. 





A WHIFF OF SMOKE. 


Searching over each swart knoll, 
Whistling, forth at morn I stroll. 
Half her secrets, stripped of cover, 
Nature lays before her lover. 

See that tortoise, stolid loafer! 
Yonder darts the wooing gopher. 
Down from out the speckless sky 
Falls the soaring crane’s wild cry. 
Hark! that cheery roundel, hark! 
Always blithe, the meadow-lark! 
From the peat-bed calls the drake; 
Basking lies the glistering snake; 
Like a hunter to his hound, 

Pipes the curlew, circling round; 
Clasping both her wings above her, 
Whistling clear, alights the plover; 
Unscorched cowslips gild the bog, 
Bower of the prating frog; 
Thoughtless, thankless, careless, I 
Watch each shape of plain and sky; 
See the prairie wild-folk, see 

All, and feel its mystery. 


Yet my quest is not for thrill 
Running down from cloud and hill. 
Where the prairie-hen has laid 
Pearly treasures, now betrayed 
By the white glints which attest 
Burnt-up shelter, ruined nest, 
Here I fill my basket up; 

Cook my meal in tiny cup; 
Singing, stray from knoll to knoll, 
Nature speaking with my soul. 


Pavement, street, and city pass, 

At the whiff from burning grass, 
Greeting nostril, baffling sight, 
Sprite-wise, floating through the night. 





ENGRAVED ON WOOD BY HENRY WOLF, FROM THE PORTRAIT BY GILBERT STUART, OWNED BY MARSOEN J. PERRY, PROVIDENCE, R. |, 


GEORGE WASHINGTON. 











[7 is not only eminently appropriate that 
the first portrait presented in this series 
should be that of the Pater Patriz, but it is 
also entitled to first place for the reason that 
the portrait here given, leaving out all con- 
sideration of the importance of the subject, 
is, in my opinion, from the finest picture Gil- 
bert Stuart ever painted, and I say this only 
after a long and mature study of Stuart’s 
works to the number of several hundred. It 
is also, in point of time, the first portrait of 
Washington that Stuart made, although it 
is the least.familiar, Stuart’s late pictures, 
known as the Lansdowne and the Atheneum 
heads, being the popular portraits of Wash- 
ington, particularly the latter, which has 
become the household Washington of the 
world. This has occurred by reason of the 
last-named portrait having hung for seventy 
years in a public gallery, easily accessible 
for reproduction, while the first portrait has 
never been out of private hands and so re- 
mained comparatively unknown until re- 
cently. But for this, the ideal Atheneum 
head could.never have usurped the rightful 
place of the real first portrait. A study of 
the Stuart portraits of Washington, with the 
Houdon life-mask, that belonged for many 
years to the sculptor-poet W. W. Story, 
gives a very remarkable confirmation of the 
view here expressed as to the realism of this 
first portrait and the ideality of the later 
ones, 

The picture, reproduced with infinite skill 
by Henry Wolf, preserving its simplicity, 
character, and color-sense in a marked degree, 
was painted in Philadelphia in 1795, and 
became the property of William Bingham, 
senator in Congress from 1795 to 1801, a 
patron of the fine arts and a friend of Stuart, 
for whom Stuart also painted the whole- 
length portrait of Washington, now in the 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, 
from which the painter made a replica for 
Bingham, which that gentleman presented to 
the Marquis of Lansdowne, and which is now 
owned by Lord Rosebery in London. 
William Bingham’s home in- Philadelphia 


GILBERT STUART'S PORTRAITS OF MEN. 
I. GEORGE WASHINGTON. 
BY CHARLES HENRY HART. 


was noted for its elegance, hospitality, and 
for the regal beauty of its mistress, who, be- 
fore her marriage, was Ann, daughter of 
Thomas Willing, and here the eldest daugh- 
ter, Ann, was married to Alexander Baring, 
afterward Lord Ashburton, of the Webster- 
Ashburton treaty. She went to reside in 
England, and there Bingham repaired, in 
shattered health, at the close of his sena- 
torial career, and died at Bath in 1804. His 
mansion-house in Philadelphia remained in- 
tact until 1807, when the contents were sold 
at public auction, and Stuart’s original first 
life-portrait of Washington was bought by 
James Kitchen, proprietor of the Merchants’ 
Exchange Coffee House, located but a block 
distant from Bingham’s house, and who was a 
personal friend of Bingham. Kitchen’s cof- 
fee-house was the place of meeting for all 
the first men of the town, merchants, law- 
yers, bloods, and blades, and this portrait of 
Washington was its chief ornament. Upon 
Kitchen’s death, in 1828, the picture was 
inherited by his son, of the same name, an 
eminent physician of Philadelphia, who lived 
to his ninety-fourth year, and from whom it 
was purchased in 1892, after having been in 
his family for eighty-five years. It is now 
owned by Mr. Marsden J. Perry, of Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island. 

What makes this portrait particularly in- 
teresting is that it is an entirely distinct type 
from the commonly known “Stuart Wash- 
ington,” and of it there is no exact replica. 
Stuart did make perhaps half a dozen copies 
from it, but all exhibit some variation from 
the original, showing that Stuart was experi- 
menting. The best-known and most impor- 
tant variant is the Gibbs-Channing picture, 
which has a green curtain in the background, 
where in the present painting it is red. This 
work is a superb exemplar of the art of por- 
trait-painting, and is itself sufficient to make 
and preserve forever the nameand reputation 
of its masterful limner. Now that we know 
George Washington as a man we want also 
to see him as a man, and this we do in the 
great canvas before us.! 


' For additional notes on Stuart’s portraits of Washington, see the author’s articles in THE CENTURY 
for April, 1889, and September and November, 1899; in “Harper’s Magazine” for August, 


1896; and in “McClure’s Magazine ” for February, 1897. 
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AMisit toM Vernon 
R Ghiuny age: 


DRAWN BY HARRY FENN, 


A FEW PAGES OF AN 


UNPUBLISHED DIARY OF THE POLISH POET J. 


U. NIEMCEWICZ. 


BY W. M. KOZLOWSKI. 


INTRODUCTION 


“N Y house,” wrote Washington to his mother in 
1787, “may be compared to a well resorted 
tavern, as scarcely any strangers who are going 
from north to south, or from south to north, do 
not spend a day or two at it.” And he added that 
“those who resort here are strangers and people 
of the first distinction.” The description was even 
more true after his election to the Presidency, 
and hardly a day passed without his entertaining 
one or more visitors. His recording in his diary 
the fact that “this day Mrs. Washington and I 
dined alone,” as one of importance, is evidence of 
the heavy tax imposed upon his hospitality. 
Among the most welcome of his guests were 
his former companions in the war, and those who 
brought letters and intelligence from the foreign 
officers who had served with him. In the first 
years of the war his headquarters had been 
besieged by hungry adventurers from foreign 
armies, demanding the highest appointments in 
the Continental service. This experience had 
aroused in him a dislike for the French and Ger- 
man mercenaries, and only his affection for La- 
fayette and his high opinion of Steuben and De 
Kalb overcame this feeling. With the advent of 
the regular troops under Rochambeau all distrust 
disappeared, and cordial relations existed during 
the combined operations, relations that continued 
after the peace. With Kosciuszko he was never 
intimate, but the dashing officer attracted him 
and gained his good opinion. Even Jefferson 
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wrote of him, on his visit to America in 1798: “I 
see him often, and with great pleasure mixed with 
commiseration. He is as pure a son of liberty as 
I have ever known, and of that liberty which is 
to go to all, and not to the few or the rich alone.” 
His unsuccessful struggle to obtain the freedom 
of Poland would have made him welcome at 
Mount Vernon, but he was not to visit his old 
commander, and his companion Niemcewicz was 
to go alone. 

Julian Ursin Niemcewicz is still held dear in 
Poland for his part in the rising of 1794, and 
for his literary qualities. Born in 1758, an in- 
habitant of Lithuania, he early entered the Polish 
Diet, where his influence was thrown on the side 
of the patriots. When Kosciuszko raised a revolt 
against Russia, Niemcewicz served as his aide- 
de-camp, and being taken prisoner at the same 
time with his general, he was sent to St. Peters- 
burg, and remained in confinement for more than 
two years. Upon his release he accompanied 
Kosciuszko to America, and made a pilgrimage 
to Mount Vernon. The record of his stay with 
Washington is a surprise, as it shows how far the 
latter overcame the usual reserve of the man and 
the habit of caution which many years of public 
life had cultivated. The ardent Polish patriot 
drew out utterances which were usually confined 
only to Washington’s most intimate friends, and 
opinions on foreign and domestic politics stronger 
than are to be found in his private correspondence. 





A VISIT TO MOUNT VERNON A CENTURY AGO. 


The visit made so deep an impression upon 
Niemcewicz that he was led to publish, some 
years later, an essay on “Traits of the Life of 
General Washington.” He returned to Europe 
and indignantly refused a public appointment 
offered by the Czar Alexander, who doubtless 
hoped by that means to win an important ally 
among the leaders of the Poles. A second visit 
to America resulted in his marrying an American, 
a nativeof New Jersey, with 
whom he again returned to 
Poland, where he served as 
secretary to the Senate un- 
til 1830. In this public life 
he enjoyed much leisure, 
and was a voluminous writer 
of poetry, plays, histories, 
and political manifestos. 
Through translations he 
made “ Rasselas” and “The 
Rape of the Lock” known 
to the Poles, and attempted 
to turn into Polish verse 
the odes of Pope and Dry- 
den on music. As president 
of the Royal Scientific So- 
ciety he served more as a 
figurehead than as an active 
scientist, and he is better 
known as a man of letters 
than as an administrator. 
The revolution of 1830 
again brought him forward 
as a political agitator, and 
as senator he served in the 
national government, to be 
exiled on its failure. He 
passed to London and to 
Paris, spending his last 
years in composing verses and dramas. He died 
in 1841, and was buried at Montmorency, followed 
to the grave by many Americans. 

A somewhat awkward translation of two verses 
of his poem on America and General Washington 
may properly supplement the record of his journal. 


His features are still on my memory defined, 
With the fadeless and delicate colors of mind. 
Full, noble, majestic, with a crown of swan-hair 
And a brow deeply writ with the finger of care: 
Old Roman simplicity marked his fine face, 
Expressive of dignity, grandeur, and grace. 


How oft on his accents with rapture I hung, 

While wisdom and kindness distill’d from his tongue; 
And whene’er the sad tale of our fall I’d relate— 
How brilliant our struggle, yet awful our fate— 

A sweet tear-drop of sympathy stole down his cheek — 
Better pledge of affection than language could speak. 


In order to verify further this remarkable 
record, I made a search in a copy of Washing- 
ton’s diary (Vol. XXXVI of the Toner Collec- 
tion), where, under dates from June 2 to June 14, 
1798, occur the following entries, which com- 
pletely assure the genuineness of the journal, and, 
furthermore, supply some of the names of the visi- 
tors, McClenahan and Nelly Custis in particular. 


FROM A PRINT. 


J. U. NIEMCEWICZ. 
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WASHINGTON’S DIARY, JUNE 2-14, 1798. 


2 Morning clear & warm— Mist but little wind 
— Mer 62.—at Night 70 M' Law & a Polish Gen- 
tleman, the Companion of General Kosciaski came 
here to dinner, as did Miss Lee of Greenspring 
with Nelly Custis who returned to day 

3 Morning—Calm & Warm Mer 65 warm all 
day with very little wind & that Southerly — Mer 
76 at Night, & in the Night 
thunder Lightning & Rain 
—M" Law came down to 
dinner & Mt & M™ MS Clan- 
ahan dined here. & returned 
afterw® 

4 Morning heavy — Wind 
Southerly—Mer 64.—In 
the afternoon Easterly & 
a great [deal] of Rain Mer 
70 at Night.— 

5 Morning, Mer 65—but 
little wind & that Southerly 
—appearances of Rain inthe 
afternoon but none fell— 

6 Morning— Mer at 65— 
Calm & thin clouds;—thun- 
der ab‘ 10 oclock & Showers 
at a distance. —In the after- 
noon Rain for near an hour 
Mer 64. at Night.— M' Law 
went away this morning & 
D' Stuart M® Stuart & 
three daughters came to 
breakfast & dinner 

7 Morning clear— Wind 
westerly Mer 60 appear- 
ances of Rain in the after- 
noon but none fell— Mer 70 
at Night Wind West¥ 

8 Morning—Clear & calm. Mer 65. Clear 
most all y® day & towards evening appearances of 
Rain but none fell. 

9 Morning—clear calm & warm Mer 66—Much 
the same through the day— Mer 74 at Night 

10 Morning — Wind pretty fresh from N° E* but 
clear—Mer 70—Very lowering in the Evening 
—Mer 66—Doct! Stuart returned, & M‘ Lear 
dined here— 

11 Morning very heavy & misting—wind at 
N° Et —No rain had fallen Mer 64— Fine Rain 
from 8 oclock through the day Mer 64 at Night 
—M* Tracy came in the evening.— 

12 Morning Misty — Mid day clear & afternoon 
moderate Rain wind Easterly all day— Mer 64 in 
the Morning & 70 at Night—M°‘ Law returned 
in the Evening 

13 Morning, Mer 68 & clear—Clouds but no 
rain all day Mer 72 at Night—M!‘ Fitzhugh, Lady 
& daughter—M"™ Beverly Randolph, with her 
daughter & Son in Law Randolph & his Sister 
dined here 

14 Morning Clear— Mer 64. Wind at East— 
S° Westerly afterwards—at N Mer 76—M™® Stu- 
art & her family & M* Law M™ Law and M' 
Niemcewitz (the Polish Gent" ) went away after 
breakfast. — 
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FACSIMILE (SLIGHTLY REDUCED) OF A PORTION OF NIEMCEWIC2Z’S JOURNAL, 


SHOWING 


ENGLISH AND FRENCH. 


CONVERSATIONS WITH WASHINGTON. 


N the point of leaving America, after 

having sacrificed seven years of his 

youth to the war for its independence, Kos- 
ciuszko wrote to a friend: 

“If the state of my country remains al- 
ways the same, I will say to my countrymen — 
come, pass over the seas, and insure to your 
children liberty and property. If my coun- 
trymen do not listen to me I will say to my 
family—come. If my family refuse, I will go 
by myself and die free with you.” ! 

That promise he kept. Twice he had the 
opportunity to use the experience acquired 
in the American war against the enemies of 
his fatherland—once in 1792, in defending 
the constitution of the 3d of May, 1791, 
against Russia, when he was commanding a 
corps of the Southern Army; the second 
time as commander-in-chief of the army and 
supreme magistrate of the people in the revo- 
lution of 1794, tending to put into life prin- 
ciples of the democratic republic. Wounded 
and taken prisoner at Maciejowice, he was 
transferred to St. Petersburg, and kept con- 
fined until the death of Catharine II, Em- 
press of Russia. Her successor, Paul I, whose 
character was a strange mixture of despotism 
and chivalry, was a great admirer of Kos- 
ciuszko. As soon as he ascended the throne 
he set free the Polish patriot, and, at his 


request, all other Polish prisoners who lan- 
guished in the dungeons at St. Petersburg 
or in exile in Siberia. 

Among them there was an officer and 
poet, Julian Niemcewicz, who served in the 
war of 1794 as the aide-de-camp of Kosciusz- 
ko. When the latter, after being set free, 
decided to go to America, Niemcewicz 
offered to accompany him. Another young 
officer joined them, as Kosciuszko was still 
suffering from his wounds and required 
great care. They journeyed through Sweden 
and England to Philadelphia. They traveled 
together in America, and after the depar- 
ture of Kosciuszko, Niemcewicz visited a 
large part of the lands then forming the 
United States. All the time he kept a diary, 
written, for the most part, in Polish and 
French. It was never published, and his bi- 
ographer considered it as lost. Happily it was 
not so. The author of these lines succeeded, 
after painful researches, in finding the manu- 
script in one of the libraries of Poland. 

It is full of interest, especially to Ameri- 
can readers, as it represents the view of the 
country in the first stages of its indepen- 
dence, taken by a stranger who cautiously 
commented on the impression which this 
New World made upon him. We meet here 
many fine observations which cannot be 


1 From a letter of Kosciuszko, written in 1783, probably to General John Armstrong. 
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found in American memoirs of that time, 
because certain characteristics of the new 
republic appeared to native authors as a 
matter of course, not worthy of mention. 
The differences between the young democ- 
racy and the old states of Europe in public 
and private life are often represented in 
lively colors. 

We extract from this diary a few pages 
of peculiar interest, and offer these to our 
readers in a faithful translation. They con- 
tain a description of the author’s first meet- 
ing with George Washington and his family, 
as well as of his visit to Mount Vernon. But 
before we come to the point from which the 
description begins, we owe to the reader a 
few explanations about the wandering of 
Kosciuszko and his fellow-poet on the Amer- 
ican continent. 

The ship Ariadne, Captain Lee, on board 
of which were Kosciuszko and Niemcewicz, 
arrived at Philadelphia August 18, 1797. 
We extract from a newspaper of that time 
the description of the reception of the Polish 
general by the people of Philadelphia: 

“In the ship Ariadne captain Lee, ar- 
rived here last evening from Bristol, cabin 
passenger that illustrious Defender of the 
Rights of Mankind, the brave but unfortu- 
nate Kosciuszko the Polish General, accom- 
panied by two Polish gentlemen.’ On the 
arrival of the vessel at the Fort, the com- 
mander of the garrison, being informed that 
the veteran General was on board, wel- 
comed him with a Federal salute, and when 


1 The one was Niemcewicz, the other Libiszewski, a 
young officer and good musician, who willingly accom- 
panied Kosciuszko during the voyage, but parted with 
him in Philadelphia. 

2 The “Daily Advertiser,” New York, August 21, 
1797. The copy is preserved in the library of the New 
York Historical Society. % 

3 The house stood on what is now the corner of 
Twenty-fourth street and Second Avenue, New York. 
Kosciuszko remained here until September 29. 

* The fact is told by A. W. W. Evans (in his “Memoir 
of Thaddeus Kosciuszko, Poland’s Hero and Patriot,” 
etc., New York, 1883) as follows: “In the spring of 
1798 he received a packet of letters from Europe; in 
reading one he became greatly excited and sprang 
from his couch into the middle of the room. Until then 
he had not moved without assistance, and then he had 
to call for his valet to help him back to his couch.” 
We could not give importance to this, were it the only 
proof, as the pamphlet of Mr. Evans is full of statements 
which certainly are not exact. As, for instance, the epi- 
sode above mentioned is related as having happened at 
General White’s. But the dates of Niemcewicz’s diary, 
which coincided perfectly with those of Kosciuszko’s 
letters of that time of which we are in possession, 
show that both had left White’s home in the last days 
of November, 1797, and that the news reached Kosci- 
uszko in Philadelphia. But we have indisputable evi- 
dence in the letters of Niemcewicz to Jefferson. 

Vou. LXIII.—62. 
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the vessel came to anchor in our harbor, the 
sailing master of the frigate had its barge 
manned with 8 masters of vessels and waited 
on the General, to take him on shore. On 
his landing he was received with three cheers, 
and as farther mark of the popular respect 
for this great character, the citizens insisted 
upon drawing him to his lodgings.” ? 

Yellow fever was then raging in Philadel- 
phia, and at the earnest solicitations of his 
old friends, Kosciuszko decided to leave the 
city. He spent a few weeks at General 
Gates’s house at Rose Hill,’ and afterward 
visited at General White’s, being all the 
time confined to his chair, a result of his 
wounds. 

About the end of November he decided to 
reside in Philadelphia, while his friends, 
especially General John Armstrong, looked 
after a farm which Kosciuszko was thinking 
of buying, with the intention of settling in 
America. 

These plans, however, were soon over- 
thrown. One morning Kosciuszko received 
a packet from Europe. It contained the 
news of the organization of Polish legions in 
France, which was then at war with the two 
powers which divided Poland. Kosciuszko 
was summoned to take the chief directorship 
of the organizati6n. 

These tidings startled him so much that 
he suddenly left his chair and walked a few 
steps in the room. The emotion produced 
one of those miraculous cures often effected 
in local paralysis‘ He decided to leave 


In one dated September 3, 1798, at Elizabethtown, 
he writes: “I was told that Major Touzard, having passed 
here about ten days ago and having stopped at Mr. 
Dayton’s, the speaker, assured everybody of having seen 
a letter sent from Virginia which announced that Gen- 
eral Kosciuszko had left this country alone and in the 
greatest secrecy; that he was supposed to have gone 
to Ireland in order to take command of the rebels. 
All this is credible. But what was my indignation and 
astonishment when I learned that Major Touzard had 
the boldness to say that the cruel invalidism of the 
general was only assumed and that he was seen to walk 
in New Castle. I denied the calumny as absurd and 
humiliating to the character of the general, and I as- 
sured all these gentlemen that on the day of the de- 
parture of the general for the springs I saw him brought 
into the carriage in the arms of his servant, as usual.” 
In another letter of January 19, 1799, he mentions a 
note received from Kosciuszko: “The note of G. K. 
contained only a compliment of four lines, without men- 
tioning a single word of his health, his mysterious and 
wonderful recovery, or any private or political affairs.” 
Then, in a letter of Jefferson’s to Niemcewicz (Washing- 
ton, January 11, 1801), we read: “It is, I believe, a 
twelvemonth since I have had a letter from Gen. Kos- 
ciuszko. But I had an opportunity of hearing some 
particulars of him from General Davis, one of our en- 
voys lately returned from Paris. He says the general 
is in tolerable health, is considered as the head of 
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America quickly and in secrecy, fearing, 
not without reason, that he would fall into 
the hands of one of the numerous enemies 
of France, whose vessels crossed the seas in 
all directions. Jefferson procured him a pass 
from the French consul in the name of 
Thomas Kanberg. 

Niemcewicz was engaged to spread the 
tidings that Kosciuszko had left Philadelphia 
for some health-resort in the South. 

The following letter, written by Niemce- 
wicz to Jefferson, informs us how he carried 
out that commission: 


“FEDERAL CiTy, May 27, 1798. 

“Sir: In the disquiet and anxiety which 
you experienced on the loss of your friend, 
exposed to more than one shipwreck, perhaps 
you would like to know what has happened to 
one who was during so many years his com- 
panion in misfortune and in travels. I am 
eager to satisfy you on this account. 

“Following the instructions of G[enera]l 
K[osciuszko], I have taken the way of the 
South, as if I intended to follow him. I 
have been in Baltimore, and now for the last 
two weeks I am staying in the Federal City! 
at Mr. Law’s home. Everywhere I was over- 
whelmed with questions. I do not know how 
I extricated myself from them; all I know 
is that the profession of liar is as difficult 
as it is mortifying to one who is not accus- 
tomed to it. Nevertheless, you can be sure 
that the secret is strictly preserved; nobody 
suspects the truth: some suppose he is really 
on the way to the springs, others imagine 
that we have quarreled, and have separated 
for that reason. Some assume that you have 
concealed him at Monticello. You are thus 
accused of rape and violence, and have to 
defend yourself the best you can... .” 


In another letter, dated at New Bruns- 
wick, where he stayed at Mr. Law’s, he 
wrote: 

“General Washington and his wife have 
been in the city to see their granddaughters, 
Mrs. Peters and Mrs. Law. I was introduced 
to them. He received me very politely, 
asked about the health of G[enera]l K[os- 
ciuszko] with some interest; but he was gen- 
erally too much reserved and still less curious 
and inquisitive than I supposed.” 


the Polish corps in the service of France, keeps a 
table as such, and is the regular organ between them 
and the government of France. He is able to walk 
about.” 

The Polish biographer of Kosciuszko, T. Korzon, 
submitted the question of the possibility of such a re- 
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The following extract is taken from a let- 
ter dated June 9, 1798, at Mount Vernon: 

“...I was invited by General Washington 
to come to see him; I went there with the 
family of Mr. Law. We shall leave the day 
after to-morrow.” 

We find a more detailed account of these 
occurrences in Niemcewicz’s diary. The fol- 
lowing is the account of his first meeting 
General Washington at Mrs. Peters’s: 

“We like the details, the anecdotes, and 
even the smallest incidents which Plutarch 
gives us in his lives of famous men. All that 
interests us so much. Perhaps the reason 
is that the man connects everything with 
himself; perhaps it is that in reading his 
works one willingly puts one’s self in the 
place of the hero of the history, and then, in 
spite of all one’s opinion of one’s own powers, 
not being always able to compare one’s self 
with him in lofty deeds, one likes to resemble 
him in private life. One tries to find a like- 
ness between himself and his hero, and if 
the extraordinary talents, the superiority of 
the latter, have often humiliated him, he 
consoles himself and derives great pleasure 
in seeing that the hero was often human like 
himself. 

“Tt is as much in order to justify this as- 
sertion as to give myself a very great plea- 
sure that, not being able, like Plutarch, to 
describe with a master hand the character 
and deeds of one of the greatest men of this 
century, I content myself with giving a few 
particulars of the character of this person. 

“It was Monday, May 21, 1798, that my 
respected host Mr. Law, on returning from 
Georgetown, where he had business with a 
good-for-nothing speculator who had cheated 
him, announced to us that General Wash- 
ington was at Mr. Peters’s house. Mr. Peters 
married Miss Custis, the granddaughter of 
Mrs. Washington by her first husband. 

“It was decided immediately that the 
same evening we should go to present our re- 
spects to him. Consequently we set off, 
Mrs. Law with Mr. Charles. Freiré in the 
cart, Mr. Law and I in a wagon. 

“Mr. Peters’s house is at the extreme 
point of the city, quite near Georgetown. 
We arrived there between six and seven 
o'clock. One can guess how my heart was 
beating. I was to see the man for whom 


covery to a committee composed of a physician and 
a surgeon. The opinion, reprinted in his life of Kos- 
ciuszko (Krakow, 1894, p. 677, note 768), was that it 
was not in opposition to the present state of medical 
knowledge. 

1 Washington, D. C., was called so formerly. 
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since my youth I had had great respect. I 
caught sight of him through the window and 
recognized him at once. About a dozen peo- 
ple were coming toward us. I saw only him. 
I was presented to him by Mr. Law. He held 
out his hand to me and clasped mine. We 
went into the parlor. I sat down beside him; 
I was moved, dumb, and could not look at 
him enough. It is a majestic face, in which 
dignity is united with gentleness. The por- 
traits that we have of him in Europe are not 
like him at all. He is nearly six feet high 
and very strongly built; he has an aquiline 
nose, blue eyes; his mouth, and particularly 
his lower jaw, are large. 

“He wore a tail coat, black stockings, 
satin waistcoat, and breeches of the same 
color. 

“He began by questioning me about Gen- 
eral Kosciuszko. I was extremely embar- 
rassed and confused. The first word I said 
to this great man was a lie. That was what 
this mysterious departure brought me to. 
He put to me the following questions: 

“*How long are you in this country?’ 

“*FEight months.’ 

“*How do you like it?’ 

“*T am happy, sir, to see in America those 
blessings which I was so ardently wishing 
for in my own country. To you, sir, are the 
Americans indebted for them.’ 

“He bowed with a modest air, and said 
to me: 

“*T wished always to your country well, 
and that with all my heart.’ 

“He uttered these last words with much 
feeling. 

“The questions on Kosciuszko’s journey to 
the springs, his health, etc., turned up again 
and renewed my torture. Happily, Mrs. Law’s 
daughter, aged sixteen months, came in. 
General Washington called her to him, and 
drew a peach-cheese from his pocket. 

“* Here is something for you,’ said he. He 
gave her a piece and kissed her. He then 
gave all the rest to her mother. 

““Take it, madam, for your little Law,’ 
he said. 

“The conversation turned to agriculture, 
a favorite subject with the General. They 
talked about the drought, which there 
was at this time, of how tobacco was suf- 
fering through it, and also the maize and 
barley. 

_ “I then went up to Mrs. Washington. She 
is the same age as the General; both were 
born in 1732. She is short, has bright eyes, 
a gay manner extremely good. She had on 
a gown of white stuff, drawn very tight, or 
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rather attached on both sides with pins; a 
bonnet of white gauze with ribbons of the 
same color, showing the outline of her head 
very much, leaving the forehead uncovered 
and only partly hiding her white hair, which 
was done up in a little pigtail. She was 
one of the most beautiful women in America, 
and even to-day she has something very 
charming about her. She never had any 
children by General Washington; she had 
four by her first husband, Mr. Custis. 

“We spoke with Mrs. Washington of the 
small likeness that there is between the 
General and his portraits. She asked Mrs. 
Peters at last to play the piano, which she did, 
and played the eternal ‘Battle of Prague’ 
(a favorite piece of music in America) very 
well. Tea was served. I found an opportu- 
nity to be beside the General. He praised 
an address that the town of Norfolk had 
given to the President. 

“*Did you know Mr. Jones,’ Mr. Law 
asked him, ‘who was just killed in duel by 
Mr. Livingstone?’ 

“‘T believe I did see him, but I did not 
know him intimately. They say that the 
shot he fired at his opponent cut a piece off 
his nose. . . . Howcould he miss it? You 
know Mr. Livingstone’s nose, and what a cap- 
ital target it is.’ 

“I was delighted to see the good father in 
good humor. He turned toward me, and 
asked me if I had traveled much in the 
United States. I replied that I had not been 
farther than New York, that I was surprised 
at the progress which such a new country 
had made in culture and population. 

““There are the Eastern States,’ he said 
to me, ‘that are the most advanced in cul- 
ture and population.’ 

“They were,’ said I, ‘the first in which 
the Europeans settled.’ 

““On,the contrary,’ he replied, ‘the first 
settlement was in Virginia, and then in 
New England. But it is the division into 
townships which is so favorable to the main- 
tenance of order, police, and public estab- 
lishments. The population there is very in- 
dustrious; every farmer, even the poorest, 
lives in independence.’ 

“*More independent,’ said I, ‘than many 
gentlemen in other places. You are the 
happiest people in the world.’ 

“*Provided that we do not spoil our hap- 
piness.’ 

“The company rose to depart. i8 
The General conducted us; in leaving he said 
to me: 

“*T shall be very happy to see you at 
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Mount Vernon; I shall be there in a few 
days; I hope you will come.’ 

“He kissed once more Mrs. Law’s little 
child. Mrs. Peters invited us to dinner the 
next day. We took our departure after 
eight o’clock in the evening. I was well sat- 
isfied with my day. 

“T dined next day with Mr. Peters. We 
talked of the offices that they are going to 
build for all the departments; the expense 
is estimated at $96,000. They spoke of the 
difficulty that they will have to get enough 
houses to lodge all the members. 

“‘Very well,’ the General said jokingly, 
‘they have only to camp out: the represen- 
tatives will be placed in the first row, the 
Senate in the second, the President with his 
suite in the middle.’ 

“Wednesday, the 23d, he came with Mrs. 
Washington to stay two days in Mr. Law’s 
house, where I was. All the time he was 
sincere, polite, attentive, but spoke very 
little; sometimes of agriculture, natural his- 
tory—all you could wish, except politics, on 
which subject he observed a discreet silence 
and was absolutely reserved, to such an ex- 
tent that he never questioned upon the sub- 
ject of our unfortunate revolution, nor upon 
the least thing connected with it. 

“Once at dinner the conversation turned 
upon the account of a voyage that the Duke 
of Liancourt had just published. The Gen- 
eral said: 

“*Mr. Liancourt will be vexed with me. 
When he came into this country he brought 
me letters of introduction from some of the 
most distinguished people in England. He 
had no need of them, because, owing to what 
Mr. Lafayette said to me, as well as his 
reputation and conduct, I knew the respect 
which was his due. Yet I did not receive 
him at my house; I was in the administra- 
tion, and I made a rule not to admit any 
Frenchman who was considered an emi- 
grant and who should not be presented by 
his minister. I had Mr. Liancourt informed 
by my friends of the motives which obliged 
me to deprive myself of the pleasure of seeing 
him, an advantage which I desired so much, 
and that as soon as I should be out of the 
administration I should want to see ‘him. 
But it appears that he took it badly. 

“¢ And, after all,’ he added, ‘I read in Mr. 
Monroe’s book that the French government 
reproached me with having received French 
emigrants.’ 

“On the 24th I went with him to see the 
sugar-refining factory, an immense house 
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situated near the wharf of Mrs. Barry, where 
there was then a three-masted ship, which 
they were loading with tobacco. 

“It is wonderful how much this one sugar 
factory gave life and movement to the little 
place, which was still rising. 

“Billiards were the General’s amusement. 
He played, . . . and although he has not 
played at all for twenty-five years, attention 
and skill made up for want of practice. 
Each new game was played better than the 
preceding one. He left us on the 25th be- 
tween seven and eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing, in a great hurry to see the effect that 
the last rains had had on the fields. He and 
Mrs. Washington pressed me very much to 
come to see them at Mount Vernon. I shall 
certainly keep my word to him.” 

He kept it, of course. The following pages 
of his diary give the account of the twelve 
days which he spent with Washington and 
his family. 

“June 2, MouNT VERNON. After many 
distractions and delays, we took the route to 
Mount Vernon?’ about eleven o’clock. We 
crossed the river on a ferry-boat, and fol- 
lowed the Maryland bank. The Federal City 
(or rather the grounds destined to be the 
city) is seen therefrom in the guise of an 
amphitheater. After having traveled about 
four or five miles we arrived at the point 
opposite to Alexandria. 

“T saw there a formidable-looking field 
covered with the most beautiful corn one 
could wish. I asked the reason of that fer- 
tility, unknown in America and very rare 
anywhere. I was told that the ground was 
fertilized with herrings— with the heads and 
entrails of these fishes. 

“We spent twenty-five minutes in recross- 
ing the Potomac. I stopped in Alexandria 
in order to buy a pound of tobacco. It is 
sold at one dollar a pound, which is far too 
much for a country which is the motherland 
of all kinds of tobacco. While paying for it, 
I murmured against a habit expensive, un- 
clean, and unhealthy; but the position in 
which I found myself, denied of every joy, 
as it were, appeared not a proper moment 
for renouncing it. 

“We followed the way through a country 
intersected by heights and covered with 
forests. After having gone over seven miles, 
we arrived at the foot of a hill where G[en- 
era]l Washington’s possessions begin. We 
entered a way newly hewn through an oak- 
forest, and soon discovered another hill, on 
whose top a spacious white mansion was 


1 Niemcewicz was accompanied by Mr. Law, at whose house in Georgetown he was staying. 
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situated, crowned with a little cupola, with 
attics and blinds painted in green. It is sur- 
rounded by a ditch and a brick wall with 
beautiful little turrets at the corners. Two 
grass-plots are situated at the front of the 
house. 

“The nearest way is round and small, the 
other is large and irregular. Many kinds of 
trees, shrubs, and plants in flower adorned 
the two sides of the yard. Near to the one 
end of the house two thickets of locust [sic] 
are planted—charming trees with a smooth 
trunk and small trembling leaves. The sur- 
rounding grass was of the brightest green. 
There were a few catalpa- and tulip-trees. 
Entering the house, we found Glenera]l 
Washington was at his farm. His lady ap- 
peared in a few minutes, welcomed us most 
agreeably, and hastened to serve punch. 

“At two o'clock the General arrived on 
the back of a gray horse. He descended, 
shook hands, and gave a lash to his horse, 
which went aloneto the stable. After a short 
conversation he retired in order to change 
his dress. We then inspected the interior of 
the house. One comes in through a peri- 
style which divides the house in two halves 
and ends on the piazza. It is decorated with 


a few engravings from Claude Lorraine. A 
kind of crystal lantern contains a true key 
of the Bastille:' this relic of despotism was 
offered to the General by Lafayette. Under 
the key hangs a picture representing the de- 


struction of that formidable castle. One 
sees its model on the piazza, made of a stone 
which was formerly a part of its walls.” It 
is a foot and a half high and reproduces 
exactly all the details of the castle. It is 
a pity the children have spoiled it a little. 
On the right we enter a parlor. Here we 
see a picture of G[enera]l Washington at 
the time when he was in the English ser- 
vice: a blue coat, a brown vest, and breeches 
of the same color, all adorned with narrow 
silver lace, and wearing a small bonnet of 
the shape of a mushroom. 

“Washington is represented as on the 
march, and in order to prevent any doubt on 
this subject, a paper is represented emerging 
from the group of posts with an inscrip- 
tion, ‘March Order. He has a gun and a 
violet scarf thrown across his shoulder. Mrs. 
Washington forms the pendant to that pic- 
ture. She wears a blue gown, and a head- 
dress about half an inch high, with both her 
ears uncovered, and a flower in her right 
hand. This picture, always bad, is also 
much damaged in addition. There is, too, a 


1 It is still to be seen in Mount Vernon. 
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picture representing Lafayette with his 
family. The marquis is dressed in an Ameri- 
can uniform; he presents to his wife, who is 
represented as sitting, his son, four years old, 
dressed also in American uniform. Two 
daughters of nearly the same age complete 
the group. The picture is well composed 
and well painted, but the colors have faded 
in many places. 

“There were two other pictures of the Gen- 
eral and Mrs. Washington made with ‘ pas- 
tels’; one of young Custis, one of young 
Lafayette, and one of the divine Miss Custis, 
with her hair blown about by a storm; one 
allegorical picture in enamel in honor of the 
General, and two very beautiful ones embroi- 
dered with a needle. 

“From this room we passed into a large 
one newly added by the General. That is 
the most beautiful room in the house. The 
fireplace is of white marble and is adorned 
with beautiful bas-reliefs. A few pictures 
are hanging on the walls. Engravings made 
after Trumbull represent the death of G[en- 
era]l Warren and of G[enera]l Montgomery. 
Next to this there is another parlor, adorned 
with rare engravings representing sea-scenes, 
and here one sees the excellent harpsichord 
of Miss Custis. On the other side of the 
peristyle are the dining-room, the bedroom 
and the library of the General. The upper 
hall contains the rooms of Mrs. Washington, 
Miss Custis, and the guest-chamber. They 
are very neatly and prettily furnished. 

“On the side opposite the front is a very 
large open gallery, supported by eight pil- 
lars. The most beautiful sight is seen from 
it. The Potomac, rolling its waves pom- 
pously, is visible for four or five miles, and 
the boats going to and fro give life and 
movement to the picture. A splendid grass- 
plot extends to a declivity covered with a 
dense wood. There were formerly deer and 
roebucks on the place; but not long ago they 
broke the inclosure and escaped. Very many 
birds animate the thicket. 

“This gallery is the place where the Gen- 
eral and his family spend their afternoons 
with their guests, enjoying fresh air and the 
beautiful scenery. I enjoyed myself that 
evening immensely. I found the scene to be 
similar to that of Pulawy. The opposite 
bank, the course of the river, the thicket of 
the wood—all this combined to increase the 
illusion. What a recollection! ... 

“ About three o’clock a carriage drawn by 
two horses, accompanied by a young man on 
horseback, stopped before the door. A young 
2 This is preserved, too. 
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lady of the most wonderful beauty, closely 
followed by an elderly attendant, descended. 
She was one of those celestial beings so 
rarely produced by nature, sometimes dreamt 
of by poets and painters, which one cannot 
see without a feeling of ecstasy. Her sweet- 
ness equals her beauty, and that is perfect. 
She has many accomplishments. She plays 
on the piano, she sings and designs better 
than the usual woman of America or even 
of Europe. 

“ After dinner we adjourned again to the 
gallery in order to read newspapers. In the 
evening G[enera]l Washington showed us 
round his garden. It is well cultivated, per- 
fectly kept, and is quite in Engligh style. 
All the vegetables indispensable for the 
kitchen were found there. Different kinds of 
berries, —currants, raspberries, strawberries, 
gooseberries,—a great quantity of peaches 
and cherries, but much inferior to ours; they 
are destroyed by robins, blackbirds, and 
negroes before they are ripe. There were 
very many beautiful trees: the tulip-tree 
with flowers like the tulips, white with an 
orange touch at the base; magnolias with 
flowers whose scent is almost as strong as 
the smell of an orange-tree, but not so pleas- 
ant; the sweeter scent—the small violet 
flowers have the pleasantest smell I have ever 
noticed, a mixture of strawberries and pine- 
apple; the splendid catalpa is not yet in 
flower; the New Scotland spruce of beauti- 
ful dark green, and many other trees and 
shrubs, covered with flowers of different hues, 
planted so as to produce the best of color- 
effects. The weeping-willows were deprived 
of their best decoration: the amount of snow 
was so great last winter that their boughs 
were broken under its weight. 

“The whole plantation, the garden, and 
the rest prove well that a man born with 
natural taste may guess a beauty without 
having ever seen its model. The General 
has never left America; but when one sees 
his house and his home and his garden it 
seems as if he had copied the best samples 
of the grand old homesteads of England. 

“At the hour of sunset we saw the Gen- 
eral’s herd coming home. A superb bull was 
noticeable, and had cost him some two hun- 
dred dollars. We went then to see the don- 
keys. Lafayette has sent him two stallions, 
one from Malta, another from Spain, with 
their females. They are tall and beautiful in 
their way. The General has about fifty mules, 
these animals being very good for work. 

“June 3. The next day was Sunday. 
The General kept his room in order to write 
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his mail, that day being sacred to this oc- 
cupation. I went out with Mr. Law. He 
showed me a hillock covered with old chest- 
nuts, oaks, weeping-willows, cedars, and other 
trees. It was the burial-ground, where the 
inhabitants of Mount Vernon sleep quietly 
after having closed their eyes forever. Mr. 
Law was present at the burial of the teacher 
of Mrs. Washington’s granddaughters. The 
ceremony took place in the evening of an au- 
tumnal day. The sun was just setting behind 
the blue hills and the thick oak- and bay-tree 
woods; its rays were falling obliquely on the 
smooth surface of the Potomac. A soft 
breath moved the leaves, whose color began 
to take a yellow hue. A preacher whose ap- 
pearance was very venerable, whose silvery- 
white hair made him look still more saintly, 
read a prayer for the dead, while around 
stood the assembled family, the young ladies 
with bowed heads weeping bitter tears. 

“‘*T had never seen,’ added Mr. Law, ‘a 
more affecting and majestic spectacle.’ 

“About one o’clock we had the pleasure 
of seeing Mrs. Law coming with her girl. 
Then a gentleman farmer from the neigh- 
borhood arrived with his wife, big and red- 
haired, wearing a waistband with a buckle 
of a Bohemian green color. In the evening 
no music, not even a game of chess: it was 
Sunday. We retired at nine. 

“June 4. We rode on horseback with Mr. 
Law to see the General’s farm. Mount 
Vernon was already a large estate when 
Washington inherited it from his half- 
brother. When he married Mrs. Custis she 
brought him £20,000 of Virginia value 
money, which is equal to $70,000. The larger 
part of this money was used to buy lands at 
twenty or thirty shillings the acre. He would 
not care to sell them at ten times as much. 
His estate at Mount Vernon contains now 
10,000 acres. He has just sold 23,000 acres on 
the Kanawha River at eight dollars (which 
amounts to $184,000), and at six dollars the 
lands which were offered him by the crown 
for his services in the expedition of Brad- 
dock. He possesses, besides, lands on the 
Shenandoah River in Berkeley County, which 
he has let by lease at forty dollars per 
hundred acres; moreover, he has also pos- 
sessions in Frederick County. 

“We saw this morning vast plains covered 
with different kinds of corn: pea, rye (which 
is distilled into whisky), Indian corn, wheat, 
a large meadow sown with lucerne. All 
these lands are divided into four farms, with 
a corresponding number of colored men to 
each and a colored overseer. 
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“Mr. Anderson, the chief steward, is a 
Scotch farmer. We saw a very large mill 
built of stones, and an American engine in- 
vented by Mr. Evans (who has written a 
book on mills) for the ventilation of flour. 
Besides different kinds of corns which are 
ground for the use of the family and for the 
negroes, about a thousand barrels a year are 
sold, which amounts to at least $5000 (five 
bushels making up a barrel, and five dollars 
being the lowest price). A stranger who 
brings corn to the mill pays one eighth of 
the product. 

“Next to the mill there is a distillery, 
which is under the charge of Mr. Ander- 
son’s son. It produces yearly about 12,000 
gallons of whisky, and can give about 50 
gallons daily, if the season is not too hot. As 
the price of a gallon is four shillings of Vir- 
ginia gold, it must have made £2400 instead 
of the £600 mentioned by Mr. Anderson.’ 

“If the distillery produces poison for men, 
it gives fine food for the pigs, of which there 
are about 150 of the Guinea kind, with short 
legs and hollow back. We saw here and 
there herds of sheep: the General keeps 
about 600-700 sheep; they are not as big as 
those in England. A kind of rose-bay very 
prevalent in the woods of the country con- 
tains poison, and many of these animals die 
from it. 

“We entered some negroes’ huts—for 
their habitations cannot be called houses. 
They are far more miserable than the poor- 
est of the cottages of our peasants. The 
husband and his wife sleep on a miserable 
bed, the children on the floor. A very poor 
chimney, a little kitchen furniture amid 
this misery—a tea-kettle and cups. A boy 
about fifteen was lying on the floor with an 
attack of dreadful convulsions. The General 
had sent to Alexandria for a physician. A 
small orchard with vegetables was situated 
close to the hut. Five or six hens, each with 
ten or fifteen chickens, walked there. That 
is the only pleasure allowed to negroes: they 
are not permitted to keep either ducks or 
geese or pigs. They sell the chickens in 
Alexandria and buy with the money some 
furniture. They receive a peck of Indian 
corn every week, and half of it is for the 
children, besides twenty herrings in a month. 
At the harvest-time those who are working 
in the field obtain salt and meat. They re- 
ceive a cotton jacket and a pair of breeches 
yearly. The General possesses 300 negroes, 
excepting women and children, of which a 
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part belongs to Mrs. Washington. Mr. An- 
derson told me that there are no more than 
a hundred working in fields. They are work- 
ing all the week, and have no days for them- 
selves except Sundays. One sees that the 
position of our peasants is infinitely happier. 
The mulattoes are generally chosen for per- 
sonal services. The laws of Virginia direct 
that children shall follow the condition of 
the mother: the son or the daughter of the 
mulatto woman and a white man are slaves, 
as well as the children of her daughter, 
although they may be white. 

“General Washington treats his negroes 
far more humanely than the greater part of 
his Virginian countrymen, who generally 
give to their negroes nothing but bread and 
water and lashes. Be it use or natural tem- 
per inclined towards gaiety, but I never saw 
negroes sorrowful. Last Sunday there were 
about thirty divided in two bands playing at 
the bar. They were springing and gamboling 
as if they were at rest all through the week. 

“June 5. This morning the General rode 
with us in order to show us another of his 
farms. We saw there a plow of his inven- 
tion. In the middle of the axle a hollow cyl- 
inder is fitted. It is filled with corn. When 
the plow moves, the cylinder turns, and the 
grain falls in the hollow made by the share. 
A fiat piece placed behind covers the grain 
with earth. 

“The General is often censured for his 
reserve and taciturnity. It is true that he 
does not talk much; but he does not avoid 
conversation when ene advances a subject 
worthy of remark. 

“We talked about the French Revolution, 
and he said: 

““The acts of the French in Holland, in 
Italy, in Switzerland must be a warning to 
other nations as to their intentions, and 
must show that neither the freedom nor the 
happiness of men, but unbounded ambition, 
the desire of conquest and of empire, are 
the only motives of their striving.’ 

“ At table, after the ladies’ departure, or 
when sitting under the portico, he often 
talked with me for hours. His favorite sub- 
ject is agriculture; but he answered with 
great kindness all the questions put to him 
on the Revolutionary War, armies, and so 
on. He has a remarkable memory. He 
enumerated for me once all the rivers, lakes, 
and other waterways from Portsmouth to 
the Mississippi. 

“He may have committed errors during 


1 The difference is due, no doubt, to the fact that the writer calculated in Virginian pounds 
and Mr. Anderson in English ones. 
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his administration, he might not be free 
from certain faults connected rather with 
his age than with his heart; but he is a 
great man, whose virtues equal his services 
to his fatherland. He has exhibited valor 
and ability in battles, disinterestedness at 
all times. He served without remuneration, 
and at the time of the greatest enthusiasm 
of a grateful nation he declined to accept 
any kind of reward. He has shown that he 
was not eager for glory; for being in the 
position to stay for his whole life at the 
head of the government, he voluntarily re- 
nounced the office of President. The device 
accepted for his arms is most applicable to 
himself: Hxitus acta probat. 

“Since his retirement he pursues a quiet 
and uniform life. He rises at five in the 
morning, and reads or writes until seven. 
He takes his breakfast-tea with a cake of 
Indian corn (because of his teeth), cutting it 
in slices, which he covers with butter and 
honey. He goes on his horse to seé the 
work in the fields; sometimes he stops in 
the middle of a meadow in order to hold a 
consultation with Mr. Anderson. He comes 
back at two, changes his dress, and is ready 
for dinner. If there are guests, he likes to 
talk after dinner, with a glass of Madeira 
wine by his side. Afterward he reads very 
speedily the newspapers, of which he receives 
quite ten of different kinds, and answers let- 
ters. Tea is given at seven; he talks until 
nine, then he goes to bed. 

“Mrs. Washington is one of the most de- 
lightful persons one can meet. Good, sweet, 
and exceedingly pleasant, she likes to talk, 
and talks well, of old times. She told me 
she remembered a time when there was 
only one carriage in the whole of Virginia; 
the ladies invited to an entertainment rode 
on horseback. All the trade consisted in a 
few exported tobaccos. The English corre- 
spondents did not fail to send from time to 
time one or two pounds of tea, which was 
considered as a special favor. 

“T was considered in this home not as a 
stranger, but rather as a member of the 
family. They cared about everything which 
concerned myself. 

“Mrs. Washington was born on the North 
River; her maiden name was Dandridge. 

“June 6. Mr. Law has gone to Baltimore. 
About four o’clock Mrs. Stuart, Mrs. Wash- 
ington’s daughter-in-law, came with her four 
daughters and her husband in a carriage 
drawn by four horses, with two postboys and 
two negroes on horseback. 

“June 7. I went a long walk to the her- 
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ring-fishery. April is the time of fishing. It 
happened that about a hundred thousand 
were caught at a time. It is the best food 
for negroes. I have copied a few birds from 
Gatesby’s ‘ Natural History.’ It is an excel- 
lent book, giving birds, fishes, plants, etc., 
from Florida, the Bahama Islands, Georgia, 
Carolina, etc. The pictures are very true to 
life. 

“June 8. The roebucks disappeared three 
years ago from the General’s park. This 
afternoon we discovered three of these ani- 
mals browsing in the grass at a short dis- 
tance from the house. The General pro- 
posed to me to go and see them nearer. We 
went. He walks very quickly. I could scarcely 
follow him. We made a turn in order to 
lead them to make a retreat toward the 
fields. However ingenious it was, it did 
not succeed. The bucks disappeared into 
the woods. 

“June 9. Mrs. Washington presented me 
with a china cup bearing her initials and 
the names of the States of the Union. Miss 
Custis offered me my cipher composed of 
flowers prepared very well by herself. The 
same evening I received a letter from Borg 
... and another from Most{owski]: these 
were the first answers to my many letters sent 
from America. My emotion was so great 
that I felt almost in a fever. I thought at 
once of my only friend—my country. I would 
have flown there with the speed of thought. 
This night I dreamt I was in Poland, and, 
strange to say, I felt a regret to be there: 
indeed, it was only a dream! .. . 

“June 10, Sunday. The weather is cool. 
I took a turtle weighing at least twelve 
pounds. We retired at nine o’clock. 

“June 11, Monday. I had a talk with Dr. 
Stuart. He told me: ‘Nobody knows better 
the cruelty, the inconvenience, and the 
uselessness of slavery than the Virginians. 
Their existence is expensive; their work is 
of little profit if they are not whipped; the 
overseers cost much and steal far more. 
We all would consent to make them free. 
But how to do it, since they are so numer- 
ous? They tried to let them lands by lease: 
with the exception of a few, they would 
neither work nor pay the rent. Then the 
unhappy black color makes such a wide dif- 
ference between the two races. It will al- 
ways make the black one a separate class, 
which will be considered as an inferior one 
in spite of all the enlightenments of philoso- 
phy, and can never mingle with the white 
race. These difficulties will increase from 
day to day because the blacks multiply; only 
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a large increase of the white population by 
immigration from Europe could prevent the 
evil.’ 

“Mrs. Washington has shown me a small 
collection of medals coined during the Revo- 
lution. There is one with the head of Gen- 
eral Washington, of great likeness, coined 
at the occasion of the evacuation of Boston; 
it weighs at least 100 ounces. Another for 
General Gates after Burgoyne’s surrender- 
ing; others for General Greene, General Mor- 
gan, Colonel Howard, Colonel Washington 
at the occasion of the battle of Cowpens, one 
for Franklin, one for M. de Fleury, one for 
Paul Jones, one representing Liberty’s head 
on one side, on the other France covering 
America with her shield (egis) against 
Great Britain. There were besides a Cin- 
cinnati’s order set with diamonds, presented 
by the French navy; a golden box of a very 
inferior workmanship offered by the city of 
New York, together with the citizenship. 

“In the evening the General went to the 
warehouse in order to see the goods coming 
from Europe, in the same way as is the cus- 
tom with us for wares brought from Danzig. 

“ Every day I see new birds coming to make 
their nests in these woods: turtle-doves; 


cardinals, all red; Baltimores, orange with 
black bands. Theysing very sweetly, they are 
very beautiful, but I prefer a simple night- 
ingale from Poland. I read to-day Gresset’s 
‘Ode to the Fatherland’; it moved me to 
tears. I copy a stanza: 


Heureux qui des mers Atlantiques 
Au toit paternel revenu, 

Consacre 4 ses dieux domestiques 
Un repos enfin obtenu; 

Plus heureux le mortel sensible 
Qui reste citoyen paisible, 

Oi la nature I’a placé, 

Jusqu’d ce que sa derniére heure 
Ouvre la derniére demeure 

Oi ses aieux |’ont devancé. 


(Happy he who, coming back from the Atlantic 
seas to his father’s house, devotes to his domestic 
gods the rest at last obtained; but happier is the 
sensible mortal who, a peaceful citizen, remains 
in the place where nature put him, until his last 
hour opens the last abode where his ancestors 
have preceded him.) 


“June 12. We spoke about authors who 
have written the history of the Revolution. 
Gordon has given more details than any 
other; he went to see the General’s archives. 
They consist of from thirty to forty boxes, 
containing all the papers concerning mili- 
tary expeditions, reports, journals, the cor- 
respondence with Congress and with the 

Vo. LXIII.—63. 
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generals. Such a rich collection of materi- 
als, and Gordon did not stay here more 
than three weeks in order to read them over 
and to take notes. The General intends to 
build a separate house to keep them in, for 
the collection is very voluminous. 

“June 13. Mr. Law came back from Bal- 
timore, where he had gone in order to consult 
lawyers in a case. In the morning we went 
fishing with Mr. Anderson and some negroes. 
Coming back, we found a large party arrived 
from Alexandria. The table was laid in the 
great hall for twenty persons with a service of 
porcelain of Sévres. The General was in good 
humor, polite, and full of attention to every- 
body. Among them were the young Ran- 
dolphs, whose ages taken together scarcely 
come to thirty-eight years, and who have, 
nevertheless, three children. Mrs. F 
who in point of amplitude is inferior only to 
the late Semiramis, was of a gay disposition 
and had a good appetite; while she swept 
away the dishes one after the other, her hus- 
band encouraged her, saying, with a smile: 
‘A little more, Betsy, a little more.’ 

“In the evening, when the company re- 
tired, the General, Mr. Law, and I retired to 
the gallery. Washington read a letter which 
he had just received from a friend in Paris. 
It was written reasonably and in cold blood, 
with a good knowledge of the situation of 
France, and of the policy of those who direct 
it. It gave opportunity for a conversation 
on the wrongs which America suffers from 
France and the bloody conflict about to 
break out between the two countries. 

“This conversation aroused the indigna- 
tion of the old chief and citizen; I never 
heard him before speak with so much fire 
and candor: 

“*Whether we consider the wrongs and 
the plunder which our trade is suffering, 
which amounts to fifty million dollars, or 
the outrage to the independence, to the dig- 
nity of the nation, in ejecting our ministers, 
or whether we think at last of the oppres- 
sion, ruin, and destruction of free nations 
produced by this military government, we 
always see the necessity of arming ourselves 
with a power and cunningness equaling the 
danger which threatens us. Patience and 
submission will not avail us any more than 
it did Venice. Submission is cowardice. 
Rather than that, America will arouse; every 
one of us, myself, in spite of my age, will 
give all the blood that remains in my veins. 

“*Mr. Adams is censured for too much 
passion in deeds and too much boldness in 
speech. From the moment I left the admin- 
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istration, I have not written a single word 
to Mr. Adams, neither have I received from 
him anything except the despatches which 
we have seen in public papers; I do not know 
where his other sources of information are 
from. But I am persuaded that as a reason- 
able and honest man and as a good American 
he cannot act otherwise. I myself should be 
perhaps not less emphatic in his place in 
words, but certainly I would prepare not any 
less steadily and energetically.’ 

“The keen and noble words of this man filled 
my heart with great respect and emotion.’ 

“In the evening Miss Custis sang and 
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played on the harpsichord to me for the last 
time. Next day (June 14) I was awakened 
before sunrise. Once more I walked around 
the green woods of Mount Vernon and 
glanced my last upon the wide, open view, on 
the waters of the Potomac. At six o’clock, 
more with silence than with words express- 
ing my gratefulness for the hospitality and 
my sorrow on leaving that home, I bade 
farewell to General Washington and his 
worthy wife and the beautiful Miss Custis. 
In the company of Mr. and Mrs. Law, as well 
as their pretty baby daughter, we went back 
through Alexandria to Georgetown.” 
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r iO} ICHOA water-hole is in no way re- 


such by people in Arizona, but if 
the waters could speak and tell 
about what happened at their sides in the 
long ago, men would listen. Three gen- 
erations of white men and Mexicans have 
fought Apaches since then, and one genera- 
tion of Apaches has walked in the middle of 
the big road. There have been stories enough 
in the meantime. Men have struggled in 
crowds over similar water-holes throughout 
the Southwest, and Ochoa has been forgotten. 

With the coming of the great war, the 
regular soldiers were withdrawn to partici- 


1 Washington, as is known, belonged to the party 
which was opposed to France, considering the principles 
of the French Revolution as too far advanced. The 
French minister Genet was dismissed during his ad- 
ministration, which gave rise to difficulties that continued 
during all the time of Adams’s administration, and in- 
creased through his inability to remove them. It seems 
that it ought to be put to the credit of Jefferson’s and 
Kosciuszko’s services for the progress of freedom in the 
United States to have removed this danger. It was very 
likely done through Koseiuszko’s personal influence upon 
the French Directory, through his representation of the 
overwhelming probability of the election of Jefferson, 


pate in it. The Apaches redoubled their 
hostilities. This was in Cochise’s day, and 
he managed well for them. 

Volunteers entered the United States ser- 
vice to take the places of the departed sol- 
diers, to hold the country, and to protect 
the wagon-trains then going to California. 
A regiment of New Mexican volunteer in- 
fantry, Colonel Simms commanding, was sta- 
tioned at Fort Bowie, and was mostly engaged 
in escorting the caravans. There was a mili- 
tary order that such trains should leave the 
posts only on the Ist of every month, when 
the regular soldier escort was available; but 
in enterprising self-reliance the pioneers 
often violated this. 

One lazy summer day a Texan came plod- 


who was known as a friend of France and of freedom. 
We find a reference to it in Jefferson’s letter to Kosci- 
uszko, dated February 21, 1799: 

“Mr. Gerry’s communications, with other informa- 
tions, prove that France is sincere in her wishes for 
reconciliation. If we are left in peace, I have no doubt 
the wonderful turn in the public opinion now manifestly 
taking place [i.e., from Federalists to Democrats] and 
rapidly increasing will in the course of this summer 
become so universal and so weighty that friendship 
abroad and freedom at home will be firmly established 
through the influence and the constitutional powers of 
the people at large.” 
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ding through the dust to the sentries at 
Bowie. He was in a state of great exhaus- 
tion, and when taken to Colonel Simms he 
reported that he had escaped from a Texas 
emigrant caravan, which was rounded up by 
Apaches at Ochoa water-hole, about forty- 
five miles east and south of this point, and 
that they were making a fight against great 
odds. If help was not quickly forthcoming, it 
was death for all. 

Immediately the colonel took what of his 
command could be spared, together with a 
small cavallard of little hospital mules, and 
began the relief march. 

These Americo-Mexican soldiers were 
mountain men and strong travelers. All 
during the remainder of the day they 
shuffled along in the dust—brown, blue- 
bearded men, shod in buckskin moccasins, 
of their own construction, and they made 
the colonel’s pony trot. There are many 
hills and many plains in forty-five miles, and 
infantry is not a desert whirlwind. Night 
settled over the command, but still they 
shuffled on. Near midnight they could hear 
the slumping of occasional guns. The colo- 
nel well knew the Apache fear of the de- 
mons of the night, who hide under the 
water and earth by day, but who stalk at 
dark, and are more to be feared than white 
men, by long odds. He knew that they did 
not go about except under stress, and he 
had good hope of getting into the belea- 
guered wagons without much difficulty. He 
knew his problem would come afterward. 

Guided by the guns, which the white men 
fired more to show their wakefulness than 
in hopes of scoring, the two companies trod 
softly in their buckskin foot-gear; but the 
mules struck flinty hard against the wayside 
rocks, and then one split the night in friendly 
answer to the smell of a brother mule 
somewhere out in the dark. But no opposi- 
tion was encountered until occasional bullets 
came whistling over there from the wagons. 
“Hold on, pardners!” shouted the colonel. 
“This is United States infantry; let us in.” 

This noise located the command, and bul- 
lets and arrows began to seek them out in 
the darkness from all sides, but with a rush 
they passed into the packed wagons and 
dropped behind the intrenchments. The poor 
people of the train were greatly cheered by 
the advent. By morning the colonel had 
looked about him, and he saw a job of un- 
usual proportions before him. They were 
poor emigrants from Texas, their wagons 
piled with common household goods, and 
with an unusual proportion of women and 
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children—dry, care-worn women in calico 
shifts, which the clinging wind blew close 
about their wasted and unlovely frames. In 
the center stood a few skeletons of horses, 
destined to be eaten, and which had had no 
grass since the train had been rounded up. 
What hairy, unkempt men there were lay 
behind their bales, long rifles in hand, bullets 
and powder-horns by their elbows—tough 
customers, who would “sell out” dearly. 

Presently a very old man came to the 
colonel, saying he was the head person of 
the train, and he proposed that the officer 
come to his wagon, where they could talk 
over the situation seriously. 

The colonel was at the time a young man. 
In his youth he had been afflicted with desk- 
work in the great city of New York. He 
could not see anything ahead but a life of 
absolute regularity, which he did not view 
complacently. He was book-taught along 
the lines of construction and engineering, 
which in those days meant anything from a 
smoke-house to a covered bridge. Viewed 
through the mist of years he must, in his 
day, have been a fair prospect for femi- 
nine eyes. The West was fast eating up the 
strong young men of the East, ana Simms 
found his way with the rest to the uttermost 
point of the unknown lands, and became a 
vagrant in Taos. Still, a man who knew as 
much as he did, and who could get as far 
West as Taos, did not have to starve to 
death. There were merchants there who 
knew the fords of the Cimarron and the 
dry crossings of the Mexican custom-house, 
but who kept their accounts by cutting 
notches on a stick. So Simms got more 
writing to do, a thing he had tried to escape 
by the long voyage and muling of previous 
days. Being young, his gaze lingered on the 
long-haired, buckskin men of Taos, and he 
made endeavor to exchange the quill for the 
rifle and the trap, and shortly became a pro- 
tégé of Kit Carson. He succeeded so well 
that in the long years since he has been no 
nearer a pen than a sheep-corral would be. 

He succumbed to his Mexican surround- 
ings, and was popular with all. When the 
great war came he remembered New York 
and declared for the Union. Thus by hooks 
which I do not understand he became a colo- 
nel in the situation where I have found him. 

As he approached the old man’s part of 
the train he observed that he was richer and 
much better equipped than his fellows. He 
had a tremendous Conestoga and a spring- 
wagon of fine workmanship. His family con- 
sisted of a son with a wife and children, and 
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a daughter who looked at the colonel until 
his mind was completely diverted from the 
seriousness of their present position. The 
raw, wind-blown, calico women had not 
seemed feminine to the officer, but this 
young person began to make his eyes pop, 
and his blood go charging about in his veins. 

She admitted to the officer in a soft South- 
ern voice that she was very glad he had 
gotten in, and the colonel said he was very 
glad indeed that he was there, which state- 
ment had only be- 
come a fact in the 
last few seconds. 

Still, a bullet-and- 
arrow-swept wagon-park was 
quite as compelling as the eyes 
of Old Man Hall’s daughter, for 
that was herfather’s name. The 
colonel had a new interest in 
rescue. The people of the train 
were quite demoralized, and had 
no reasonable method to sug- 
gest as a way out, so the colo- 
nel finally said: “Mr. Hall, we 
must now burn all this property 
to prevent its falling into the 
hands of the enemy. I will take 
my hospital mules and hook 
them up to a couple of your 
lightest wagons, on which will 
be loaded nothing but provi- 
sions, old women, small children, 
and what wounded we have, and 
then we will fight our way back 
to the post.” 

Mr. Hall pleaded against this 
destruction, but the officer said 
that the numbers of the in- 
vesting enemy made it imperative that they 
go out as lightly as possible, as he had no 
more mules and could spare no more men 
to guard the women. It seemed hard to burn 
all that these people had in the world, but 
he knew of no other way to save their lives. 

He then had two wagons drawn out, and 
after a tussle got his unbroken pack-mules 
hooked up. Then the other stuff was piled 
into the remaining wagons and set on fire. 
The soldiers waited until the flames were 
beyond human control, when they sprang 
forward in skirmish formation, followed out 
of bow-shot by the wagons and women. A 
rear-guard covered the retreat. 

As the movement began, Colonel Simms 
led his pony up to the daughter of Mr. Hall, 
and assisted her to mount. Simms was a 
young man, and it seemed to him more 
important that a beautiful young woman 
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should be saved than some sisters who car- 
ried the curbs and collar-marks of an almost 
spent existence. This may not be true judg- 
ment, but Simms had little time to ponder 
the matter. 

Now the demons of the Arizona deserts 
began to show themselves among the brush 
and rocks, and they came in boldly, firing 
from points of vantage at the moving troops. 
A few went down, but the discipline told, 
and the soldiers could not be checked. 

Scurrying in front ran 
the Indians, on foot and 
on horseback. They had 
few guns, and their ar- 


> a" rows were not equal to 
‘ > the muzzle-loading mus- 
<==~ kets of the troops or the 


long rifles of the Texans. 

A few of the savages 

were hit, and this caused 

them to draw off. The 
wounded soldiers were loaded 
into the wagons, which were 
now quite full. 

What with having to stop 
to ram the charges home in 
their guns, and with the slow 
progress of the women on foot, 
the retreat dragged its toil- 
some way. There were bad 
places in the back trail— places 
which Simms knew the Apaches 
would take advantage of; but 
there was nothing for it but to 
push boldly on. 

After a couple of hours the 
command drew near a line of 
bluffs up which the trail led. 
There was no way around. Simms halted his 
wagons at the foot of the coulée leading up, 
and sent his men in extended order on each 
flank to carry the line of the crest, intend- 
ing to take the wagons and women up after- 
ward. This they did after encountering 
some opposition, and when just in the act 
of reaching the level of the mesa, a score of 
mounted warriors dashed at the line and 
rode over it, down the coulée in a whirl of 
dust, and toward the women, who had no 
protection which could reach them in time 
to save. The men on the hill, regardless of 
the enemy in front, turned their muskets on 
the flying bunch, as did the rear-guard; but 
it was over with a shot, and the soldiers 
saw the warriors ride over the women and 
wagons, twanging their bows and thrusting 
with their lances. The mules turned, tangled 
in their harness, and lay kicking in a con- 
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fused heap. The women ran scurrying about 
like quail. The cloud of dust and racing- 
ponies passed on, receiving the fire of the 
rear-guard again, and were out of range. 
With them went the colonel’s horse and Old 
Man Hall’s daughter, stampeded—killed by 
the colonel’s kindness. No arm could save. 

When the dust settled, several women and 
children lay on the sand, shot with arrows or 
cut by lances. The mules were rearranged, 
the harness was patched, and 
the retreat was resumed. 

Old Man Hall was hysterical 
with tears, Simms was dumb 
beyond speech, as they marched 
along beside the clanking 
wagons, with their moaning 
loads. On all sides strode the 
gallant New Mexicans and 
Texans, shooting and loading. 
The Apaches, encouraged by 
success, plied them with arrows 
and shots from every arroyo 
which afforded safe retreat. 
The colonel ran from one part 
of the line to another, directing 
and encouraging his men. By 
afternoon every one was much 
exhausted, Colonel Simms par- 
ticularly so from his constant 
activity and distress of mind. 

Old Man Hall had calmed 
down and had become taciturn, 
except for the working of his 
hollow jaws as he talked to 
himself. Going to the rear 
wagon, he took out a cotton 
bag, which he swung across his 
shoulders, and trudged along 
with it. “Some valuables he 
cherishes,” thought Simms; 
“but to add such weight in this 
trying march seems strange. Demented 
by the loss of his daughter, probably.” 

Slower and slower moved the old man with 
his sack, falling back until he mingled with 
the rear-guard, and then even dropping be- 
hind that. 

“Come, come, camarado, stir yourself! 
The Indios are just behind!” they called. 

“I don’t care,” he replied. ' 

“Throw away the sack. Why do you carry 
that? Is your sack more precious than your 
blood?” 

“Yes, it is now,” he said almost cheer- 
fully. 

“What does it contain, sefior? Paper 
money, no doubt.” 

“No; it is full of pinole and pemochie and 
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strychnine—for the wolves behind us”; and 
Old Man Hall trod slower and slower, and 
was two hundred yards in the rear before 
Simms noticed him. 

“Halt! We will go back and get the old 
man, and have him put in the wagons,” he 
said. 

The soldiers turned to go back, when up 
from the brush sprang the Apaches, and 
Hall was soon dead. : 

“Come on; it is of no use 
now,” signaled Simms. 

“The old man is loco,” said 
a soldier. “He had a sack of 
poisoned meal over his shoul- 
der. He is after revenge.” 

“Poisoned meal!” 

“Yes, sefior; that is as he 
said,” replied the soldier. 

But under the stress Simms’s 
little column toiled along until 
dusk, when they were forced 
to stop and intrench in a dry 
camp. There was no water in 
those parts, and the Indians 
had no doubt drawn off for 
the night—gone to the Ochoa 
spring, it was thought, and 
would be back in the morning. 
By early dawn the retreat 
started on its weary way, but 
no Indians appeared to oppose 
them. All day long they strug- 
gled on, and that night camped 
in the post. They had been de- 
livered from their peril: at lit- 
tle cost, when the situation was 
considered, so men said—all 
except Hall’s son and the young 
commanding officer. The cara- 
van had violated the order of 
the authorities in traveling 
without escort, and had been punished. Old 
Man Hall, who had been responsible, was 
dead, so the matter rested. 


Il, 


THE people who had so fortunately come 
within the protecting lines of Bowie were 
quite exhausted after their almost ceaseless 
exertions of the last few days, and had dis- 
posed themselves as best they could to make 
up their lost sleep. Some of the soldiers 
squeezed the tequela pigskin pretty hard, but 
they had earned it. 

Colonel Simms tossed uneasily on his rude 
bunk for some time before he gained oblivion. 
Something in the whole thing had been in- 
complete. He had had soldiers killed and 
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soldiers wounded—that was a part of the 
game. Some emigrants had suffered—that 
could not be helped. It was the good-looking 
girl, gone swirling off into the unknown des- 
ert, in the dust of the Apache charge, which 
was the rift in the young colonel’s lute, and 
he had begun to admit it to himself. What 
could be done? What was his duty in the 
matter? His inclination was to conduct an 
expedition in quest of her. He knew his 
Apache so well that hope died out of his 
mind. Even if she could get away on the 
colonel’s swift pony, an Apache on foot could 
trail and run down a horse. But the tired 
body and mind gave over, and he knew no- 
thing until the morning light opened his eyes. 
Sitting opposite him on a chair was the bro- 
ther of Hall’s daughter, with his chin on his 
hands, and his long rifle across his knees. 

“Good morning, Mr. Hall,” he said. 

“Mornin’, colonel,” replied Hall. “Ah ’m 
goin’ back after my sista, colonel. Ah ’m 
goin’ back, leastwise, to whar she was.” 

“So am I,” spoke up Simms, like a flash, 
as he swung himself to his feet, “and right 
now.” With men like Simms to think was to 
act. 

He was refreshed by his rest, and was 
soon bustling about the post. The day before 
two companies of his regiment had come into 
the post on escort duty. They were pony- 
mounted, despite their being infantry, and 
were fresh. These he soon rationed, and 
within an hour’s time had them trailing 
through the dust on the back track. Hall’s 
sad-faced son rode by his side, saying little, 
for both felt they could not cheer each other 
with words. 

Late in the afternoon, when coming across 
the mesa which ended at the bluff where the 
misfortune had overtaken the girl, they made 
out mounted figures at the very point where 
they had brought up the wagons. 

“If they are Apaches, we will give them a 
fight now; they won’t have to chase us to get 
it, either,” said the colonel, as he broke his 
command into a slow lope. 

Steadily the two parties drew together. 
More of the enemy showed above the bluffs. 
They formed in line, which was a rather 
singular thing for Apaches to do, and pres- 
ently a horseman drew out, bearing a white 
flag on a lance. 

“Colonel, those are lanceros of Mexico,” 
spoke up the orderly sergeant behind the 
officer. 

“Yes, yes; I can see now,” observed Simms. 
“Trot! March! Come on, bugler.” Saying 
which, the colonel, attended by his man, rode 
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forth rapidly, a white handkerchief flapping 
in his right hand. 

So they proved to be, the irregular soldiers 
of distracted Mexico—wild riders, gorgeous 
in terra-cotta buckskin and red serapes, bent 
on visiting punishment on Apache Indians 
who ravaged the valleys of Chihuahua and 
Sonora, and having, therefore, much in 
common with the soldiers on this side of 
the line. 

In those days the desert scamperers did 
not know just where the international boun- 
dary was. It existed on paper, no doubt, but 
the bleak sand stretches gave no sign. Every 
man or body of men owned the land as far 
on each side of them as their rifles would 
carry, and no farther. Both Mexico and the 
United States were in mighty struggles for 
their lives. Neither busied themselves about 
a few miles of cactus, or the rally and push 
of their brown-skinned irregulars. 

Shortly the comandante of the lancers 
came up. He was a gay fellow with a brown 
face, set with liquid black eyes, and togged 
out in the rainbows of his national costume. 
Putting out his hand to Simms, he spoke: 
“Buenos dios; sefior. Is it you who have 
killed all the Apaches?” 

“Si, capitan,” replied Simms. “I had the 
honor to command, but I do not think we 
killed so many.” 

“Madre de Dios! you call that not many! 
Ha, you are a terrible soldier!” And the lan- 
cer slapped him on the back. “I saw the 
battle-ground; I rode among the bodies as 
far as I could make my horse go. I saw all 
the burned wagons, and the Indios lying 
around the water-hole, as thick as flies in a 
kitchen. It smelled so that I did not stop to 
count them; they were as many as a flock of 
sheep. I congratulate you. Did you lose 
many soldados ?” 

“No, capitan. I did not lose many men, 
but I lost a woman—just down below the 
bluffs. Did you see her body there?” 

In truth, the poisoned sack of meal had 
come only slowly into Simms’s mind when he 
thought of the dead Indians about the water- 
hole, and he did not care to enlighten a 
foreign officer in a matter so difficult of 
explanation. 

“No,” answered the Mexican; “they were 
all naked Apaches—I made note of that. 
We looked for others, but there were none. 
You are a terrible soldier. I congratulate 
you; you will have promotion, and go to the 
great war in the East.” 

“Oh, it is nothing, I assure you,” grunted 
Simms, as he trotted off to get away from 






























his gruesome glories. “Come, sefior; we will 
look at the girl’s trail below the bluffs.” 

“Was she mounted well?” inquired the 
lancer, full of a horseman’s instinct. 

“Yes; she had a fast horse, but he had 
been ridden far. He was my own.” 

“She was of your family?” 

“No, no; she was coming through with 
the wagon-train from Texas.” 
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flanker who waved his hat, and toward him 
rode the officer. Nearing, he recognized the 
man, who was a half-breed American, well 
known as a trailer of great repute. 
“Colonel, here are the prints of the Apache 
ponies; | know by their bare feet and the 
rawhide shoes. Your pony is not among 
them; he was shod with iron. These ponies 
were very tired; they step short and stumble 
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“She was a beautiful sefiorita?” ventured 
the lancer, with a sharp smile. 

“Prettiest filly from Taos to New Orleans,” 
spoke our gallant, in his enthusiasm, and 
then they dismounted at the wagon place, 
which was all beaten up with the hoof-marks 
of the lancers. 

The best trailers among the mountain men 
of the command were soon on the track of 
the horsed Indians who had driven off the 
girl, and this they ran until quite dark. The 
enemy had gone in full flight. 

Simms made his camp, and the Mexican 
lancer pushed on ahead, saying he would join 
him again in the morning. 

By early light Simms had his troops in 
motion; but the trail was stamped up by the 
lancer command, and he could follow only 
this. He was in a broken country now, and 
rode far before he began to speculate on 
seeing nothing of his friend of yesterday. 
Some three hours later he did find evidence 
that the lancers had made a halt, but with- 
out unsaddling. Simms had run the trail 
carefully, and had his flankers out on the 
sides, to see that no one cut out from the 
grand track. Soon he was summoned by a 





among the bushes,” said the man, as he and 
the colonel rode along, bending over in their 
saddles. “See that spot on the ground. They 
had run the stomachs out of their horses. 
They stopped here and talked. They dis- 
mounted.” Both the colonel and the trailer 
did the same. “There is no print of her shoe 
here,” the trailer continued slowly. “See 
where they walked away from their horses 
and stood here in a bunch. They were talk- 
ing. Here comes a pony-track back to them 
from the direction of the chase. This pony 
was very tired. His rider dismounted here 
and walked to the group. The moccasins all 
point toward the way they were running. 
They were talking. Colonel, the girl got 
away. I may be mistaken, but that is what 
the trail says. All the Indians are here. I 
have counted twenty ponies.” 

There is nothing to do in such places but 
believe the trail. It often lies, but in the 
desert it is the only thing which speaks. 
Taking his command again, the colonel 
pushed on as rapidly as he dared, while 
feeling that his flanking trailers could do 
their work. They found no more sign of 
the Indians, who had evidently given up the 
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chase, thinking, probably, the wagons more 
important than the fast horse-girl. 

All day long they progressed, the colonel 
wondering why he did not come up with the 
lancer command. Why was the Mexican in 
such ahurry? He did not relish the idea of 
this man’s rescuing the girl, if that was 
to be fate. Long he speculated, but time 
brought only more doubt and suspicion. At 
places the Mexican had halted, and the 
ground was tramped up in a most meaning- 
less way. Again the trailer came to him. 

“Colonel,” he said, “these people were 
blinding a trail. It ’s again’ nature for hu- 
mans to walk around like goats in a corral. 
I think they have found where the girl 
stopped, but I can’t run my eye on her heel.” 

The colonel thought hard, and being 
young, he reached a rapid conclusion. He 
would follow the Mexican to the end of his 
road. Detailing a small body of picked 
trailers to follow slowly on the. sides of the 
main trail, he mounted, and pushed on at 
a lope. Darkness found the Mexicans still 
going. While his command stopped to feed 
and rest, the colonel speculated. He knew 
the Mexicans had a long start; it was unlikely 
that they would stop. He thought, “I will 


sleep my command until midnight, and fol- 


low the trail by torch-light. I will gain the 
advantage they did over me last night.” 
After much searching on the mountain- 
side in the gloom, some of his men found a 
pitch-tree, which they felled and slivered. 
At the appointed time the command resumed 
its weary way. Three hundred yards ahead, 
a small party followed the trail by their 
firelight. This would prevent, in a measure, 
an ambuscade. A blanket was carried ahead 
of the flaming stick—a poor protection from 
the eyes of the night, but a possible one. 
So, until the sky grayed in the east, the sol- 
diers stumbled bitterly ahead on their re- 
lentless errand. It was asmall gain, perhaps, 
but it made for success. When the torches 
were thrown away, they grazed for an hour, 
knowing that horses do not usually do that in 
the dark, and by day they had watered and 
were off. The trail led straight for Mexico. 
Whatever enthusiasm the poor soldiers 
and horses might have, we know not, but 
there was a fuel added to Simms’s desire, 
quite as great as either the pretty face of 
Adele Hall or his chivalric purpose kindled 
—it was jealousy of the lancer officer. When 
hate and love combine against a young man’s 
brain, there is nothing left but the under jaw 
and the back of his head to guide him. The 
spurs chugged hard on the lathering sides, 
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as the pursuers bore up on the flying wake of 
the treacherous man from Mexico. 

At an eating halt which the lancers made, 
the trailers sought carefully until, standing 
up together, they yelled for the colonel. He 
came up, and pointing at the ground, one of 
the men said: “Sefior, there is the heel of 
the white girl.” 

Bending over, Simms gazed down on the 
telltale footprint, saying, “ Yes, yes; it is her 
shoe—I even remember that. Is it not so, 
Hall?” The girl’s brother, upon examina- 
tion, pronounced it to be his sister’s shoe. 
Simms said: “We will follow that lancer to 
hell. Come on.” 

There were, in those days, few signs of 
human habitation in those parts. The hand 
of the Apache lay heavy on the land. The 
girl-stealer was making in the direction of 
Magdalena, the first important Mexican town 
en route. This was a promise of trouble for 
Simms. Magdalena was populous and gar- 
risoned. International complications loomed 
across Simms’s vision, but they grew white 
in the shadow of the girl, and, come what 
would, he spurred along, the brother always 
eagerly at his side. 

By mid-afternoon they came across a 
dead horse, and soon another. The flat- 
soled tegua-tracks of the dismounted riders 
ran along in the trail of the lancer troop. 
The country was broken, yet at times they 
could see long distances ahead. Shortly the 
trailers found the tegua-prints turned away 
from the line of march, and men followed, 
and found their owners hiddenin the mesquit- 
bush. These, being captured, were brought 
to Colonel Simms, who dismounted and in- 
terrogated them, as he gently tapped their 
lips with the muzzle of his six-shooter to 
break their silence. He developed that the 
enemy was not far ahead; that the girl was 
with them, always riding beside Don Gomez, 
who was making for Magdalena. Further, 
the prisoners said they had found the white 
woman asleep beside her worn-out pony, 
which they had taken aside and killed. 

This was enough. The chase must be 
pushed to a blistering finish. As they drew 
ahead they passed exhausted horses standing 
head down by the wayside, their riders being 
in hiding, doubtless. Ona rise they saw the 
troop of lancers jogging along in their own 
dust, not three hundred yards ahead, while 
in the valley, a few miles beyond, was an 
adobe ranch, for which they were making. 
With a yell from the United States soldiers, 
they broke into the best run to be got out 
of their jaded ponies. The enemy, too, 
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spurred up, but they were even more fa- 
tigued, and it was not many minutes before 
the guns began to go. A few of the enemy’s 
horses and men fell out, wounded, and were 
ridden over, while the rest fled in wild panic. 
They had doubtless thought themselves safe 
from pursuit, and they would have been, had 
their booty been anything less than Adele 
Hall. Many lancers turned and surrendered 
when the tired horses could gonomore. The 
commands tailed out in a long line, the better 
horses of the Americans mixing gradually 
withthe weaker ones of the lancers. Still well 
ahead rode Don Gomez and his reluctant 
companion. These drew up to the blue walls 
of the long adobe ranch (for it was now sun- 
set), and were given admittance, some dozen 
men in all, when the heavy doors were swung 
together and barred, just as the American 
advance drew rein at their portals. 

Finally having all collected,— both Ameri- 
cans and prisoners,—and having carefully 
posted his men around the ranch, Simms 
yelled in Spanish: “Come to the wall, Capi- 
tan Gomez. I am Colonel Simms. I would 
speak a word with you.” Again he spoke to 
the walls, now blackening against the failing 
light. From behind the adobe battlements 
came excited voices; the inhabitants were 
trying to digest the meaning of this violence, 
but no one answered Simms. 

Turning, he gave an order. Instantly a 
volley of musketry started from near him, 
and roared about the quiet ranch. 

Once more Simms raised his angry voice: 
“Will you come on the roof and talk to me 
now, Don Gomez?” 

At length a voice came back, saying, 
“There are no windows; if I come on the 
roof, I will be shot.” 

“No, you will not be shot, but you must 
come on the roof.” 

“You promise me that?” 

“Yes, I promise you that no soldier of 
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mine will shoot at you,” and in loud military 
language Simms so gave the order. 

Slowly a dark figure rose against the 
greenish light of the west. 

“Don Gomez, I ask you truly, has one hair 
of that girl’s head been harmed? If you lie 
to me, I swear on the cross to burn you 
alive.” 

“T swear, my colonel; she is the same as 
when you last saw her. I did not know you 
were coming. I was trying to save her. I 
was taking her to my commander at Mag- 
dalena.” 

“You lie!” was the quick response from 
Simms, followed by a whip-like snap pecu- 
liar to the long frontier rifles. The dark 
form of Don Gomez turned half round, and 
dropped heavily out of sight on the flat roof 
of the adobe. 

“Who fired that shot?” roared Simms. 

“Ah did, sah,” said Hall, stepping up to 
the colonel and handing him his rifle. “ Ah 
am not one of yer soldiers, sah—I am Adele 
Hall’s brother, and Mr. Gomez is dead. You 
can do what you please about it, sah.” 

While this conversation was making its 
quick way, a woman sprang up through the 
hole in the roof, and ran to the edge, crying: 
“Help, Colonel Simms! Oh, help me!” 

“Cover the roof with your guns, men,” 
ordered Simms, and both he and the brother 
sprang forward, followed by a general closing 
in of the men on the building. 

As they gained the side wall, Simms 
spoke. “Don’t be scared, Miss Hall; jump. 
I will catch you,” and he extended his arms. 
The girl stepped over the foot-high battle- 
ment, grasped one of the projecting roof- 
timbers, and dropped safely into Colonel 
Simms’s arms. She was sobbing, and Simms 
carried her away from the place. She was 
holding tightly to the neck of her rescuer, 
with her face buried in a week’s growth of 
beard. 
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“A GOVERNMENT OF THE PEOPLE.” 


| IGDALE'’S specialty was town sites. Giv- at the very beginning without a working 
en a particular quarter-section, whether basis. The congressional act opening the 
actually accessible or not, he could cover it Territory to settlement had been passed in 


with a thriving city with 
accuracy and despatch, 
locating its public build- 
ings, specifying its indus- 
tries, and indicating all 
its valuable franchises, 
not yet given over to 
greedy corporations with- 
out compensation. He 
hada regular plan of pro- 
cedure in his creative 
work, and practice had 
made him proficient. Hav- 
ing pinned the center of 
his metropolis, the public 
square, to his office table, 
he led off the streets to- 
ward the four cardinal 
points, named the main 
thoroughfares after the 
Presidents or the States, 
and the groundwork was 
done. To erect a hotel 
with electric lights and 
elevators that might im- 
press visiting capitalists, 
to build churches and 
school-houses that would 
provide the moral and 
educational atmosphere, 
and to construct a court- al ae 
house and jail that would (LS Safir 3° 
stamp upon the place “ 
the character of a county- 
seat, were the simple and 
easy technic of his art. 

The business in which HALF-TONE PLATE ENGRAVED BY A. C. COLLINS, 
Digdale was at present A HOME-SEEKER. 
engaged, however, pre- 





such haste—it being a 
“rider” to another bill— 
that no laws had been 
framed to meet the needs 
of the new country. 
Digdale had called in 
Dabney, and they had 
worked hard over the prob- 
lem. In their personal- 
ities these two men were 
in striking contrast, but 
they were complements of 
each other in conducting 
real-estate ventures. Dig- 
dale possessed the domi- 
nating mind. Of slight 
form and mild manner, 
he met your gaze directly, 
and took your hand firmly, 
but without effusive in- 
terest. He spoke softly 
and agreed with you on 
all subjects of ordinary 
conversation, but on more 
vital matters he took 
issue, if need be, deli- 
cately and insinuatingly, 
but none the less stub- 
bornly, a stare from his 
cold gray eyes emphasiz- 
ing his remarks, while 
long, slender fingers 
stroked his well-trimmed 
beard. But to resolute 
purpose he added crafti- 
ness. He talked compro- 
mise when the case seemed 
to demand it, or assumed 
the rdle of peacemaker, 


sented new and perplexing features. In his but in the end he yielded little and secured 
whole career he could not recall anything much. He was a man of considerable self-ac- 
like it. In planning, as he believed, the future quired education,and was well informed about 
capital of Oklahoma, he had found himself things both past and present, but he wore a 
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collar of celluloid and a hard, rigid black 
tie, surmounted by a cross of rhinestones. 
Digdale had found a good lieutenant in 
Dabney, whose mere bulk, huge as it was, 
intimidated opposition at the outset. Dabney 
could intrude himself on his victim with 
a good humor that robbed the act of half its 
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speculation had waned, and the partnership 
had been dissolved, Dabney adding insurance 
to real estate in the little Kansas town, and 
Digdale spelling “Attorney at law” in a 
half-circle on his office window. 

The inviting prospects of Oklahoma’s set- 
tlement had caused a resumption of their old 
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“DIGDALE AND DABNEY HAD BEEN PARTNERS IN SEVERAL ‘GOOD PROPOSITIONS.’ 


offense, his round face beaming, and his pro- 
trusive front shaking with jollity at his own 
witticisms. Beneath his bald crown grew a 
hundred schemes, but many of them were 
visionary and unprofitable until subjected to 
Digdale’s shaping review. 

Digdale and Dabney had been partners in 
several “good propositions,” in which inves- 
tors had yielded to Digdale’s glowing prospec- 
tuses or Dabney’s personal representations. 
In some of these transactions the reputation 
of the firm had suffered; later, real-estate 


” 


relations. The anomalous conditions pre- 
sented taxed the ingenuity of them both. 
There being no special provision under which 
town-site companies could operate, everybody 
high and low was placed on the same footing, 
and the gates were shut against all settlers 
until the opening day. The problem was 
simplified in one particular: the town’s loca- 
tion was definitely fixed—fixed by the govern- 
ment land office and the acre of reservation 
on which it stood. Here was the focal point. 
Here would the settlers swarm like bees 
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about their queen. There was no rival town- 
site company with a different location to 
vex or make afraid, and the railroad, even 
if it should change its course, could not take 
the town with it. 

The city had sprung into existence on 
Digdale’s table, and all the details had been 
worked out, even to the street-cars that ran 
out to the cotton-mills and the watch-factory, 
but the company, after all, had few tangible 
assets. The plat of the town was only promis- 
sory paper; the real estate which it repre- 
sented was barren and unsurveyed prairie, to 
be claimed by whomever should arrive there 
first. What course should Digdale and Dab- 
ney pursue? To take chances with the mot- 
ley elements that would crowd the trains was 
clearly out of the question. The company, 
which was enlarged to include a dozen or 
more of the firm’s friends, must occupy the 
center of the town, not only because the best 
lots lay there, but because in the advantage 
thus to be gained lay future power and the 
assurance of complete success. Plainly, the 
company must be first on the ground; that 
it must afterward acquire control of affairs 
was equally apparent, else the plat, to use 
Dabney’s words, “would not amount to a 
stalk of corn in a hot wind.” Digdale was to 
be mayor with appointing powers, and Dab- 
ney city treasurer, and between them they 
wouldattend tothe surveying. To gain politi- 
cal control in the confusion that would follow 
the settlement was, it seemed to Digdale, 
simple enough; he had a plan for that. The 
one preliminary step was the hard proposi- 
tion, How could the company get into the 
Territory before time? 

One morning, about three weeks before 
the settlement, as Digdale sat in his office 
perplexed, Dabney broke in in a high state 
of excitement. He thrust under Digdale’s 
nose a newspaper that he carried, and with 
a fat finger indicated a marked portion. 
Digdale took the paper, and read an adver- 
tisement of an Oklahoma railroad which 
called for laborers to help in the additional 
work that would attend the settlement. 

“Well?” said Digdale. 

“The very chance we have been looking 
for! Railroad employees can go into the 
Territory at any time. We can get jobs as 
section-hands, and when the opening occurs 
we will hand in our resignations.” 

It did not take Digdale long to see the 
point, which was eminently practical. “We 
shall be condemned as sooners,” he said, as 
if thinking aloud; “and yet that can be obvi- 
ated. Collect your men, Dabney, and go 
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ahead. As for me—well, it would be better 
that I should not enter the country until the 
opening day.” 

When the crowds broke from the trains 
on that eventful day in a wild scramble for 
town lots, they were surprised to see the 
most desirable positions already covered with 
tents. In their eagerness to be first, men had 
smashed the car windows and crowded out 
through all possible exits. They had thrown 
away baggage and personal effects that acted 
as handicaps, striving to their utmost, only 
to be confronted with a discouraging situa- 
tion. The advance-guard alone, however, 
knew the truth; the rest crowded after like 
sheep, and in their blind haste scattered and 
spread over several square miles of territory. 
Men stopped running when exhaustion or 
fancy dictated, and wherever they dropped 
they laid off lots and planted their stakes. 

The confusion was magnificent. Where 
an hour before there had been only vacant 
prairie, now more than ten thousand men had 
encamped. The government acre, with its 
land office, was the only spot that had been 
laid by chain and needle. It was the north 
star to these adventurers to whom all else 
was hid. By it they tried to tell directions 
and measure distances; but their work was 
crude and was done, for the most part, by 
guess. Men found themselves side by side 
claiming the same plat of ground. It seemed 
as if capricious fate had raked through the 
land her promiscuous handfuls and set down 
her gatherings on this particular spot. Min- 
nesota elbowed Louisiana, and old Virginia 
borrowed a light from Oregon. But there 
were not many serious conflicts. After the 
settler had located his piece of ground there 
remained nothing for him to do but to sit 
down and wait. He was like a cicada that 
had appeared above-ground and had climbed 
up its stalk of weed or spear of grass, trust- 
ing to time for the freedom of its wings and 
the revelation of its destiny. 

Digdale had not failed to be conspicuous 
in that wild crowd. He had mingled with 
the invaders on the drain, passing from car 
to car, exchanging greetings with friends, 
speaking to strangers, and speculating on 
the chances of getting a lot in tones that 
could be well heard. By the time the train 
had reached its destination he felt that to 
any future charge of being a “sooner” he 
had successfully established an alibi. He did 
not break a window in his haste to get out 
of the car, nor did he throw aside his per- 
sonal baggage. The stampede swept around 
him; he had no need to race. 
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HALF-TONE PLATE ENGRAVED By J. W. EVANS. 


“A WILD SCRAMBLE FOR TOWN LOTS.” 


The town-site company had been launched Dabney’s tent to take account of profit and 
on a successful career. In the afternoon, loss. 
after the turmoil of settlement had tempo- _The figures were on the right side of the 
rarily subsided, the two directors met in ledger. As superintendent of the squatter 
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brigade Dabney had done his work well, al- 
though, as an employee of the railroad, he 
had been subjected to a severe sweating 
process. It was organization once more 
against blind chance, and organization had 
won. Dabney pointed to the company’s plat. 

“Would n’t you consider that a good piece 
of property?” he asked. 

“The best in the city!” said Digdale, with 
a dry smile. 

“Well,” said Dabney, with a flourish, 
“that piece of ground is under your feet at 
this moment!” 

“And the other members?” asked Dig- 
dale, quietly. 

“Every one of them is holding down his 
share of dirt and perhaps a little more. But 
what a mess it must be for the average 
man!” Dabney exclaimed, as he held back 
the flap of the tent. “Look at them out 
there! Huddled together like sheep in a 
blizzard! They don’t know north from south, 
and some of them are running their lines 
across lots. There will be the deuce to pay 
when the survey is made!” 

How chaos was to become order, or how 
lawful procedure was to evolve from anarchy, 
was problematical to the boomers at large, 
but Digdale had foreseen the situation and 
had made it his own. The people, he knew, 
must assemble and form some kind of gov- 
ernment. Although their acts would really 
have no legal authority, they must, neverthe- 
less, have force in necessity. Digdale had rea- 
soned further that this government and its 
acts must later receive congressional sanc- 
tion in order to avoid endless litigation. He 
had plainly seen that order could not spring 
from chance, and that commandments would 
not be handed down from the skies. So, per- 
haps, in the very exigency of the situation, 
Digdale & Company had reason for being, 
although they wrought in selfishness. 

Fortunately for Digdale & Company, the 
initiative of calling the meeting did not fall 
to them—fortunately, because the people 
were suspicious of the leaders in any new 
movement. This distrust sprang from years 
of experience with “deals,” of which the 
West was full, and was particularly directed 
against real-estate agents. Since, therefore, 
the people had met in towns along the border 
before the settlement, and had arranged to 
hold a meeting on the government acre the 
evening of the first day, Digdale had deemed 
it another piece of good fortune. 

As Digdale stood outside his tent in the 
afternoon, making mental note of things, a 
handbill was thrust upon him. The type was 
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large, and the announcement which it con- 
veyed was generously punctuated with ex- 
clamation-points. He read: 


ATTENTION !! FELLOW-CITIZENS!!! 
THERE WILL BE A 
GRAND MASS MEETING 


at 8 o’clock this evening near the land office, 
when steps will be taken to form a city govern- 
ment. 

Come out and choose your public servants!! 
Let us make this the greatest city of Oklahoma, 
and Oklahoma the greatest State in the UNION!! 


THIS IS TO BE A GOVERNMENT 
OF THE PEOPLE! 
By ORDER OF THE COMMITTEE. 


As Digdale had surmised, the announce- 
ment was not received with the unanimity 
and fraternal good will that its warm and 
conciliatory phrases sought to elicit. Who 
were the committee, and what did they want? 

The plan to capture the meeting, like all 
of Digdale’s plans, had been well thought 
out. The drifting, charterless crowd had 
impressed him more and more with its 
helplessness. Its parts were heterogene- 
ous, without leader or purpose. Out of 
this condition, and because of the fact that 
they were strangers one to another, the 
boomers in their ante-settlement meetings 
on the border had developed the expedient 
of voting by States, as in a national conven- 
tion. Acting on this suggestion, Digdale 
apportioned certain States to certain mem- 
bers of the company. Each member was to 
be, ostensibly, a stranger to every other 
member, but, in reality, all were to form a 
compact organization subject to Digdale’s 
direction. As there were more States than 
members, Digdale left the more distant com- 
monwealths out of the count, for, at best, 
they would be represented by few settlers, 
and could give little trouble. One notable 
change was made in Digdale’s plan. In call- 
ing the list of States as the assignments 
were being made, some one, with a desire to 
preserve a political phrase current at the 
time, suggested that Dabney be given to 
Maine. The idea was received with acclaim. 
It had been Digdale’s plan to make Dabney 
a lifelong resident of Missouri, but he 
yielded to the humor of the situation—and 
lived to regret it. 

The response to the call for the meeting 
was all that the promoters could have de- 
sired. To the imaginative temperament it 
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was a glorious thing to contemplate. Here, 
indeed, was to be tested the capacity of a 
free people for self-government. It seemed 
to mark the culmination of ages of evolution 
in government and liberty. In what age or 
country before had ever been witnessed the 
spectacle of a mob assembling to govern 
itself? Was it not a vindication of the theory 
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climes had their representatives—old men, 
with their pitiful purpose to begin life anew; 
men of middle age, bent and lined with the 
toil demanded by the unceasing wants of 
large families; young men, alert in spirit and 
filled with the love of adventure. Old sol- 
diers in blue, and an occasional figure in 
faded butternut, pressed by a foe that never 
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“THEY TRIED TO TELL DIRECTIONS AND MEASURE DISTANCES.” 


of republican institutions and the equal 
rights of man? 

It was a moonless night, and the splutter- 
ing lights at each end of the speakers’ plat- 
form made the outer walls of darkness blacker 
still. As the pennants of flame lifted and 
fell, the shadows upon the crowd ran out 
and in like the shuttles of some mighty loom. 
It was a strange assemblage that the chair- 
man beheld. Many a face upturned there 
bore marks of its history —a history of strug- 
gle and failure. All ages, conditions, and 


slept, outflanked and driven from position to 
position, were here to make their last stand. 
Altogether, the mass seemed debris and 
wreckage from the great sea without, beaten 
and tossed and driven inshore, and now 
drifting with the currents that eddied within 
this bay. 

Digdale employed his forces to fine advan- 
tage, stationing the men at different points 
in the crowd to work as a leaven. It was his 
theory that a little applause on the part of 
one determined man who knew his business 
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was enough to set a hundred others about 
him to do the same thing. It was a much 
easier matter here, where ignorance ruled 
and no purpose swayed. 

The first piece of strategy on the part of 
Digdale & Company was to unhorse the 
chairman. The latter had been the head 
and front of the meeting at Arkansas City, 
and his aspirations were taking wings. With 
much satisfaction he had stated the object 
of the meeting, and how it came to be called, 
when a man, back in the crowd, ventured to 
suggest that it was entirely in accord with 
parliamentary usage to elect a permanent 
chairman. He had no candidate, he said 
demurely, but he thought that everything 
should be done in a proper way, especially 
at the outset. 

A form appeared on the government fence 
to the right, resting a hand on the land 
office. “I’d like, if you ’ll allow me,” a voice 
began, when cries of “Go up to the plat- 
form!” interrupted. The man elbowed his 
way forward. : 

“I was jest goin’ to say,” he remarked, 
“that I’m a stranger to ye all, but I want 
to help in gittin’ a good government. I—” 

“What ’s your business? Real estate?” 

this from the crowd. 

The intimation was promptly denied. 

“I ’m a hard-workin’ farmer,” he con- 
tinued, “like the most of you. I ’m from 
Missouri. I don’t know anybody from my 
own State to put up, but I do know as fair 
an’ square a man as ever lived, just across 
the line in Kansas. I’ve knowed him all my 
life, an’ 1 want to nominate him fer perm’- 
nent chairman, if he ’s down here, an’ I 
heard he was comin’. His name is Dig- 
dale.” 

“Digdale is nominated,” said the tem- 
porary chairman, feebly. 

“Let ’s have a look at ’im!” said the 
crowd. 

There was no response for a moment, 
when, out on the edge of the assembly, a 
hat was waved. The owner, on tiptoe, tried 
to make himself heard, when he, too, was 
hustled forward. 

“I’m not Digdale,” he said, when he could 
get his breath, “but he ’s here, for he made 
the run from the train with me. I think”— 
and the speaker paused that the full import 
of his words might not be lost —“ I think he’s 
over the hill bout a mile from here settin’ 
on his lot.” 

The statement provoked general merri- 
ment among his hearers; similar ill luck had 
come to many of them. 

Vou. LXIII.—65. 
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“If you know him, go after him,” was sug- 
gested. 

The man from Missouri disappeared. 

“Any other nominations?” asked the 
chairman, who was impelled by the drift of 
things. 

The crowd, entertained by Digdale speak- 
ers, was satisfied, apparently, to wait for the 
nominee, the potentialities of the permanent 
chairmanship being lost on the great ma- 
jority. When Digdale finally appeared, a 
light applause was started, which accom- 
panied him to the platform. There was con- 
siderable curiosity to see a man that had 
proved so popular, but there was little more 
reverence for him for this reason. Digdale 
stood before the throng, calm and faintly 
smiling. 

The crowd began its catechism. “ Where 
d’ you say ye ’re from?” “ How long have you 
lived in Kansas?” “Are you a real-estate 
agent?” Digdale had begun to speak in 
answer, when a voice, which he thought he 
recognized, called from far out in the crowd: 
“What ’ll ye take fer yer lot?” 

The question convulsed the crowd, which 
was amused not only at Digdale’s ill luck, 
but at his persistence in sticking to it. The 
framer of the question doubtless meant it 
for an opening, and Digdale was quick to 
seize it. 

“Well, we can’t all get what we want,” he 
said. “Some of us must be disappointed, 
but ”—and he raised his voice and gesticu- 
lated impressively —“ I’ve come down here to 
cast my lot with this Territory, knowing 
that in the end I shall prosper with it. I 
will let no little disappointments in the be- 
ginning discourage me.” 

“That’s the talk!” said the people. “He'll 
do to tie to.” 

“This is somewhat of a surprise to me,” 
continued Digdale. “I don’t know why I 
should be called up here, or what may be 
the intentions of the people who called this 
meeting, but if I can serve you in any way, 
you may command me.” 

“I move Digdale’s election as chairman 
be made unanimous,” said a new voice from 
a new quarter. “Let’s get through the pre- 
liminaries and down to business.” 

There was a chorus of acclaim from the 
company’s representatives, which, as the 
infection spread, swelled into a unanimous 
voice. The temporary chairman, thus shorn 
of his power, withdrew from his own meet- 
ing, and, in the history of Oklahoma, was 
heard of no more. 

With a little more palaver the permanent 
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organization was completed by the 
selection of a secretary and a vice- 
president from each State. Thevice- 
presidents were chosen in accor- 

dance with Digdale’s suggestion, 

who reasoned that many States, especially 
those with small representation, would be 
satisfied with this empty honor, and would 
not put up candidates for mayor. While 
only a surmise, the step served to increase 
the company’s chances. 

It was through the plan of electing the 
vice-presidents that Dabney got before the 
public. When the State of Maine was called 
there was silence for a moment, when Dab- 
ney’s huge form, with evident effort, mounted 
the steps—none too safe from their hasty 
construction. His patronymic, related, as it 
seemed to be, to his bulkiness, put him on 
intimate terms with the crowd at once. He 
went forward, and said: 

“T want to make an explanation. I think 
I am the only man from my State in these 
parts, and shall therefore have to nominate 
myself. Can I get a second?” 

The people, delighted at the man’s auda- 
city, roared their indorsement. 

Chairman Digdale pressed the crowd as 
to how to proceed with the election of mayor. 
Various suggestions of an impracticable na- 
ture were offered, but Digdale was delighted 
with the favorable symptoms—the people 
were becoming interested and less suspicious. 

After a little by-play of this kind to estab- 
lish confidence, the Kansas men set the 
regular program in motion again. It was the 
plan to capture all the nominations, the 
nominees to withdraw at the proper time in 
favor of Digdale. The roll-call of States 
began once more. As Digdale had conjec- 
tured, the more distant States did not re- 
spond. Outside competition being threatened 
in Iowa and Illinois, the company put up can- 
didates. When Kansas was called, a new 
face appeared above the crowd and moved 
the nomination of the presiding officer, “ who 
had already shown that sound judgment and 
impartiality so much needed in a mayor.” 
Digdale demurred, but his modesty only 
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brought seconding shouts from all points, 
and he could not put the honor aside. 

When Maine was called the crowd grew 
expectant. In compliance with the arrange- 
ment to have as few nominations as possible, 
in order to simplify the process of withdraw- 
ing, Dabney did not essay to put himself 
forward again. But he could not escape so 
easily; the crowd wanted to be entertained. 
There were demands for Dabney. An in- 
spiration came to Digdale by which he 
thought to satisfy the crowd and at the 
same time strengthen himself in its affec- 
tions. He said: “We have with us, as you 
know, a son of Maine, who has already pro- 
duced such a favorable impression. If he 
has no brethren here to stand by him, I shall 
prove a friend to him myself by placing him 
in nomination. What are your initials?” 
—turning to Dabney; then to the crowd: “I 
have the honor of placing in nomination 
B. H. Dabney, the man from Maine!” 

The generous act of Digdale did add to 
his popularity, but it also had the effect of 
_giving Dabney the center of the stage. 

“Aspeech! A speech!” yelled the crowd. 

Dabney came forward quite diffidently 
under the weight of his new honors. He did 
not know what he was going to say when he 
began, and here let it be said, in simple jus- 
tice, that he had at this time no ambitious 
thought beyond advancing the interests of 
the company. He took up the rdle assigned 
to him, but, in the fervor of his remarks and 
in his desire to give the crowd a speech, he 
was led out of himself. 

“Strangers in a strange land!” he began, 
“T will say, strangers that were,— my friends 
now I shall call you,—I can but be deeply 
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“THE SUPPORTERS OF EACH CANDIDATE FELL IN BEHIND THEIR FAVORITE WAGON.” 


sensible of the honor you have conferred 
upon me by asking me to address you. That 
you should take notice of one who is here 
alone from a far-distant home speaks vol- 
umes for your generous hearts. In return 
for your kindly recognition I shall tell you 
about myself.” 

Dabney was warming to his subject, and 
his imagination ran riot. 

“I am a school-teacher—yes, a school- 
teacher; I have been one all my life. I have 
never been able to accumulate much prop- 
erty; the salary was small, and—and the 
needs of an increasing family absorbed every- 
thing I could make. I have a wife and—and 
nine children. [Murmurs of sympathy and 
admiration.] Realizing that in my chosen 
profession in my old home I could never be 
able to insure my loved ones against want 
when I had passed away, I left my native 
State and journeyed these many miles to 
make a new home in this country. As soon 
as circumstances permit I intend to bring 


out my family and establish myself among 
you.” 

Dabney acknowledged with a bow the ap- 
plause that followed. It was clear that the 
people liked him. 

“What an admirable liar!” said Digdale 
under his breath. 

When the roll-call had ended there were 
only five nominations. So far, so good; it 
seemed an easy matter to give the remain- 
ing number of the performance—the resig- 
nation of the candidates in favor of Dig- 
dale. With all the candidates but one 
the matter was not difficult. Digdale, with 
a suddenly acquired sense of propriety and 
a feeling of exultation at the success of his 
plans, turned about and magnanimously 
yielded the gavel to the vice-president near- 
est him. The trouble came when Dabney 
got his cue. He arose to resign, but the 
crowd, anticipating his move from the ex- 
amples set, blocked him. Amid cries of 
“Stand pat!” “We’re for you!” “We'll put 
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you in!” Dabney could not make himself 
heard. He gazed in wide-eyed wonder at this 
unexpected development. In a moment, it 
seemed, he had been chosen by the crowd as 
one on whom the strange and motley ele- 
ments could unite. He was a lonely stranger 
like themselves, and this fact in itself was 
sufficient to create a mighty bond of sym- 
pathy. Dabney’s helplessness was pathetic. 
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order, and now, with the elements of passion 
and turmoil introduced, the sympathies of 
men were enlisted, and they began to take 
sides. The era of real politics had begun 
in Oklahoma. The division along Dabney 
and anti-Dabney lines had come with a 
swiftness that confused the usually calm 
and level-headed Digdale. It seemed that 
the meeting must break up in a row, when 
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“*DO YOU ASK FOR PROOF?’” 


He turned for some hint to Digdale, who 
frowned and nervously signed for him to pro- 
ceed. Dabney tried again, but the audience, 
little guessing the methods of the machine, 
would not have it so. 

Worse things were to follow. The crowd, 
awakening to its power, shouted to proceed 
with the vote. Digdale saw the folly of sur- 
rendering his gavel. The new chairman, 


likewise ignorant of any “ulterior motive,” 
made as if to comply with the crowd’s wish. 
It was a signal for Digdale’s followers to 
throw the proceedings into confusion; doubt- 
ful of their numbers, they were not ready 
for a vote. The chairman tried to restore 





a voice was heard above the din moving that 
the election be postponed until the after- 
noon of the morrow, the details to be ar- 
ranged in the meantime. Glad for a little 
respite in which to think, the Digdale fac- 
tion permitted the motion to be carried. 
The day following brought new entangle- 
ments. There was one contingency for which 
Digdale had not provided—the growing 
ambition of the man from Maine. The ac- 


-claim with which he had been hailed had, at 


first, frightened Dabney and almost put him 
to flight, but the morning broke upon him 
with remembrances of the meeting that-were 
far from unpleasant. Why not be mayor? 
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He had acted fairly with Digdale; indeed, he 
had been borne along on the latter’s own 
scheme. Could he help it if it worked? 

To complicate the situation still more, cer- 
tain partizans of Dabney, who had done 
much of the shouting the evening before, 
now sought him out and proposed plans for 
an active campaign. Again Dabney was 
startled. Actively to seek his own election 
meant a permanent break with Digdale, and 
1 possible overthrow of all their combined 
plans. But the temptation was upon him; 
honors that a little time before he would 
have spurned, he now found himself actually 
coveting. His ambition was expanding in- 
deed, for had not one of his supporters sug- 
gested that from mayor to Territorial gov- 
ernor was easy, and from governor to the 
United States Senate was only a step? 

Little dreaming of the thoughts that were 
passing in Dabney’s mind, Digdale called 
at the tent of his partner, and suggested to 
him a plan whereby the embarrassing. situ- 
ation could be ended: Dabney could simply 
send a note of declination to the meeting 
that day, and, in the author’s absence, the 
withdrawal would be imperative. The sug- 
gestion did not meet with the approval of 
Dabney, who offered several forceless objec- 
tions. It took Digdale some time to com- 
prehend the truth, but when he did the 
knowledge came upon him in a flash. 

“Can it be possible—” Digdale could not 
finish the question. 

“Well, why not?” was Dabney’s blunt 
reply. 

Digdale gasped. For the second time 
within two days his serenity had departed. 
“Why, confound it, man, do you mean to 
play traitor? I 1l—” 

“Don’t threaten me!” exclaimed Dabney, 
emboldened now that the plunge had been 
made. “Don’t threaten me, or I ‘Il—I ’ll 
survey you into the street!” 

Having partly recovered his self-posses- 
sion, Digdale saw the uselessness of further 
argument until a calmer moment, and strode 
from the tent. By his threat Dabney had 
betrayed the confidence he felt in his own 
election, and Digdale feared it was justified. 

The method finally adopted for conducting 
the election was unique. The place was the 
open prairie. When the appointed time came 
that afternoon, each candidate was put in a 
wagon over which the Stars and Stripes 
waved proudly. Ata given signal the horses 
were started, and the supporters of each 
candidate fell in behind their favorite wagon, 
making two parallel lines across the prairie. 
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Tellers had been placed at certain points to 
count the men as they passed. No sooner 
had the line become well straightened than 
Digdale’s followers saw that they would be 
beaten; hastily they devised new tactics. 
When they had passed the tellers, they 
broke ranks, circled about on the prairie, 
and fell in line again, forming an endless 
procession. Dabney’s supporters discovered 
the trick, some of whom adopted like tactics, 
while others ran over to Digdale’s lines to 
protest. The result was confusion and a 
failure to elect. 

On returning to town Digdale went off 
to think. When he rejoined the members 
of the company they noted an expression 
of determined resolve. He sent for the 
chairman, the vice-president to whom he 
had yielded the gavel, and asked him to call 
another meeting. He had a few remarks to 
make, he said, and if, after that, there was 
no election, he would withdraw in Dabney’s 
favor. He was tired of trifling. Digdale 
made another suggestion, coupled with a 
promise, which made the chairman look joy- 
ful. To his friends Digdale said, “I "ll come 
out ahead or wreck us both.” 

The excitement was increasing in the 
town, and the second meeting on the gov- 
ernment acre was disposed to be boisterous 
and unruly. The proceedings, which were 
expected to be turbulent and futile, came to 
an end. with a suddenness tnat amazed the 
crowd into silence. The chairman won at- 
tention by saying that one of the candidates 
had a few remarks to make. When Digdale 
arose he increased the excitement by going 
over to Dabney and whispering a few words 
in his ear. The excitement would have been 
still more intensified if the crowd had heard 
what Digdale had said. It was this: “Take 
my advice and leave this platform. Goto my 
tent, where they ’!l not look for you. Comply, 
and you shall be treasurer, as we first agreed. 
1 mean business.” 

Dabney was confounded by Digdale’s 
words and alarmed at the determination of 
his parting look, as he turned to face the 
crowd. 

“My friends,” said Digdale, “if you have 
any other candidate to whom you can safely 
intrust the interests of this city, I am will- 
ing to retire in his favor, but I make an ex- 
ception of Mr. Dabney. While he is a can- 
didate I shall serve all our interests best by 
remaining his opponent.” 

Dabney was growing uneasy. 

“Certain facts have come to my know- 
ledge, which, after serious reflection, I feel it 
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my duty to give you. They are painful facts, 
but they are these. In the first place, Mr. 
Dabney is not a resident of Maine; he has 
always made his home in Kansas.” 

The sensation was profound. There were 
calls for proof. In the momentary confusion 
somebody behind Digdale slipped from the 
platform to the ground. 

“I can furnish proofs,” shouted Digdale, 
launching his facts like maledictions, “ but 
wait; let me give you more. Mr. Dabney 
never taught school a day in his life! Let me 
give you more: Mr. Dabney is not the head 
of a large family; he is a confirmed old bach- 
elor. Let me give you more: Mr. Dabney is 
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engaged in the malodorous real-estate busi- 
ness. Doyouask forproof? Here itis!” And 
Digdale pointed to Dabney’s vacant chair. 

A clamor arose. There was an ominous 
movement toward the platform, which 
showed the wisdom of Dabney in deciding 
not to remain. In the confusion the chair- 
man, remembering a promise, shouted, “ All 
those in favor of Mr. Digdale for mayor, say 
‘ Aye!’” 

The Digdale contingent furnished the 
noise, and the chairman officially declared 
him elected. 

“A government of the people” had been 
established. 


THE SOLITARY. 


BY FLORENCE WILKINSON. 


GG OD said unto the soul: 


I Go thou thy way alone 
And make no moan. 


The cup of comradery 
Is not for thee, 


Nor memory’s golden sheaf 
Of loves too brief, 


Nor tears of sorrow shed 
Above thy dead. 


A pale impersonal strife 
Thine outward life; 


Within, thy bosom torn 
By thoughts unborn. 


soul said unto God: 
Nay, give me joy and woe. 
’T is better so. 


The seal of commonplace 
Upon my face; 


No seething strange unrest 
Within my breast, 


But a dear hand to hold 
As I grow old. 


God said unto the soul: 


This is the common lot, 
Thy portion not. 


What life and loving are 
Know thou afar. 


Events beside thy door 
Shall pause no more 


Than once to give thee cry 
And hurry by. 


The soul said unto God: 
And how, Lord, wilt thou bless 
My loneliness? 


God said unto the soul: 
I will anoint thine eyes 
To make thee wise; 


Thy vision shall be keen 
Of things unseen, 


That, even as thou dost brood 
In solitude, 


This marvelous inner sense 
Shall recompense. 


Joys thou hast never had 
Shall make thee glad, 


And love that is not thine 
Thy heart entwine. 
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CHECK TO THE LION. 


OR a moment after the de- 
parture of king, squire, and 
love, Conrad von Hohenzol- 

Duy = lern sat his horse in per- 
4 Pee} fect silence, his eyes strained 
. out into the night after the 

three retreating figures. Even after they 

had disappeared in the darkness he listened 
until the footfalls of their horses had died 
away. Even then he seemed loath to move, 
and might have delayed longer had not the 

Swabian soldier ventured to address him and 

point out the need for prompt action. 

“What, soldier,” cried Hohenzollern, “art 
still here? Why went you not to safety with 
your emperor?” 

“By the rood! lord, I like a gallant deed, 
and would fain enjoy a merry sword-play 
under the advanced banner of a brave knight. 
It seems to me that the emperor will soon 
be in safety. His way is the way of peace, 
while yours is the path of swords. In short, 
lord, 1 go with you that I may strike back at 
the Saxon dogs.” 

“That were a well day in which I met you, 
Dietrick, and you shall have a post of honor. 
You shall ride first and bear me company 
this night in the vaward of our force.. Men,” 
he cried, turning to his listening retainers, 
“you may have guessed somewhat of the 
situation from what you have heard me say 
and seen me do. The black-hearted Italian 
traitor rode to the camp of the Saxon duke, 
and then made him ware of our undertak- 
ing. Henry the Lion galloped hard to inter- 
cept us at the Witch’s Dale, me to kill, the 
king to take. He waits us there. We be 
masterless men, but not traitors. I sent the 
emperor back. I wear his armor. I go for- 
ward with this Swabian soldier, not to dis- 
appoint the Lion. Who goes with me? Let 
him that will step forward.” 

Every man responded to the bold appeal. 













“T warn ye that there will be hard fighting 
in the pass.” 

“"T ig no matter, master,” said old Hans, 
the veteran soldier, acting again as spokes- 
man; “’t is no matter to us while under your 
banner, But, by the mass! lord, ’t is not your 
banner, after all! We miss the golden stag —” 

“True, soldier,” returned the count; “ but 
mayhap you will fight as well under the 
king’s blazonry as under mine; and remem- 
ber that, though I wear the crown and sport 
the lion, it is but your overlord who leads 
you. I like your spirit, lads! Let him that 
survives the melley, if he can do so, get 
speech with the emperor. I warrant ye he 
will not lack reward. Let him tell the Coun- 
tess Matilda, an I escape not, which seemeth 
most like, how Conrad von Hohenzollern 
died. For the rest, I myself will lead with 
this Swabian gallant by my side. The rest 
of you will follow in order by fours in closed 
ranks. Be in readiness all, and when ye hear 
my battle-cry, or it may be the imperial call, 
strike right and left, and die fighting or win 
through, as God may please. One thing: 
should any of you see the Italian, cut him 
down without mercy. And now, helm you 
all; look to your weapons; loose sword in scab- 
bard; see that the battle-ax swings light to 
hand; slip firmly the left arm within the cir- 
clets of the shields. Now, may God keep us, 
Christ assoil us. A prayer orso all, and then 
—forward!” 

As the count ceased speaking, after a 
brief interval of muttered devotions, the men 
busied themselves in looking to their warlike 
gear, while, with the assistance of his Swa- 
bian squire, Hohenzollern donned the heavy 
helmet of the emperor, its golden crown 
gleaming luridly around the black steel in the 
moonlight. Presently, keeping well together, 
they all cantered gently down the road. 

A half-mile farther the road sloped rap- 
idly down the hill, crossed a brawling little 
stream, and wound through a narrow, craggy 
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THE BATTLE. 


pass before it began the ascent of the hill on 


the other side. Beneath the shelter of the 
rock, and concealed among the trees, were 
perhaps one hundred and fifty valiant knights 
and seasoned men-at-arms, commanded by 
the Saxon prince in person. The escape of the 
Swabian had not been discovered, and they 
had no inkling that the soldiers they were 
waiting for were fully prepared to meet them. 

As the count’s men drew near, they rode 
with seeming carelessness, though had it 
been daytime their readiness for battle 
would have been discovered as soon as they 
came in sight. Each man was no less pre- 
pared, in fact, than were the liers-in-wait 
who hid in the pass. Swords were out, lances 
poised, massive battle-axes ready at the sad- 
dle-bow for the grasp of master hands. 
Shields were thrust protectingly forward on 
left arms as the whole band pricked gently 
along. 

In the excitement of the coming moment 
Conrad scarcely even remembered Matilda; 
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he completely forgot the king. The rocks 
cast deep shadows over the road. The knight 
and his squire, followed by the rest, plunged 
forward into the darkness. To carry out the 
effect of unsuspicion, Conrad laughed loudly, 
as if at some jest, as he entered the shadow. 
The hollow laughter from the helmet bars 
rang wildly among the crags and cliffs about 
them through the night. At the same in- 
stant a soldier on foot sprang out of the 
darkness and seized the count’s horse. 

“Halt!” he cried. “The way is—” 

There was a shortening of a mighty arm, 
a swift thrust from a keen sword. The sol- 
dier, struck in the throat, uttered no cry, 
but fell backward, crashing upon the road, 
dragging the sword from Hohenzollern’s 
hand. Another man instantly sprang up as 
if by magic out of nothing. He, too, barred 
the way. The Swabian cut him down. Now 
the tramp of horses was heard. On each side 
shadowy forms sprang from the darkness of 
the wood. The road seemed filled with mov- 
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ing men. The count seized his mighty bat- 
tle-ax, an awful weapon for close quarters 
when backed by so powerful an arm. 

“Yield you!” cried the foremost knight, 
spurring toward the count, sword in hand. 
“ Resistance is useless; you are outnumbered. 
We want the king!” 

“Take him, then!” shouted Hohenzollern, 
spurring his horse forward. Before the ad- 
vaneing knight could take his guard, the 
heavy ax whirled in the air and came crash- 
ing down upon the flat-topped helmet, fairly 
beating it into the man’s shoulders. He 
reeled backward in the saddle, and, as his 
horse, reared, fell to the ground dead. Con- 
cealment was at an end. 

“Hohenstaufen!” roared the count, in a 
voice of thunder. “On them! The ava- 
lanche from the mountains! Forward, the 
stag! Strike for the king! A Waibling! A 
Waibling!”? 

The astonished men in the ambush found 
themselves instantly beset by the bold at- 
tackers. The force of the unexpected onset 
drove them back from the narrow pass into 
the open road. Sword rang against sword; 
sparks flashed from the steel contact in the 
black night air. Shouting his war-cry again, 
and followed hard by the Swabian and the 
rest, Conrad sprang into the very midst of 
his foes. Whirling the great. battle-ax about 
him as if it had been a toy, he beat down foe- 
man after foeman. Bethinking himself after 
a while, even in the hurry of the fight, of 
his assumption of the crown, he changed 
his battle-cry into, “For the king! Bar- 
barossa!” , 

The struggling men were not quiet in the 
darkness, either, and shouts of “The Lion of 
Saxony!” “A Welf! A Welf!”! mingled 
with the war-shouts of the devoted band; 
but as the combat continued, especially as 
the struggling men drifted across a bar of 
moonlight, the fewness of their numbers 
became apparent to the Saxons, who had 
given ground. They took heart, and under 
the vigorous leadership of Henry himself, 
who was in the front of his battle-line, they 
gradually overcame resistance. 

When fully one half of Conrad’s men had 
been slain, he himself, his horse being killed, 
was beaten down by battle-axes in half a 
dozen hands. The very numbers of his at- 
tackers gave him a certain immunity, and 
proved his salvation, since not one had room 
or space to get ina finishing blow. As he sank 
senseless to the ground, covered with wounds, 
resistance ceased, not because his own men 
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yielded, but simply because they were over- 
powered by sheer weight of numbers. 

Most of those who had survived the fray 
were bleeding from many wounds, and the 
number of the dead on the other side about 
equaled the number of Hohenzollern’s men. 
Strange to say, the Swabian soldier, who had 
fought valiantly, had escaped all injury; but, 
with a design of his own, he lay upon the 
ground as if he were dead, and in the dark- 
ness and confusion again escaped motice. 

When the battle was over, the Saxon duke 
sent for lights. One of his men raced back up 
the road for a short distance, where a fire had 
been built out of sight, and soon came back 
with an armful of pine torches. As they 
were distributed they lighted up a mournful 
scene. Though short, the mélée had been 
fierce, and the ground was covered with dead 
and dying. The eye of the duke swiftly 
scanned the panting prisoners securely held 
by his men. The object of his search was 
not among them. Eagerly he peered at the 
bodies on the ground; in the dim light it was 
difficult to identify any of them. 

In his impatience he turned to a man-at- 
arms standing by his side. This last was a 
swart, black-haired soldier. At the behest of 
the duke he preceded him, and the two, fol- 
lowed by the chief men of the duke’s party, 
walked over the field of battle, scrutinizing 
each separate body carefully in an endeavor 
to identify them. Most of them the duke 
passed by as of little note, until presently they 
came to the spot where the count had fallen. 

“Ha! what have we here?” cried the 
prince, snatching a torch from the nearest 
man-at-arms and holding it down to the 
ground. “By heavens, there is a crown 
upon the helmet! ’T is the Barbarossa—the 
emperor! and we have killed him! I meant 
not this. By the splendor of God! sirs, how 
came this to pass? "T is untoward. And 
where lieth the Count Hohenzollern? You 
should know him; he was your master.” 

“TI see him not, lord,” answered the Ital- 
ian. “He must have escaped. Perhaps he 
fled the field when he heard the combat.” 

“Thou liest, thou traitorous dog!” came 
a voice from the darkness. “ He was a brave 
knight, and had he lived would have requited 
thy betraying treachery thus!” 

The Swabian had sprung to his feet with 
the quickness of thought, and, before any 
one could intercept him, had seized the 
astonished Italian by the throat and struck 
at him viciously with his dagger, plunging 
the steel weapon again and again into his 


1 The beginning of the famous parties and war-cries “Guelf!” and “Ghibelline!” 


Vou. LXIII.—66. 
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body. Releasing the stricken man, he seized 
the reeking weapon by the blade, flung it 
full in the face of the duke, and before any 
one could stop him, with the shout, “This 
for the Barbarossa and the Hohenzollern!” 
he broke through the scattered line of men, 
and was lost in the darkness. Pursuit was 
useless, and after a few moments was given 
over. 

The Saxon duke had lowered his head as 
the missile sped toward him, perhaps to look 
at the falling figure of the traitor, and the 
heavy hilt of the dagger struck the steel cap 
with which he had replaced his massive hel- 
met. The force of the blow stunned him for 
a moment, and he staggered and would have 
fallen had not his men rushed to his assis- 
tance—all of which facilitated Dietrick’s es- 
cape. The duke recovered himself presently, 
however, and bade those nearest him to look 
to the Italian. 

“He’s dead, my liege,” answered one of 
the knights, after a brief inspection. “He 
hath a dozen stabs upon him, any one deep 
enough to kill him.” 

“°T is well,” replied the duke, disdainfully. 
“We use and profit by, but like not, a traitor. 
The dog were better dead. Look now to the 
king, and search eagerly for the Count Ho- 
henzollern. I never heard he was a coward. 
He must be here. These are his men whom 
we have taken; they wear his cognizance. 
Know ye aught of your master, men?” he 
cried. 

“He led us into the fray, as was his wont, 
lord,” answered one of the soldiers, “and 
that ’s all we know.” 

“He must have broken through, then; yet 
no one came near me intheroad. Have you 
yet unhelmed the emperor?” 

“In a moment, lord,” cried the knights 
about the body. 

Presently they cut the lacings and drew 
the helmet from the count’s head. Again 
the duke thrust down the torch. 

“By the mass!” he exclaimed, “here ’s a 
strange mistake! We have failed, men. 
This is no emperor, yet he wears the im- 
perial crown. These are the royal lions. 
Who is ’t—” 

“By your leave, sir,” said one of the cap- 
tives, bending forward, “’t is the Count Ho- 
henzollern, whom we serve. Your Majesty 
sees now that he was no coward.” 

“No, faith! a stout warrior. But the em- 
peror—was he not with you?” 

“He was, sire, but—” 

The soldier hesitated. 

“Where, then, is he now?” 
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“Tell not, soldier!” cried a faint voice 
from the ground. 

“Art thou alive, then?” said the duke, 
bending over the count. “Pity thou hadst 
not died on this field. The ban is over thee. 
But the emperor, where is he?” 

“Seek, your Highness, and perhaps you 
may find to your disadvantage,” replied Ho- 
henzollern, raising himself slowly on his arms. 

“That ’s as may be; Ill e’en be the judge 
of that,” replied the duke. “I thought to 
take him here to-night; that you—” 

“I divine your mind, Sir Saxon,” said the 
count. “You thought, told by a base traitor, 
that I had taken the emperor; that you 
could kill me, and perchance him as well, in 
the hope that others would think that I, a 
banned man, had done it. And so you would 
fain wear the crown, sir! But I have beaten 
you, my lord. The king ’s in safety, and I 
am still alive. By the mass! though some- 
what stiff from wounds and weak from loss 
of blood, I think I could still strike a shrewd 
blow or two an I had a chance.” 

As he spoke he struggled to his feet, the 
faintness having passed somewhat from him; 
and though he trembled from his wounds, 
he nevertheless stood bold and gallant, fa- 
cing the Saxon. The latter was in great per- 
turbation and perplexity. He had made a 
bold stroke for empire, and it had failed. 
He shrewdly surmised that he too had been 
betrayed, and that word had been carried to 
the count of his enterprise, and that the 
count had taken this way of saving the king. 
He had disclosed his hand, made his attack, 
and got nothing for his pains. Things looked 
black for him. 

He thought hard and intensely for a mo- 
ment, and finally began to see light in the 
darkness of the situation. The natural place 
to which the emperor should have repaired 
was the castle of Voburg. In fact, the road 
down which the count had come led nowhere 
but there. The emperor would never roam 
the woods alone. He must be at the castle. 
He knew the emperor’s army lay some eight 
miles away in the other direction. His own 
was much nearer. He would send a mes- 
senger to accelerate its march. If he should 
push forward to the castle with his present 
party, which would greatly outnumber any 
force in the castle or which the emperor had 
brought with him, —which must, he reasoned, 
have been inconsiderable, else the emperor 
never would have been captured by Hohen- 
zollern,—he might yet be in time to seize his 
royal quarry and win the game. If his army 
reached the castle first they could easily 
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hold it and the king against the whole power 
of the empire. All was not lost! 

In any event, it flashed upon him that he 
held a valuable piece in the person of Ho- 
henzollern. The man had committed the 
crime of high treason. Actually he not only 
had drawn sword upon, but had captured, 
the emperor. It would be easy to say that 
word of this had come to him, and he had 
ridden forth that night to rescue the kaiser. 
The Italian, dead, could not contradict him. 
He would ride at full speed to the castle of 
Voburg. If he found Frederick alone he 
would take him. If, as was scarcely likely, 
he was surrounded by such force as to make 
it impracticable, he would win the king’s 
favor by giving him the person of the count, 
and then bide his time for a better oppor- 
tunity to strike. Henry the Lion might have 
been called Henry the Fox, so shrewd, so 
simple, so brilliant was this little plan that, 
in either event, did not appear to admit the 
possibility of failure. 

“Art in the mood for riding, count?” he 
said at last. 

“Yes, your Highness. I started out to 
ride the night, and though I did not count 
upon this little interruption, I trust I am 
able still to do my part.” 

“Some of you bind his hands behind his 
back with the belts of the dead soldiers 
there,” said the duke. 

“My lord,” cried Hohenzollern, in sur- 
prised wrath, “this indignity to me, a belted 
knight, a soldier of the empire! My word—” 

“Silence, sir! The word of a man under 
a ban is worth nothing. His Majesty’s anger 
hath absolved you from your oaths. We take 
you back to Voburg as the most acceptable 
present to the Hohenstaufen. Mount him 
upon his horse, knaves. You, Sir Siegfried, 
ride back on the cross-road to the camp, and 
bid the Count Eginhard send a party here 
to bury the dead and look after the wounded, 
and then bid him carry out my order and 
move instantly toward the castle of Voburg 
with all our power, if he be not started, and 
to go at full speed, too. We go to do honor 
to the king. Take my signet as your war- 
rant. As for the rest, a dozen of you guard 
the bound prisoners, and follow with them as 
fast as you can upon our path. Look to your 
horses, ye knights and gentles who accom- 
pany me; see that noneof you take a wounded 
animal. Exchange them with those of the 
guard of the prisoners, and he that is not well 
mounted, let him stay behind. Now, then, 
form up, men; two of you take the bridle of 
the count’s horse. Forward! Let us gallop.” 
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THE COUNTESS MATILDA CUTS THE BOND. 


THE cavalcade swept on in the dark on the 
track of the emperor, the Countess Matilda, 
and old Degerberg. They rode at desperate 
speed, sparing nothing, and many, thrown 
aside by the killing pace, were left behind. 
Still, nearly a hundred reached the castle 
with the king. It wanted scarce an hour be- 
fore the morning when they clattered over 
the drawbridge of Voburg. The pale gray- 
ness of the dawn laced the east already; the 
cresset torches burned dimly over the gate. 
All was silent as they drew rein in the court- 
yard. The steward and a few frightened 
domestics again peered out from their dif- 
ferent hiding-places at the mail-clad figures 
as they dismounted from their exhausted 
steeds, but there was no sign of a soldier. 

“This looks well for our plan,” said the 
Saxon to himself, as, leaving a few men to 
attend to the horses, he led the way into the 
castle. No one barred their way as they 
ascended the steps, entered the massive 
portal, traversed the antechamber, and burst 
through the arras into the hall. 

The Countess Matilda sat, as she had done 
before earlier in the evening, at the fireplace, 
gazing into the flames, a broken and dejected 
figure. By her side, still wearing the tunic 
of the Hohenzollern, stood the Emperor Bar- 
barossa. Back of him, his ever-ready battle- 
ax in hand, was old Degerberg. Concealed 
behind the jutting elbow of the maw-like 
fireplace, stood the Swabian soldier. Seizing 
a riderless horse as he escaped, he had ar- 
rived a moment since and told the tale as he 
knew it, including the death of Hohenzollern 
in his news. By the emperor’s order he re- 
mained hidden until summoned. 

The first man to enter the room was the 
Duke of Saxony. Immediately following him 
was the Count of Hohenzollern, his head 
bare, his hands bound, and men-at-arms on 
each side of him holding a rope. His face 
was very pale, but he held his head up, and 
seemed for all the world like a mighty stag 
in leash. 

After these two came a mixed array of 
knights and soldiers. They had laid aside 
their heavy war-helms, but all had drawn 
the hoods of their hauberks over their heads, 
and each wore the customary steel cap. 
Those who had swords had bared them, and 
those who bore battle-axes held them swing- 
ing lightly in hand. The shields of all were 
advanced as if to meet afoe. The light from 
the torches and the roaring fire was reflected 
from mirroring shields and burnished weap- 
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ons, and the room seemed full of shining 
blades. The little party halted, by the direc- 
tion of their leader, at the lower end of the 
hall. The Saxon duke then motioned to the 
prisoner, and, followed by him, stepped for- 
ward nearer the fireplace. 

As they advanced, the light fell full upon 
the prisoner. The Countess Matilda, ab- 
sorbed in her own thoughts and filled with 
misery, had scarcely noticed their advent, 
and it was not until this moment that she 
discovered her lover. With a cry that made 
the black rafters ring, she sprang to her feet 
and gazed beyond the king at the noble 
figure of the count. 

“Conrad!” she screamed. “Is it indeed 
thou, and alive? Praised be God!” 

She sprang toward him, only to find her 
way barred by the blade of Henry the Lion. 

“Alive yet, thank God! lady,” cried Ho- 
henzollern; “but in parlous case, I fear me. 
Strive not to come nearer. Presently—” 

“My lord,” said the Saxon duke, turning 
to the emperor, who had stood in perfect 
silence during the entrance and this little 
scene. 

“Sheathe thy sword, prince, doff thy cap, 
and bend thy knee when thou approachest 
thy emperor!” he thundered forth imperi- 
ously. 

Henry the Lion hesitated, not from fear, 
but because the time was not yet ripe for 
action. He was a wise prince, however, as 
well as a brave one, and he reflected that the 
form of allegiance to his emperor cost him 
nothing. 

“My liege,” he said, suiting the action to 
the word, “I bend the knee in homage; as 
for the cap, it fits my head as tightly as thy 
crown; and that I carry my bared sword, it 
hath been drawn this night in your Majesty’s 
service.” 

“Right welcome news is that, Duke of the 
Saxons. I had not known thou wert so ready 
in my service. Whom have you here?” 

“The sometime Count of Hohenzollern, my 
liege, a traitor under the empire’s ban, whom 
I now deliver to your Majesty.” 

“And he wears the lions of the Hohen- 
staufen! By the rood! ’t is strange! Hast 
thought of making thyself a Cesar, Sir 
Count?” 

“Sire,” replied the count, smiling boldly, 
“’t is true that for an hour my head hath 
worn the circlet of the empire, and I trust 
the Saxon duke will bear witness that the 
heart that beat beneath them hath not dis- 
graced the lions of thy vesture.” 

“He hath, indeed, borne himself right 
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worthily in the fray, your Majesty,” answered 
the Saxon, generously; “but that is to be 
expected in any of your Majesty’s friends, 
even though they may have of late fallen 
into disfavor.” 

“This wearing of the crown, count, is a 
serious affair. "T is a weighty bauble, and 
none but men of proof may essay it even 
for an hour. Is ’t not so, Lion of Saxony?” 

“True!” exclaimed Henry of Saxony, in 
some confusion. “It is indeed a heavy bur- 
den.” 

“So heavy, in fact, that some of my friends 
would fain relieve me of the pressure, hey, 
my Lord of Saxony?” 

“So it would seem, sire,” answered the 
duke, unsteadily, recovering his self-posses- 
sion by a great effort, “since this landless, 
proscribed young man hath sought to do so.” 

“ Aye, ’t is true; and he was not alone in 
his attempt, I fancy.” 

“No, my liege. He had with him a score 
of as stout men-at-arms as ever set lance in 
rest or struck on shield; as many of my 
brave and loyal men have bit the dust this 
night and lie cold in the forest yonder—in 
thy behalf.” 

“Oh! in my behalf! And what of the other 
who would fain have taken the emperor?” 

“What mean you, my liege?” 

“Nothing, if the Duke of Saxony do not 
understand. But, I pray you, tell me of the 
adventure. I burn to know the story of your 
fight for me, that I may well reward your 
enterprise and prowess aright.” 

“There came one, my liege, to my camp 
this night, with news that this desperate 
adventurer had conspired to seize thy person 
—nay, that he had even done so, that he and 
his would seek asylum in the Schwarzwald 
which stretches beyond the castle wall. I 
knew a path which intercepted the road that 
should be taken. Summoning these gentle 
knights and valiant men-at-arms, I saddled 
with all speed and galloped forward, thinking 
to rescue your Majesty at the Witch’s Dale. 
It happened as we had planned, save that 
your Majesty was not there, and by some yet 
unexplained chance the count had become 
aware of our purpose. Not less prepared 
than we, he boldly dashed into the pass. 
Our men, surprised, fell back; there was a 
fierce melley; but when the count was beaten 
down and one half of his men had fallen, we 
took the rest, and, glad at thy escape, have 
brought the traitor hither.” 

“A loyal tale, a noble deed; be sure that 
I shall requite it worthily, my lord. And did 
you not notice that the man whom you struck 
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down wore the imperial crown, and upon his 
breast ramped the lions of Hohenstaufen?” 
“Nay, my liege, not until later; in the 
darkness and confusion attendant upon the 
battle, men struck at random.” 
“"'T were fortunate, prince, that I was not 
there, then.” 


“Yes, your Majesty,” returned the Saxon, ~ 


confused again. 

“Well, this is neither here nor there,” re- 
turned the emperor, smiling. “The ques- 
tion is, What shall we do with this man?” 

“I submit, your Majesty, that his fate is 
already decided.” 

“How so?” 

“His life is doubly forfeit, lord, being 
banned and being traitor, having raised his 
hand against the emperor.” 

“ And the penalty for this last, think you, 
should be?” 

“Death, my liege.” 

“How say you, gentles all?” asked the 
emperor, turning to the knights. “Are ye 
all agreed to that?” 

“Aye, my lord. Down with all traitors! 
'T is death to strike against the emperor!” 
came in a great chorus from the men. 

“-T is strange! Ye are all agreed, then? 
Yet would I condemn no man unheard, how- 
ever great his crime. How say you, Conrad 
of Hohenzollern? Canst urge a plea? Wilt 
sue for mercy?” 

“My lord,” answered the count, simply, 
“to sue for mercy implies a fault, a crime. 
I have done naught but love a maiden, as 
any man might. And if I wooed somewhat 
too roughly for thee, yet I stoop not to bend 
the knee for that to any man—unless it be 
her father. I, guiltless, ask no mercy from 
any hand, though it sway the scepter of the 
world!” 

“What wilt thou ask, then? For what 
dost thou plead?” 

“My liege, for justice.” 

“Justice! A man under a ban? A man 
who has traitorously prisoned his emperor? 
Justice—” 

“Even so.” 

“What mean you?” 

“An thou dost not know, lord, I cannot 
tell thee.” 

“By the mass! count, justice thou shalt 
have, and so shall every one who asks it of 
Barbarossa; but before we pronounce sen- 
tence against thee for thy offense against 
our person, we fain would ask, is there any 
one here to act as thy advocate?” 

“Tam a man of few words, your Majesty,” 
said old Degerberg, stepping forward. “If 
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your Majesty would let your vengeance fall 
on me, so that my master go free, perchance 
justice might be satisfied, and your Majesty 
as well.” 

“T will think on thy noble offer,” said Bar- 
barossa, gravely. “Hath no one else here 
aught to urge?” 

“My lord,” said the Countess Matilda, 
“you cannot do this thing! The count is 
guilty of naught but loving me. Bethink 
you, sir; ’t was I who grasped your arm in 
the hall, else had you ne’er been captured. 
Love blinds, they say, and when men love, 
sometimes they know not whatthey do. Aye, 
sire, he even blinds the emperor. Grant me 
that mercy for which the knight could not 
sue. Recall thy ring, sire. Thy feet have 
trodden in his life-blood upon the stricken 
field where he lay weltering before thee from 
the blow that, had he not been there, might 
have struck thee down. Wilt walk again in 
the blood of a faithful servant —nay, in mine? 
He hath risked his life many and many a 
time in thy service, and that this very night, 
as yonder double-dyed traitor, disgracing the 
Saxon roses on his breast, knoweth well!” 

“By the splendor of God! lady,” cried the 
Saxon, furiously, “thou art but a woman, yet 
were there a man of your blood to take up 
your quarrel, I ’d make him retract your 
aspersing words at this my sword’s point!” 

“Had I a weapon in my hand, nay, were 
these arms but unbound, with naked fists 
I’d force thy words back in thy throat, thou 
false Saxon!” cried Conrad, struggling 
fiercely in his bonds. 

“Countess Matilda, Henry of Saxony, 
peace between thee!” said the emperor, 
sternly. “I have heard all that hath been 
said. The ban must be carried out. Madam, 
you may execute our royal will. You wear 
a dagger at your waist. Approach the count 
and strike him where you will.” 

It was a cruel thing to say, yet the em- 
peror.smiled graciously at her as he uttered 
these strange words—a smile that she alone 
saw, that she alone understood. 

With a woman’s quick instinct, she sprang 
forward, her eyes bright with anticipation. 

Murmurs arose from the knights and men- 
at-arms in the hall. Even the Saxon duke 
stepped forward. 

“My liege,” he said, “it were not meet to 
make a woman thy executioner when men 
are here.” 

“The privilege is mine, and I embrace it,” 
cried Matilda, as she reached the side of 
Hohenzollern. 

He faced her uplifted dagger, smiling. 
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“Strike hard and swift, sweet,” he said. 
“Death were welcome from thy hand.” 

“My liege,” said the countess, encircling 
Count Conrad in her arms, “you bade me 
strike where I will. I thank thee, and I cut 
the bonds. Take thou the dagger, Conrad. 
Now, one blow for me, and then for thee, and 
we defy the empire!” 

“Nay, then,” cried Henry of Saxony, 
promptly, “I myself will do the emperor's 
will, since the’: woman fails. Stand aside, 
madam. Have at thee, count!” 
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periled my life and lost my men to rescue 
thee? What shall I have?” 

“Justice, too. Swabian, stand forth. 
Knowest thou this man, Henry Welf? Die- 
trick, what heardst thou at the Saxon’s 
tent this night?” 

“T heard the Saxon Lion yonder plan to 
seize thy person, master, to kill thee, if need 
be, in the fray, and lay the blame upon the 
Count of Hohenzollern there.” 

“Thou caitiff dog!” shouted Duke Henry, 
in furious wrath. 


“THE BLADE OF THE DUKE WAS SHIVERED AGAINST THE 
BATTLE-AX OF OLD DEGERBERG.” 


He raised his sword and sprang forward. 
Matilda threw herself across the breast of 
Hohenzollern to meet the stroke, but like a 
black thunderbolt a mighty form sprang be- 
tween, and the blade of the duke was shiv- 
ered against the battle-ax of old Degerberg. 

“No one strikes the Hohenzollern,” he 
roared in mighty voice, “while I am alive!” 

He turned and faced the duke, shield out, 
ax up. 

“ A sword—for God’s love give me a weap- 
on!” cried the count, striving to unclasp 
Matilda’s arms. 

“Ah!” cried the emperor. “Well played 
indeed, Degerberg. Give back, Saxon! I re- 
prievethecount. I revoke the ban. I suspend 
judgment. He shall, indeed, have justice!” 

“And what of me, my lord, who hath 


“Silence!” roared Barbarossa. “ And what 
then?” 

“I rode away and warned the count, and 
the rest your Majesty knows.” 

“What sayest thou to this, Henry of Sax- 
ony? Haveacare, sir,” continued Barbarossa. 
“Sully not thy knightly lips with falsehood. 
Add not lies to treason, for I believe this 
man. You struck at the royal crown when 
worn by the count yonder, and if I had been 
beneath it, I wot well I would have felt 
the blow. More than this, I learn that the 
power of Saxony in battle array is march- 
ing with all speed toward this place. Thou 
hast not acknowledged, save by the tem- 
porary service of bended knee here in this 
hall, our election as the emperor of this 
great realm. I know thou hast been disaf- 
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fected, recalcitrant, rebellious. Perhaps 
thou too wouldst wear the crown? I see it 
all. This knight here did indeed raise his 
hand against his sovereign; but when the 
hour of peril came, he forgot his just grie- 
vance against his monarch—aye, I said just. 
He remembered only his duty toward his 
king, his affection for his sometime friend, 
and he did but wear the crown to save me 
from thy sword. What hast thou to say? 
What canst thou answer? What doth he 
deserve that raiseth hand against the king? 
What saidest thou, and ye? Is ’t not death? 
Was it not so, gentles all? I have your words 
for it, given but a moment since in this very 
hall. Shalt suffer death, then! Down on thy 
knees again, Lion of Saxeny, and beg, not 
for justice, but for my mercy!” 


“AS HAPPY AS A KING!” 


“Nort so, my liege,” answered the duke, com- 
posedly, having thought quickly while Freder- 
ick was speaking. “The enterprise is yet 
mine. I am still the master player, and 
these,” pointing to his startled men, “are 
my counters which shall win the game. I 
deny nothing. I have not acceded to thy 
election to the empire, and I will not. The 
rose of Saxony bears nothing but thorns for 
the Lion of Hohenstaufen. I lie not, on my 
knightly faith. I did intend to capture thee 
and lay the blame upon this poor puppet, 
the sport of kings, when he had been killed. 
But that Swabian traitor yonder, with whom 
I shall presently deal, hath balked the 
scheme. Natheless, ’t is not too late. Thou 
art here alone. I make thee a prisoner, sir. 
An you surrender peaceably, I may yet spare 
your life, and if the Lady Matilda seek a 
spouse, why, the wolf of Voburg may find it 
not unmeet to wed the roses of my Saxon 
land —especially when they overshadow the 
world.” 

“Thou, too, hast ambitions, then,” said the 
kaiser, calmly smiling, “and art in love as 
well! Thou seest I am alone—” 

“The king is not alone when I am here!” 
burst out Hohenzollern, suddenly springing 
to the side of the king and snatching sword 
and shield from the wall. 

“And I go with my master!” cried old 
Degerberg, suiting action to word. 

“And I still can strike a blow!” exclaimed 
the Swabian soldier, whipping out his blade. 

Meanwhile the emperor, who seemed in 
no way alarmed, had beckoned to the Lady 
Matilda. He had whispered a word or two in 
her ear, and, in obedience to a seeming order, 
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she had run unhindered to the window at the 
other end of the hall. She opened it and 
stood listening a moment, gazing out into 
the night, and presently came back smiling 
and nodding to the emperor, in time to hear 
Henry the Lion say, as he witnessed the 
defiant bearing of the three soldiers sur- 
rounding Barbarossa: 

“Your Majesty is a bold swordsman, and 
we have tested the mettle of at least one of 
your defenders this night.. If your Majesty 
persists in defiance, many good men will bite 
the dust; but the end is not less certain. 
We are an hundred to four. Your Majesty 
is a statesman as well as a warrior. Yield, I 
pray, and I promise fair treatment to all.” 

“And the crown of empire?” 

“Perchance it may lodge upon a worthier 
head when thou hast lost it, fair lord.” 

“And that I shall never do!” exclaimed 
the king, boldly. ° 

“At your peril, then!” cried the Saxon. 
“My lieges, forward!” 

“Stop!” cried the emperor. “Do ye not 
hear the trampling of horse? Troops ap- 
proaching! Hark! The thunder of hoofs 
upon the drawbridge! Now they cross the 
courtyard. Listen! They mount the stairs 
—they are in the antechamber! Dost hear?” 

Voices outside, growing nearer, roared out 
the king’s name. 

“The king!” 

“A Hohenstaufen!” 

“The Emperor Frederick!” 

“The king! The king!” 

“To me! To Barbarossa!” suddenly cried 
Frederick, lifting his powerful voice and 
sending it vibrating through the castle. 

There was a ringing of steel, a crashing 
of armor, a sound of many feet, without the 
hall. The emperor raised his voice still 
higher, shouting: 

“Treachery! Treachery! 
tacked! This way, my men!” 

As he spoke, a perfect avalanche of men, 
armed to the teeth, poured into the hall 
from every door. The Saxons found them- 
selves outnumbered five to one. They were 
overpowered before they had time to strike 
a blow, and, with Henry the Lion, they were 
made prisoners on the instant. 

At the head of the emperor’s forces came 
Baron Eckhardt in full armor, helmet down. 

“We are in time, your Majesty, thank 
God! I would I had a draught of wine, sire!” 
he panted out from between the bars, as he 
knelt at the emperor’s feet. 

“In the very nick of time, faithful friend,” 
replied the king, smiling at him; “and the 


We are at- 
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wine later. What force brought you with 
you?” 

“Five hundred knights and men-at-arms, 
sire.” 

“And the main body of the army?” 

“They are on the march nowat full speed.” 

“Raise the drawbridge, then. By your 
leave, Lady Matilda, we take your castle but 
to hold it for this night. Close the gates and 
man the walls. Put everything in posture 
for defense. My Lord of Saxony, I doubt 
not, will have his men here betimes. ’T is a 
prudent, far-seeing prince, and we must 
make ready for them. Well, sir, you have 
played your game right valiantly and well, 
and, as you see, have lost.” 

“Your Majesty is right,” replied the Saxon, 
gloomily. “I have hazarded all upon the 
throw, and the main is over. I repine not. 
I tender your Majesty my sword.” 

“Wouldst not rather wear it in my ser- 
vice, duke, than surrender it to my hand?” 
asked the emperor, kindly. 

“Can that be so, sire?” 

“Know, O Saxon,” he replied, “that you 
alone of the electors of the empire have not 
acknowledged me as emperor. There are 
other nobles who refuse, but for them I care 
not much. But you—I would give much to 
win your puissant sword and cunning brain to 
my cause—the cause of Germany; and I would 
fain not begin with bloodshed a reign from 
which I hope so much. Even though you 
merit not my clemency, duke, upon my faith, 
I will extend it, and with it give thee back 
Bavaria.” 

“T do not sue for it, sire,” said the proud 
Saxon, hesitatingly. 

“Nay, then, I give it freely. Thou hast 
been my enemy; be my friend, and Frederick 
Barbarossa and Henry the Lion together 
shall rule the empire—nay, the world! With 
thee to help me, and these gallant knights 
and noble lords to follow on, we will have 
here an empire so just that the meanest 
peasant that speeds the plow may not be 
defrauded of his simplest right. What say 
you? Wilt be my friend? I will forget all 
that has passed this night. Speak! the em- 
peror stoops not to offer twice.” 

“My liege, thou hast a noble and a gener- 
ous heart,” said the Saxon duke, impulsively 
kneeling at his feet and catching his hand, 
overcome by this magnanimity. “Thou hast 
won me. I am doubly conquered. I swear to 
thee, upon my knightly honor, I will be to 
thee a loyal servitor and friend. My men, cry 
with me, ‘ Life and health to our emperor!’” 

“Now thou art a man indeed, fair cousin 
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of Saxony and Bavaria,” cried Barbarossa, 
well pleased at this bloodless victory. “Rise, 
sir. Unbind them all, Baron Eckhardt; they 
are our friends. Open the gates; lower the 
drawbridge. The emperor needs no bars to 
protect him from his loyal subjects of Saxony. 
Post men upon the roads, Eckhardt, lest the 
two armies should unwittingly come to blows. 
We ourselves, with our brother of Saxony, 
will presently visit hiscamp. You see, I trust 
thee, sir.” 

“And thou wilt find me worthy, sire,” 
answered the grateful Saxon. 

“And hath the king no further word for 
me?” asked the Countess Matilda. 

“Ha, countess! What would you of me?” 

“TI would have your Majesty remember,” 
she replied. 

“What mean you?” 

“Recall thy ring, sire. Thou hast it back; 
wilt not redeem thy knightly pledge?” 

“Thou wouldst have a boon of me?” 

“ Aye, sire.” 

“What is that?” 

“The life of the Count of Hohenzollern.” 

“Take it freely, lady, and do you keep 
this ring,” he replied promptly, returning it 
to her with a low bow. “Perchance thou 
shalt ask of me another favor for, it may 
be, thy son, in future days. Ho! ho! Comes 
the red to thy cheek at the thought of that! 
Count of Hohenzollern, you tore up the ban; 
the riven parchment lies still within the hall. 
Bring it hither. See, I put it in the fire. 
Thou art restored to all thy dignities, and 
hast place once more in our affection. 
Thou hast bravely borne the Hohenstaufen 
lions. Quarter them with thine own arms in 
memory of thy service. ’T is our royal will. 
But, count, a word: steal no more emperors; 
and—it might be well for thee and thy noble 
wife to avoid our person for a space. By the 
mass! man, we-can control our will, but by 
no means enforce our heart. An thou wouldst 
preserve thy wife, sir, take advice: take her 
away. Far to the north lies the fair city of 
Nuremberg. Go thou there, and as our bur- 
grave hold it loyally for us.” 

“Your Majesty speaks like a man, like a 
friend, like a brother, and not less like an 
emperor, and I swear to deserve thy kind- 
ness. My house is thine, sire, and thou hast 
no more loyal subject than the Hohenzol- 
lern!” cried the count, kneeling in homage 
to his liege. 

“I believe thee, friend. Is there any one 
else who would ask aught of the emperor?” 

His glance roamed about the apartment, 
and fell upon the form of Dietrick. 
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“You, Swabian? Wilt stay with me in my 
body-guard?” 

“Nay, lord; hereabout is too near, just 
now, to the Lion of Saxony, and perchance 
I might feel his paw. Nay, sire; by your 
leave, not with thee. But will the noble 
Count of Hohenzollern take me?” said the 
Swabian, turning to the count. 

“My word, I will, soldier,” answered Ho- 
henzollern, promptly; “an thou serve me 
faithfully, thou wilt serve the emperor 
well.” 

“Right,” said the emperor. “Take this 
purse; go with him. Look to his advance- 
ment, count. And thou, faithful Degerberg, 
what for thee?” 

“Nothing, sire.” 

“Tush, man!.Thou didst lay hands upon 
us. Know that no base-born hand may touch 
the emperor’s person. Kneel thou before 
me! Thy sword, count,” he cried. 

As old Degerberg, wondering, knelt before 
the smiling emperor, Barbarossa struck him 
three light blows over the shoulder. 

“Rise,” he cried after the royal accolade, 
“Sir Wilhelm von Degerberg! The same 
rescript that makes your master burgrave of 
Nuremberg makes you his lieutenant-gov- 


ernor. I will provide estate to carry that 
‘von,’ and may you live long to serve both 
me and him.” 

“By St. Bennet!” cried the delighted old 
Degerberg. “I never looked to be a noble; 
but that was well done, your Majesty. Long 
live our Kaiser Fritz Redbeard!” he shouted, 
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and a great cry of acclamation came swelling 
through the hall. 

“That ’s well,” said the king. “Now, gen- 
tles all, I would be alone awhile. Put out 
the torches. Leave me. Baron Eckhardt 
knows where the wine is kept. I bid you 
away from the room. See! the day breaks; 
night is over.” 

One by one, beginning with the least and 
ending with the highest, the great company 
withdrew from the hall. Count Hohenzollern 
and Matilda were at last left alone with the 
emperor. 

“Your Majesty,” said the count, “hath 
dealt very nobly with us, and your Majesty 
shall find that we are not ungrateful.” 

“You shali be married in the morning,” 
said the king, “and start upon your way at 
once. I forget all that has passed, and I 
forgive as I would fain be forgiven. Lady 
Matilda, your hand.” 

“Nay, my lord, for this time, on the lips 
—thou hast won the right.” 

The king’s face flushed as he bent his head 
in response to the gracious permission and 
fervently kissed the countess. 

“Farewell,” he said, “brave heart and 
beauteous lady! You little know what I have 
given up—what this night hath cost me.” 

As the hanging dropped behind the re- 
treating lovers, the emperor sank down in a 
chair by the table and leaned his head upon 
his hand. 

“Alone,” he murmured sadly, at last— 
“alone, and as happy as a king!” 

END. 





FOUR NEGRO SONGS. 
BY JOHN CHARLES McNEILL. 


WITH PICTURES BY E. W. KEMBLE. 
THE POSSUM AND THE COON. 


kF yuh has seed de possum, boss, ’S fer me, I ’d ruther hab de coon, 
4 Yuh sho won’t trust ’im far: ’Ca’se he ’s jis wut he is: 
He looks es gentle es Sister Sal He don’t hab no dog nosin’ his ribs 
When de pahson ’s a-leadin’ in pra’r; Whilst he lay still, lak dis; 
En all of er sudden he ’s up en turnt But all de time, lak Sister Sai 
(When yuh ’s totin’ ’im desso), When de preachin’ is over en gone, 
En fastened ’is jaws to de calf er yo’ leg— He ’s es sassy en mean es a hongry cur 
Den, Sadie, bar de do’! A-gwineter bury his bone. 


Den, Sadie, bar de do’, my gal! 
O Sadie, bar de do’! Den, Sadie, keep de do,’ my gal, 
En be sho to hol’ yo’ own! 


One day I seed ’em jine in fight, 
Lak Sister Sal en me: 

Lord, boss, hit wus de ongawdlies’ sight 
Dat eber dis nigger did see! 

Brer Possum he lay dar, ’s if he sleep; 
Br’er Coon he sniff ’im er lil’, 

En den he snag Br’er Possum lak 
De teeth er yo’ ol’ sawmill! 


O Sadie, lock de do’, my gal, 
En prop hit wid er sill! 


Br’er Possum, fer common, don’t lose his 
head; 
He kin stan’ ’mos’ any trile; 
But he thought he ’us struck by er young 
slycoon,* 
En ’e clean fergit to smile. 
Whoop, boss, yuh oughter been dar yusse’f 
When dat possum woke up wide! 
Hit ’us wussen Sal, when he made his teeth 
Some sockets in Br’er Coon’s hide! 


O Sadie, stan’ ag’in’ de do’, 
En pull de string inside! 


“EN FASTENED "IS JAWS TO DE CALF ER YO’ LEG.” 1 Cyclone. 
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“BUT DAT DEBBLISH POSSUM, ES FAT ES HE WUS, 
WE NEBER YIT AIN’T FOUN’.” 


De coon he flounce en flop en flam; 
De possum he jis hol’ on, 

Ontwel I seed ef hit stayed dat way 
De coon wus sholy gone. 

Lak Sal says, I ain’ de man to see 
De hypercrite git on top; 

So den ’s when I turnt ol’ Tige erloose 
Dat scan’lous fight to stop. 


O Sadie, stan’ en hol’ dat do’ 
Twell we makes de nex’ year’s crop. 


Tige made er dive into de fray; 
Den green eyes, fur, en fuss! 
Whoop, turn ’im, Tige!—I kin see ’m 
now!— 
But things allus goes fer de wuss, 
’Ca’se, when dat dust ’us settled, dar 
War de dead coon on de groun’; 
But dat debblish possum, es fat es he wus, 
We neber yit ain’t foun’. 


O Sadie, turn de do’ erloose. 
Hit ain’t wo’th while. Se’ down. 
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PROFESSION VS. PRACTICE. 


AUNT RACHEL JANE AND HER PICCANINNIES. 
ScENE: Small cotton-patch about a cabin. 


Now, Grover Clevelan’, here I is 
Er-hoein’ cotton de whole year roun’, 

En fas’ es I gits hit clean, yuh wants 
To roll in de dirt en mash hit down. 


I ain’ gwine work in no sich style; 
I ’d jis es soon hab er storm er hail. 
Don’t yuh know de winter ’1l come some day 
En ketch yuh out in yo’ same shirt-tail? 


Here ’s de pills fer yuh, boy—dat en dat!— 
Bawl, den! bawl, wid yo’ fis’ in yo’ eye! 
Yuh ’ll git wuss remedies, ’f yuh don’t look 

sha’p. 
Git outer de patch ef yuh boun’ to cry! 


(Singing) Lawd, trus’ de chilluns in my 
han’s, 
In my han’s, in my han’s! 
Trus’ de little chilluns in my han’s, 
En sweetly dey will rest. 
Lawd, let de little uns— 


“TO ROLL IN DE DIRT EN MASH HIT DOWN.” 
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Yuh, Benjermun Frankelin General Grant, 
Wut is yuh doin’ in de shed? 

Done scared dat blue hen offen ’er nes’! 
Well, de po’house ’s all I sees erhead. 


De mo’ yuh grows, de mo’ yuh gits 
Jis lak dat triflin’ nigger man, 

Yo’ daddy, loaf’n’ all day at de still 
(Es ef he wus er turpentime han’!) 


En er-comin’ home at night to eat, 
Wid nothin’ in his lazy fis’. 

Ef yuh don’t men’ yo’ meddlin’ ways, 
Yuh ’s gwine be lak yo’ dad, yuh is! 


(Singing) Lawd, lemme teach de chilluns how, 
Teach ’em how, teach ’em how 
To honor deir daddy en mammy 
now, 
Fo’ hit gwine be too late, 
Too late, too late, gwine be too 
late 
To git in de golden— 
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Dar! dat beats all dat ’s happened yit! 
Jis look wut Neebuckineezar ’s done 

W'ilst I wus down at de yudder eend! 
He pullt up ebery single one 


Er dem calamis-roots (de conju’ cyore) 
En prince’s-feathers en jimson-weeds. 
I sot ’em out dat long-pas’ year 
When Marse John’s cow mire’ down in de 
reeds. 


Dar ain’ no way but to beat yuh-all, 
Grove en Ben en Neeb, all three. 

Come right erlong, now! I ’ll tan yo’ hides 
Wid de limbs f’om offer dat ol’ peach-tree. 


(Singing) Lawd, let de chilluns come unter 
me, 
Come unter me, come unter me, 
Let de little chilluns come unter 
me, 
En dey shall sho ’ceive peace! 


THE STOLEN MELON. 
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“YUH LOW-DOWN COON! TAKE DAT MILLION ouT!” 


Yuu, Bill! yuh need n’ be sneakin’ erway, 
Fer yo’ mammy’s done seed yuh dodgin’ 
erroun’, 
Yuh low-down coon! Take dat million out 
En lay hit dar by de crib on de groun’. 


Now lemme tell yuh, I knows right whar 
Dat million growed in de squire’s fence 
jam— 
Yuh, Bill! don’t lie! I seed hit dar! 
Don’t yuh open yo’ mouf, er I ’ll hit yuh, 
bam! 


I ’s tired er preachin’ en preachin’, I is, 
En scrubbin’ to yearn my honus’ bread, 

W’ilst yuh ’s er-nosin’ erbout in de weeds, 
Er-gwine des so wid yo’ rat-snake head, 


Huntin’ er millions in yudder folks’ fiel’s! 
I’s er good min’ to whale yuh, big es yuh 


is, 
En tell de pahson to stan’ at de gate 
Wid Peter, en head yuh outen bliss. 


Jis gimme dat knife. Does yuh hear me, 
Bill? 
Han’ it right here, er I ’ll knock yuh flat! 
Not ’ca’se I laks de pesky thing, 
Not ’ca’se I’m hongry, mind yuh dat— 
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To make yuh travel fer yo’ sin 
I’s gwineter eat dis million up, 
Es slow en temptin’ es I kin; 
En yuh stan’ dar, lak er sheepy pup, 


En hear de juice er-gurglin’ down 

Clean th’ough yo’ mammy’s goozle quill, 
En watch ’er lick ’er mouf, lak dis, 

En shake ’erse’f en grin er lil’. 


I sees hit now, er-layin’ dar: 
Two ha’ves es red es yo’ Sunday tie, 
En cool es ice—oh, gimme de knife! 
Lawd, boy, be quick, ’r I ll sholy die! 


Now, look at dat! Jis look fer shame! 
Did Hanner hab dat triflin’ chile, 

En raise ’im wid two shirts er year, 
En er plug tobaccer once ’n er while? 


Wus ’t her dat had dat crazy coon, 
Dat nigger so ongawdly mean 

He stolt er million en fotch it home, 
En never knowed dat hit wus green? 


Look here, nigger, don’t yuh know— 
Yuh’s no mo’ sense’en er hick’ry chunk!— 
Dat er green un allus will go plank, 
En er ripe un allus will go plunk ? 


Now, ain’t dis here a purty come-off? 
W'ilst makin’ yuh drink yo’ bitter cup, 
I’s got so hongry en thirsty, | is, 
Dat I ’most could eat dis green un up. ° 


Don’t steal no mo’; but ef yuh does, 
Show dat yuh’s wiser ’en I thunk, 
By fetchin’ fom de ’simmon-tree patch 
A million dat won’t say nothin’ but plunk. 


THE CATFISH. 


(BANJO SONG.) 


“EN ’E "LL HANG TWELL GAB’EL BLOW 
DE SILBER HO’N!” 


Ou, de trout am good, but ’e want er live 
bait, 
En de jack ’e ’s er leetle bit better, 
En de pike ’e ’s sweet, bute gits dar late 
En ’e oon’t stay hung on de setter. 
But de fish dat bites wen de moon gits 
slim 
En de possum ’s up de ’simmon-tree 
Am de catfish—oh, t’ank de Lawd fer him! 
Fer de cat am de fish fer me. 


De cat am de fish fer me, my gal! 
De cat am de fish fer me! 
He ’Il swaller any bait ’e c’n git ’is peepers 
on, 
He ’Il swim all night w’en de udder fish ’s 
gone, 
En ’e ’ll hang twell Gab’el blow de silber 
ho’n! 
Oh, de cat am de fish fer me! 


De goggle-eye he een’t noth’n’ but ribs, 
En de brim een’t noth’n’ but scales, 
De eel ’s fust cuss’n to de snek, ’r I fibs, 
En de tarpin ’s all haids en tails: 
So de unly good fish, de unly fat fish, 

En de unly fish fitten fer me, 
Am de good ol’ cat on er tin-can dish, 
Wid er onion en sassyfrac tea! 
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I. LINCOLN’S APPLICATION FOR A RAILWAY-PASS. 


nae an 
. oO sn, ei +, 
FACSIMILE (SOMEWHAT REDUCED IN scace) OF THE ORIGINAL LETTER IN THE POSSESSION OF MRS. NELSCN ABBOTT. 


A LETTER OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE CHICAGO AND ALTON RAILROAD. 


In a brief account of the history of the above letter, Mrs. S. Marion Douglass of Mansfield, Ohio, writes that 
the late Nelson Abbott told her that as a boy of seventeen, in 1863, he was employed in the general offices of 
the Chicago and Alton Railroad Company, at Bloomington, Illinois. One day his duties took him to the com- 
pany’s warehouse, where, in a box of old papers, he found this Lincoln letter, which had been written seven years 
earlier to Mr. R. P. Morgan, the president of the company. Mrs. Douglass reminds us that “a pass is known to 
railroad men as ‘a chalked hat,’” and she infers that Lincoln was at the time a member of the Illinois legislature, 
and thereby, according to custom, was favored with a pass. On this point the late John G. Nicolay (Lincoln’s 
private secretary, and, with Colonel John Hay, author of the Lincoln “Life”) wrote: “Mr. Lincoln was not a 
member of the legislature in 1856. He had been elected in 1854, but resigned before it met in January, 1855, 
and was not afterward a member. It is probable that he was an attorney of the Chicago and Alton Railroad, 
and received his passes on that score. The letter has never been printed, to my knowledge.” —EpiTor. 


II. LINCOLN AND KENTUCKY. 
BY CICERO T. SUTTON, 


‘TATE pride has always been strong in 
Kentucky, and when Abraham Lincoln 
was nominated for the Presidency in 1860, the 
Kentucky blood, which had become super- 
heated in the preliminary conflict, was cooled 
in some degree by the fact that he was a 
native of Kentucky. 
Nevertheless, there were violent spirits 
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who said he was a traitor to the land that 
gave him birth. Removal from the State, 
though embracing the longest absence, was 
held not to absolve the Kentuckian from the 
allegiance which he owes his birthplace. A 
Kentuckian must always be for Kentucky 


_and stand by her, right or wrong. 


Still there were some who held to the 
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inviolability of the individual, their creed 
being that Kentucky should stand by the 
Kentuckian, within certain limits. It was 
this element which could not repress the 
feeling of pride that a native had been hon- 
ored. While they regretted that Lincoln 
had cast in his lot with the “ Abolitionists,” 
he was still theirs by ties that could not be 
dissolved. 

Samuel Haycraft of Elizabethtown was 
one of those who held to the latter creed. 
Born in the place of his residence in 1795, 
he was fourteen years old when, in the same 
county, Abraham Lincoln saw the light. 
His father was one of the first settlers of 
the State, and a man of wealth for that day, 
and frequently gave employment to Thomas 
Lincoln, the father of the future President. 
Samuel, in his earliest boyhood, knew him 
well, and the acquaintance was kept up until 
the removal of the elder Lincoln from the 
State. Mr. Haycraft was clerk of the county 
and circuit courts of Hardin County from 
a date soon after his majority until 1850. 
Thomas Lincoln lived in Hardin County in 
1805, and while on a visit to Mordecai Lin- 
coln,in Washington County, met and married 
Nancy Hanks, an orphan, who lived with a 
cousin, Frank Berry, a prosperous farmer, 
whose home was near Springfield. The mar- 
riage license was issued in Springfield, June 
10, 1805, as appears of record, and the fol- 
lowing certificate of return is shown: 


I certify that on the 224 of September, 1805, 
I solemized the rites of matrimony between 
Thomas Lincoln & Nancy Hanks. JEssE HEAD 
D. M. E. C. 


In the handwriting of the venerable clerk 
is the indorsement: 


License bond dated 10 June, 1805. Why he 
got his license three months before he was mar- 
ried is a mystery. 


After the marriage Thomas and Nancy Lin- 
coln removed to Elizabethtown, and here 
their first child, a daughter, was born in 1807. 
Young Haycraft was frequently at their 
house, and as Thomas, at that day, was not 
too industrious, the boy found him a genial 
companion in many of his youthful sports. 

Presuming on this acquaintance, Mr. Hay- 
craft in 1860 wrote to Abraham Lincoln, and 
received the following reply: 


SPRINGFIELD, ILLS, May 28, 1860. 
Hon Saw’. Haycrart. 
Dear Sir: Your recent letter, without date, is 
received. Also the copy of your speech on the 
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contemplated Daniel Boone monument, which I 
have not yet had time to read. In the main you 
are right about my history. My father was 
Thomas Lincoln, and Mrs. Sally Johnston was 
his second wife. You are mistaken about my 
mother. Her maiden name was Nancy Hanks. I 
was not born at Elizabethtown, but my mother’s 
first child, a daughter, two years older than my- 
self, and now long since deceased, was. I was 
born February 12, 1809, near where Hogginsville 
[Hodgensville] now is, then in Hardin county. I 
do not think I ever saw you, though I very well 
know who you are—so well that I recognized 
yom handwriting, on opening your letter, before 

saw the signature. My recollection is that Ben 
Helm was first clerk, that you succeeded him, 
that Jack Thomas and William Farleigh gradu- 
ated in the same office, and that your handwrit- 
ings were all very similar. Am I right? 

My father has been dead near ten years; but my 
step-mother, (Mrs. Johnston,) is still living. 

I am really very glad of your letter, and shall 
be pleased to receive another at any time. Yours 
very truly A LINCOLN. 


Mr. Haycraft answered immediately, invit- 
ing Mr. Lincoln to visit Kentucky as his 
guest. In reply he received the following: 


PRIVATE 
SPRINGFIELD, ILLs, June 4, 1860 
Hon. SAML. HAYCRAFT. 

DEAR Sir: Your second letter, dated May 31** is 
received. You suggest that a visit to the place of 
my nativity might be pleasant to me. Indeed it 
would. But would it be safe? Would not the 
people Lynch me? 

The place on Knob creek, mentioned by Mr. 
Read, I remember very well; but I was not born 
there. As my parents have told me, I was born 
on Nolin, very much nearer Hodgins’ Mill than 
the Knob creek place is. My earliest recollection, 
however, is of the Knob creek place. 

Like you, I belonged to the Whig party from 
its origin to its close. I never belonged to the 
American party organization; nor ever to a party 
called a Union party; though I hope I neither am, 
or ever have been, less devoted to the Union than 
yourself or any other patriotic man. 

It may not be altogether without interest to let 
you know that my wife is a daughter of the late 
Robert S. Todd, of Lexington, Ky., and that a 
half-sister of hers is the wife of Ben Hardin 
Helm, born and raised at your town, but residing 
at Louisville now, as I believe. Yours, very 
truly, A LINCOLN. 


The opening sentences of this letter show 
that Abraham Lincoln understood the fierce 
passions that even then filled the breasts of 
his more implacable political opponents; but 
subsequent statements show that by “the 
people” he meant only those, and not Ken- 
tuckians in general, whom he ever held in 
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the respect which was their due, and toward 
whom he showed the kindly feeling which 
made up so large a part of his great nature. 

During the second week of August, 1860, 
the correspondent of a New York paper 
arrived in Springfield, Illinois. After a day 
spent with Mr. Lincoln he wrote to his paper 
that an attempt had been made to inveigle 
Mr. Lincoln to Kentucky for the purpose 
of doing him violence.. The statement was 
made as coming from Mr. Lincoln himself, 
and its effect in Kentucky may well be ima- 
gined. It was a gratuitous insult thrown 
at a chivalrous people, and was resented as 
such. Mr. Haycraft was deeply hurt. He 
felt that he had been misunderstood by Mr. 
Lincoln, and his opinion of that gentleman 
was by no means heightened. Frank and 
open himself, he thought that a suspicious 
man could not be wholly a good man. Mr. 
Lincoln had indeed expressed to him a fear 
of the result should he visit Kentucky, but 
that had not prepared him for the shock 
which the newspaper article gave him and 
his friends. Their verdict was that Abraham 
Lincoln was not only an apostate, but other- 
wise an unworthy man. 

The instant the New York paper fell 
under Mr. Lincoln’s eye he remembered his 
Kentucky friend, and lost not a moment in 
writing him the following letter, which ce- 
mented their strong and lasting friendship: 


SPRINGFIELD, ILLs., Aug. 16, 1860. 
Hon SAML. HAYcRAFT. 

My DEAR Sir: A correspondent of the New- 
York Herald, who was here a week ago, writ- 
ing to that paper, represents me as saying I had 
been invited to visit Kentucky, but that I sus- 
pected it was a trap to inveigle me into Kentucky 
in order to do violence to me. This is wholly a 
mistake. I said no such thing. I do not remem- 
ber, but possibly I did mention my correspondence 
with you. But very certainly I was not guilty 
of stating, or insinuating, a suspicion of any in- 
tended violence, deception or other wrong, 
against me, by you, or any other Kentuckian. 
Thinking the Herald correspondence might 
fall under your eye, I think it due to myself to 
enter my protest against the correctness of this 
part of it. I scarcely think the correspondent 
was malicious, but rather that he misunderstood 
what was said. Yours, very truly, A LINCOLN. 


This letter lifted a load fom the hearts of 
Mr. Haycraft and his friends, but the harm 
had been done. The newspaper article had 
circulated far and wide, while the quick and 
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noble denial was restricted to a narrow 
circle. During the entire war the feeling 
that the President had slandered the State 
rankled in the hearts of thousands of its 
citizens, and the injury was never forgotten. 

Another letter quickly followed, which 
was more personal and more energetic: 


SPRINGFIELD, ILLs., Aug. 23, 1860 

Hon Sam’L HAYcRAFT. 

My DEAR Sir: Yours of the 19*" just received. 
I now fear I may have given you some uneasiness 
by my last letter. I did not mean to intimate that 
I had, to any extent, been involved or embarrassed 
by you; nor yet to draw from you anything to 
relieve myself from difficulty. My only object 
was to assure you that I had not, as represented 
by the Herald correspondent, charged you with 
an attempt to inveigle me into Kentucky to do 
me violence. I believe no such thing of you or of 
Kentuckians generally; and I dislike to be repre- 
sented to them as slandering them in that way. 
Yours, very truly, A LINCOLN. 


This emphatic letter was accepted in the 
spirit in which it was written, and Samuel 
Haycraft, quiet, prudent, and forceful as a 
Union Democrat, did much to keep Ken- 
tucky true to the flag. Mr. Lincoln wrote 


many times to the Kentucky friend whom 
he had never seen. One more letter is given 
to show the feelings of the newly elected 
President, who, though pressed beyond mea- 
sure for time, found the opportunity to write: 


Private and confidential. 


SPRINGFIELD, ILLs., Nov. 13, 1860. 
Hon SAMUEL HAYcRAFT, 

My pear Sir: Yours of the 9* is just received. 
I can only answer briefly. Rest fully assured 
that the good people of the South, who will put 
themselves in the same temper and mood towards 
me which you do, will find no cause to complain 
of me. 

While I cannot, as yet, make any committal as 
to offices, I sincerely hope I may find it in my 
power to oblige the friends of Mr. Wintersmith. 
Yours, very truly, A LINCOLN. 


The Mr. Wintersmith referred to was ap- 
pointed postmaster at Elizabethtown; and 
this was the beginning of a series of favors 
bestowed by the President on his friend, or 
rather on that friend’s friends, for Mr. Hay- 
craft never asked anything for himself. His 
was a character much like Lincoln’s—hon- 
est, manly, incorruptible. He died in 1878, 
and his greatest pride was that Abraham 
Lincoln had reckoned him among his friends. 
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BY ROGER RIORDAN. 


WITH PICTURES BY C. A. VANDERHOOF. 


| ip position of the Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine, dominating the heights above 
Morningside Park and, consequently, the 
entire city, has inspired the architects, 
Messrs. Heins and La Farge, to create a 
church edifice at once massive and aspir- 
ing. The eternal rock itself will be the base 
from which tower and pinnacle and spire 
will soar upward. Even now, seen from 
the bend of the elevated road, the exist- 
ing great arch (seen in the heading of this 
article) seems to take possession of the 
hill, the other buildings upon it—those of 
Columbia College, St. Luke’s Hospital, the 
Teachers’ College—having almost a subsid- 
iary aspect. 

There are to be four of these great 
arches, which are to support the central 
tower and spire. The smaller, segmental 
arches, seen in the illustration, are to serve 
as buttresses, not for the existing great 
arches, but for the lateral arches still to be 
built. 


These important structural features will 
disappear in the finished work, for they will 
be built into the walls of the nave, choir, 
and transepts. The arches already built will 
form part of the walls of the choir, which it 
is intended to finish in advance of the rest 
of the building. 

The piers for the other great arches are 
shown in the foreground of Mr. Vanderhoof’s 
picture; the foundations have been laid be- 
tween the Belmont Chapel, now nearing 
completion, at the back of the choir, and the 
point where the nave begins. A vast deal 
more work has been done than meets the eye, 
for these foundations have been covered up 
to make a level road-bed for the trucks that 
convey the stone to the part of the work 
now in progress. 

The Belmont Chapel, projecting from the 
rear of the apse, is seen, though not so 
plainly as might be desired, in the view of 
the cathedral from Morningside Park (on 
page 568). The choir, with its seven-sided 
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apse, rises behind and above this and the 
six other chapels yet to be built. The pres- 
ent great arch is at the end of the choir, 
and is shown in the interior yiew, reduced 
by the addition of lighter masonry to the 
round-headed type which is to prevail in the 
building. 

The big central tower is of a type of which 
there are very few existing examples, the 
most important of which is the tower of the 
old cathedral of Salamanca. It is sixteen- 


sided, but is made to conform in appearance 
to its square plan by four massive turrets. 
Within, it will inclose a domical vault en- 
circled by a gallery, four openings from 
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which, giving upon the interior, will appear 
from below as dark accents in the decoration 
of the dome. The rounded ends of the tran- 
septs, of which the eastern one appears in 
this view, are other unusual features. 

This transept appears again in the view 
from the southeast, which shows the broad 
pathway, with several flights of steps, which 
will ascend the hill on that side. It is im- 
probable, however, that all of the rock which 
gives so much distinction to the site on this 
side will be cut away. It may be possible to 
include the trees now in situ in the garden- 
like close between the episcopal residence, 
shown in the view from the southwest, 
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and the cathedral. Both the architects and 
the landscape-designer, Mr. Samuel Parsons, 
Jr., are fully alive to the value of natural 
features such as these in conjunction with 
massive architecture. The tower above the 
gate that leads into the close will be occu- 
pied by the library. 

In the little exterior chapels services will 
be held in certain of the various languages 
spoken by New York’s polyglot population. 

The bases of the interior walls and of the 
piers will be faced with polished red jasper, 
above which will be a deep molding of dark- 
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VIEW FROM THE SOUTHWEST, SHOWING THE EPISCOPAL 
(THE LIBRARY WILL BE OVER THE GATEWAY.) 


green serpentine. The rest of the interior 
will be of a light-buff limestone from Fron- 
tenac, Minnesota, a stone which has many 
of the properties of Caen stone, and, like it, 
can be delicately carved, though it is much 
harder and of somewhat coarser texture. 
Though no system of color decoration has 
as yet been decided upon, the great bare 
spaces of the walls, vaults, and pendentives 
will certainly call for treatment, and will of 
themselves suggest the use of mosaic as the 
richest and most appropriate mode of deco- 
ration for such an edifice. 
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BY THE RT. REV. 


HENRY C. POTTER, 


Bishop of New York. 


TY far we see a man walking through 

the streets of one of our American 
cities with a turban, in flowing robes of rich 
colors and more or less costly and strange 
textures, we turn and look at him with un- 
concealed curiosity. He is an unfamiliar 
object, and, as such, we feel ourselves at 
liberty to stare at him quite openly. But 
when we ourselves are in the great East,— 
Bombay, Calcutta, Rangoon, Canton, or Yo- 
kohama,—this is not the case. Our costume 
and aspect are as remote from what is 
wonted there as would be a Parsee’s from 
the dress of the majority of the people or- 
dinarily walking down Broadway. But there 
is this difference: the man of the West, being 
a traveling man, is no longer a novelty any- 








where in the East. Its people are largely 
familiar with him as a more or less accus- 
tomed object almost everywhere. 

Did it ever occur to us that one of these 
days this will be true with us—in other 
words, that the time is coming when people 
from beyond seas, of many lands and of 
unwonted customs and costumes, will ac- 
quire our habit of travel and increasingly 
indulge it? Sooner or later we may be very 
sure that something like this will come to 
pass. 

And, when it does, has it ever occurred to 
us what will be the impressions which these 
traveling strangers will derive from what 
they see? It is not difficult to forecast one 
ofthem. As they go about the streets of our 
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great cities, these far-away foreigners will 
note, among other things, with equal awe 
and wonder, the size and height of our struc- 
tures. The sky-piercing erections of twelve, 
fifteen, twenty stories, upon which they will 
come, the vast warehouses, the colossal rail- 
way-stations, the palatial inns, the splendid 
libraries and art buildings, will all impress 
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tecture, and degrees of dignity and impres- 
siveness. But the impressiveness, it must be 
owned, would be neither considerable nor 
noteworthy. Few of these structures, any- 
where, could honestly be described as other 
than ordinary in aspect and inferior in dig- 
nity or beauty. True, the inquiring stranger 
would probably be told by some zealous 
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them as overwhelming proofs of the tremen- 
dous energy, vast wealth, phenomenal cour- 
age and ability of the people who have 
reared them. And then they will ask: “ But 
where are the temples? These people are 
not without a religion. On the contrary, we 
know they believe their religion to beso 
much better than ours that, for hundreds of 
years, they have spent vast sums of money 
and sacrificed countless lives in endeavoring 
to carry their religion to other lands and 
plant it among other peoples. Surely such 
a people must have expressed its reverence 
for religion and its faith in its teachings in 
some really stately and noble visible struc- 
tures. Where are they?” 

Where are they, indeed? The intelligent 
and inquisitive traveler would at once be 
shown a great many structures dedicated to 
religion, in a great variety of styles of archi- 


modern that the American idea of religion 
did not estimate very highly the value of 
the visible in religion; that it had outgrown 
the cruder notion of less highly enlightened 
peoples that the external in religion was of 
much consequence; and that, as a matter of 
fact, it showed the higher quality of its 
religion by a fine disdain of any material 
expression of the ideas of reverence, maj- 
esty, stateliness, or material beauty in its 
temples. 

To which it is just possible that the in- 
telligent foreigner might answer: “True, it 
is undoubtedly the mark of a high civiliza- 
tion to be superior to mere externalism. 
True, again, that the era of ‘plain living 
and high thinking,’ which, I am told, has 
dawned in your Western world, calls for a 
certain noble simplicity: but, if that is the 
case, where is the evidence of it in the pal- 
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aces which you call homes, in those other 
palaces which you call hotels, in your streets 
dedicated to commerce, finance, and the vari- 
ous interests of the body, or recreation, or 
-ulture, or nurture in the arts and sciences? 
{n all these directions your material struc- 
tures seem likely to surpass anything that, 
it any rate, the modern world has produced. 

“ Now, then, if in all, or any, of these there 

‘as that fine note of austerity in which you 
‘lory, it would be meet that it should pre- 
vail also in the structures which you rear to 
xpress your idea of religion. But, without 
presuming to comment upon this curious in- 
ongruity, this, my Western brother, you 
must know: that so long as you or I are here 
in this world of material things, great ideas, 
whether spiritual, moral, or social, must have 
great expression, or sooner or later they will 
dwindle and die. Undoubtedly the time has 
been when the value of that visible and ma- 
terial expression has been exaggerated. Un- 
doubtedly there have been ages when the 
effort to expend religious enthusiasm in the 
erection of visible structures has issued ina 
one-sided zeal which has left undone justice, 
mercy, and the works of righteousness. But 
the rule of your prophet Jesus is true, eter- 
nally, here: ‘These ought ye to have done, 
and not to leave the other undone.’ One-sided- 
ness is not truth. Truth isa whole. And no 
truth is more certain than that, to any na- 
tion that is content to build greatly, splen- 
didly, costlily only for man, and not for God, 
the idea of God will sooner or later grow 
dim and pallid and impotent.” 

And one day we shall wake up, I am glad 
to believe, and find out that our Oriental 
friend is right. Religious ideas in their 
influence upon the human mind do not act 
independently of the laws that govern the 
operation of other ideas. With these en- 
vironment, material conditions, what we call 
sometimes an “atmosphere,” have a force 
and place that we all recognize, and that in 
the domain of art, of letters, of our domestic 
and social life, we wisely employ. 

1. I have said this much in answer to a 
question which I hear often asked by honest 
and more or less thoughtful minds: “ What 
do we want, in modern times, with a cathe- 
dral?” To that question, in its merely eccle- 
siastical aspect, I will not now stop to reply. 
There is a much larger aspect of it with 
which every one is concerned who believes 
that “the Best deserves the best ”; and what 
the Best is, in our American civilization, I 
do not believe any considerable number of 
people are seriously in doubt. They may 
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not have any keen personal sense of their 
own need of a religion; but they know that 
the religion which is inwrought with all the 
history of the American people stands for 
certain definite ideals of truth, and purity, 
and honesty, and loyalty, and self-sacrifice, 
which, from our first beginnings here, men 
have always held high aloft. They know that, 
without the influence of religion to sustain 
them, these ideals, as history has plainly 
shown, sooner or later grow thin and pale, 
and perish. They know, too, that no ideal 
will long survive some visible expression or 
symbol of it: that patriotism demands the 
flag, and marriage the wedding-ring, and 
human contracts the stamp and seal, and so 
on all the way through. And they know also 
that a great idea demands, from the very na- 
ture of it, expression, incarnation— visible 
and material utterance, in a word, worthy of 
its majesty and grandeur. 

2. This is one answer to the question, 
“What does this modern age want with a 
cathedral?” But there is another. This 
is a democratic age. The great truth of 
the brotherhood of man has wrought, and 
wrought, down and on, through the ages, 
and against what enormous odds! That 
great ideal with which the religion of Jesus 
began in the world, how soon and largely 
she lost it! Militarism, feudalism, ecclesias- 
ticism have been almost equally responsible, 
in the last nineteen centuries, for the disre- 
gard or the perversion of what some of them 
loudly professed. 

And in no visible form of expression has 
this habitual disregard of the teachings of 
the Founder of Christianity been more con- 
spicuously evidenced than in connection with 
places of worship. These have all along 
borne their witness to the law, not of inclu- 
sion, but of exclusion. Reserved rights in 
God’s house for kings, governors, peers, 
plutocrats, privileged people of many kinds, 
but of one unbrotherly temper, have en- 
croached upon the temple of Him who de- 
clared in the beginning, “ All ye are breth- 
ren,” until, as to the consummate blossom 
of the whole business, we have the modern 
pew system. Well, in one cathedral, at any 
rate, there will be no pews, no locked doors, 
no prepayment for sittings, no reserved 
rights of caste or rank, but one and the 
same welcome for all. 

3. And this brings me to another note 
of the true cathedral. There is one charac- 
teristic of the days through which we are 
living of which all thoughtful men and wo- 
men, and many who are accounted the least 
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thoughtful, are aware: it is a period, in the 
realm of fundamental beliefs, of suspense. 
The progress of human thought, of scientific 
inquiry, of critical literary and histérical 
study, has loosened men’s hold upon much 
that our fathers accounted precious, if not 
essential. The older and the more recent 
forms in which truths of paramount impor- 
tance have been stated have alike been 
challenged or denied. The old moorings in 
many honest minds no longer hold; the an- 
chors drag; and the mariner who looks out 
upon the wide sea of human beliefs and 
speculations is honestly perplexed. At such 
a moment, what a great many people cannot 
honestly do is, in the French phrase, to 
ranger themselves. 

A recent experience, which came to me in a 
foreign land, will perhaps at this point make 
clear both what I have in mind, and its rela- 
tion to this paper. It occurred one autumn 
afternoon when I was leaving St. Paul’s Ca- 
thedral in London. I had been, as some thou- 
sands of people had been, to hear a great 
preacher, and, passing out of the west porch, 
found myself next an English scholar and 
teacher of such illustrious fame thatif I were 
to mention hisname here it would be instantly 
recognized throughout the civilized world. 
“ Ah,” I said, “do you worship here?” “ Yes,” 
he answered; “that is just it. I worship here 

~as far as I can worship.” “For the sake of 
the music or the preaching?” I asked. “For 
neither,” he said, “so far as they are prima- 
rily influential with me; though the service 
is very noble, and such preaching as we have 
heard this afternoon eminently worth hear- 
ing. But here is the one place where a man 
can come and say, ‘ Lord, I believe; help thou 
mine unbelief!’ without the risk, to use your 
expressive American phrase, of being ‘cor- 
ralled.’ I recognize the value of all the 
methods which usually obtain in a modern 
parish church; I perceive the propriety of 
looking after strangers who drift into one’s 
church, and seeking to shepherd and fold 
them; I honor the great zeal that seeks to 
know each person in a given congregation, 
and to bring them into closer relations with 
the parish: but for myself, I am not ready 
for that. You know my ancestry ” (his father, 
I knew, was a British rector of a somewhat 
narrow and intolerant type), “and the tradi- 
tions in which I was reared. Well, I have— 
for better or worse I do not undertake to 
Say—parted company with them. I am, so 
far as many most venerable traditions and 
beliefs are concerned, afloat. My mind and 
my faith faculty—if I have such a thing, of 
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which, sometimes, I am not very sure— will, I 
hope, some day find firm standing-ground. But 
I have not found it yet, and I am not going to 
be a liar and pretend that I have by taking 
a pew and identifying myself with a parish 
church. Someday, perhaps, all that will come, 
and I shall be glad if, honestly, it does. But 
just now I am like one who has been roughly 
handled by men or events, and who wants 
just to be ‘let alone.’ And yet,” he added, 
“the religious instinct in me is not dead. 
When it is, then I cannot but think that 
there is virtually nothing between a man 
and the swine of Gadara. And since there 
is something in me that, with Ajax, ‘cries 
for light,’ I want a place in which to lift my 
cry; a place in which to be still; a place in 
which to wait on some higher Voice; and, 
amid whatever can speak to me through 
august voice, or sacred song, or stately en- 
vironment, just to listen. No one notes me 
here. I come and go; I stand or kneel; I 
listen or dream or question; and then quietly 
withdraw as unregarded as I came.” 

I venture to think that such an attitude 
as that is, at least, intelligible. And if it is, 
then I submit that the place of the cathedral 
rises straightway into very close relationship 
to our modern life. I am not one of those 
who believe that religion is losing its hold 
upon the individual faith and conscience. 
Dogmatic statements, reactionary exaggera- 
tions of particular periods of religious revolt 
or reform,—hardened, under the stress of 
intense feeling, into cruel and inexorable 
forms,—may have done that, and, as a con- 
sequence, may have left many honest minds, 
for the moment, adrift. Such persons are 
not ripe to be either “corralled” or classi- 
fied. The deepest in them is passing through 
a transition stage, out of which one may hope 
they will find their way to clearer light and 
a firmer standing-ground. 

But in the meantime, and until they can, 
something larger, higher, wider, roomier, 
more impersonal for the time being, than the 
parish church is wanted for them; and that 
is the place and office of the cathedral: God’s 
house, but with no parish list, no inquisitive 
interrogation, no parochial enrolment, but 
just space and silence, the majesty. of wor- 
ship—and absolute freedom to come and go / 

4. And all this leads up to one other office 
which a cathedral alone can fill, and which, 
by many minds, will be esteemed the high- 
est. At is not a “one-voice” or “one-man” 
church. The ordinary parish church is 
served by one person, who fills its pulpit all 
the year round; and even in the churches to 
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which two or more clergy are attached, the 
rector is expected to do the preaching, and 
if he does not, the people who pay their pew- 
rent look black. Very often the preaching is 
excellent; sometimes it is exceptionally good; 
but even then, the better it is, the more in- 
dividual, usually, it is. 

Analyze the grounds on which A, B, or 
C thinks the Rev. Mr. Screed or the Rev. 
Dr. Homily “the best preacher in town,” 
and you will, oftener than otherwise, find 
that it is because one or the other of these 
reverend gentlemen has some trait of voice, 
some cast of mind, some characteristic of 
imagination, which appeals specially to A, 
B, or C, as the case may be; in a word, that 
he is individual. But if he is individual it 
will also reveal itself in his mode of thought; 
in his bias of usage; in his trend of belief; 
above all, in his point of view. 

Of the best preachers their accustomed 
listeners, ordinarily, can predicate the mode 
of treatment which a particular text or topic 
will receive as soon as itis announced. “The 
man’s mind works that way,” we-say, and 
we anticipate its working almost before it 
is begun. 

But, obviously, the consequence of this 
must be that those who listen only to one such 
favorite preacher get a fragmentary, one- 
sided, and often, it must be owned, a very 
biased view of any subject. Tradition, in- 
heritance, partizan affiliations, a passion for 
consistency, one of the deadliest foes to 
truth, a fear of hostile criticism—all these 
are distinct limitations to the parish pulpit 
as a voice for God which shall be many- 
toned, and not monotoned, which shall present 
both the Petrine and the Pauline aspects of 
a truth with equal candor and with equal 
fervor. 

And so it is well that, in every great cen- 
ter, at any rate, there shall be one pulpit 
which shall command and constrain to its ser- 
vice the best, of whatever bias or tradition, 
the ablest, the most fearless, the most per- 
suasive; one pulpit which shall be dominated 
by no trustees or vestry or plethoric pew- 
holder—by nobody whocan threaten to “ give 
up his pew,” for the simple reason that there 
will be no pew to give up, and who can stifle 
or strangle no clarion voice that dares to 
tell men the truth by “cutting off the sup- 
plies,” because the preacher and the hearer 
will be, so far as all that is concerned, abso- 
lutely independent of each other. 

There is much more to be said along these 
lines, if there were space here to say it. 
Besides all that I have urged, there still 
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remains the tremendous influence upon 
thought and feeling—the highest thought 
and feeling—of environment. We are sen- 
sible’ of this not alone in the presence of 
mountains, in the grandeur and silence of a 
forest, in the Colosseum seen in moonlight, 
but in the most ordinary and familiar sur- 
roundings. There are houses and homes that 
soothe or hush, or irk or irritate us. There 
are congruities of form and color, of pro- 
portion and decoration, that compose and 
refresh us, just as there are violations and 
incongruities that insult and exasperate us. 
There may be many people so insensitive or 
so uncultivated that they are not keenly 
aware of this, or, what is oftener true, cannot 
clearly express what they feel. But that they 
are influenced by it is shown by the awe and 
hush which fall upon them when they come 
within walls and move to and fro under soar- 
ing arches the mere proportions of which si- 
lence, solemnize, subdue. 

No one had less respect for the archaic, 
whether in architecture or in anything else, 
than Henry Ward Beecher. And yet, when 
Mr. Beecher first entered an English cathe- 
dral at even-song, he broke down under a 
flood of uncontrollable emotion, and straight- 
way fell upon his knees. Every instinct of 
awe, of reverence, of worship, as he after- 
ward wrote of the experience, woke in him 
under the touch of that august environment. 
And yet, with heartiest respect for the great 
uses which it has served in the cause of free- 
dom and righteousness, it must be owned, I 
apprehend, that neither Plymouth Church 
nor its like anywhere could produce any such 
effect. 

I do not urge that, in the domain of reli- 
gion, feeling is the factor of paramount 
consequence; but ah, my brother who art 
hard pressed by the exacting claims of life’s 
more sordid interests, is it not well to be able 
to turn aside sometimes from these into some 
august majesty of space and form and tone, 
and there, just for a little, to be still, hark- 
ening for the Voice that is highest of all? 

It remains, as part of the story which the 
illustrations which go with this will tell, to 
add a few words as to the history of this 
particular enterprise, its progress, and its 
hopes. A corporation known as the Trustees 
of the Cathedral of St. John the Divine was 
formed in the year 1872, under the presidency 
of the late Rt. Rev. Horatio Potter, which 
secured one or two considerable pledges, met 
once or twice to discuss the question of site, 
and rested. 

When the writer, in the year 1887, became 
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Bishop of New York, he took up the matter, 
published a letter addressed to the citizens 
of New York, convened the board of trustees 
of the cathedral, initiated steps to fill its 
vacancies, and proceeded, as opportunity af- 
forded, to push forward the undertaking to- 
ward a beginning. Liberal gifts were made— 
in one instance of five hundred thousand dol- 
lars, others of one hundred thousand dollars, 
and others of smaller sums; considerable be- 
quests have been received—in one case of 
four hundred thousand dollars, and in others 
of one hundred thousand dollars, and lesser 
amounts. The noble site formerly occupied 
by the Leake and Watts Orphan Asylum, 
and comprising the blocks between West One 
Hundred and Tenth and One Hundred and 
Thirteenth streets and Morningside Drive 
and Amsterdam Avenue, has been secured. 
On St. John the Evangelist’s day, December 
27, 1891, the corner-stone was laid; and since 
then, as fast and as far as funds would per- 
mit, the work has been pushed, until now a 
congregation is worshiping in the crypt of 
the choir, a considerable part of the foun- 
dation has been carried up to the water-table, 
the great arch of the tower entrance to the 
choir has been completed, and at this writ- 
ing work is proceeding more especially upon 
one of the Chapels of Tongues. A word 
about these may interest the readers of this 
paper. 

New York is, to a degree as yet imper- 
fectly recognized even by its own citizens, a 
polyglot city. A catalogue of the languages 
daily spoken by its inhabitants would be to 
most people surprising reading. A clergy- 
man living in New York called, one day, upon 
his superior officer to ask that provision might 
be made for religious services for some Meso- 
potamian immigrants. 

“Really,” said the bishop, a little impa- 
tiently, I fear it must be owned, “is n’t that 
overdoing it a bit, Mr. J——? Cannot a 
handful of Mesopotamians be provided for 
in connection with the services which you 
are conducting for your Armenian congre- 
gation?” 

“TI don’t know what you call a handful, 


sir,” said the young clergyman, striving to 
hide a smile of compassionate contempt for 
the ignorance of his chief. “There are some 
eight hundred families of Mesopotamians 
within ten minutes’ walk of where we are sit- 
ting at this moment; and as for the at- 
tendance of Mesopotamians upon Armenian 
services, the languages of the two people 
are about as remote from each other as 
Choctaw and Greek.” : 

The concluding statement was doubtless 
an exaggeration, but it was a sufficient illus- 
tration of a large and little-recognized fact. 
There pour into New York from all parts of 
the world steady streams of immigrants, — 
German, Swedish, Russian, Oriental, and all 
the various tribes and nationalities of which 
these are typical,— who, for a while, are shut 
up to the one language with which they are 
familiar, their own. For them there is needed 
some provision which shall bridge over the 
space between their coming and their later 
acquisition of the tongue spoken in America. 
And so there has been provided in connec- 
tion with the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine the one feature which it is believed 
is absolutely unique. Surrounding the great 
choir the design provides for seven Chapels 
of Tongues. 

In New York to-day the Episcopal Church 
provides services in nine different languages. 
In the cathedral the seven Chapels of 
Tongues will stand for seven of them,— 
German, Spanish, French, Swedish, Italian, 
Armenian, and Chinese,—with services in 
these languages on every Lord’s day. These 
Chapels of Tongues will open directly into 
the cathedral, and as they become familiar 
with the tongue of their adopted country, 
those who have worshiped in them will pass 
from the services in the chapels to that of 
the great mother church itself. One’s mind 
turns back at such a picture and recalls, with 
a strange sense of its new and wider mean- 
ing, that cry that broke from the lips of the 
multitude in Jerusalem on the day of Pente- 
cost: “How hear we every man in our own 
language, wherein we were born, . . . the 
mighty works of God?” 
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BROWNING IN VENICE.’ 


BY KATHARINE DE KAY BRONSON. 


WITH SKETCHES BY CLARA MONTALBA. 


N a letter from Browning dated in London, 

speaking of a pleasant experience in Ven- 
ice, he says: “It has given an association 
which will live in my mind with every delight 
of that dearest place in the world.” Again, 
in allusion to an album of carefully chosen 
Venetian photographs received as a Christ- 
mas gift, he says: “What a book of mem- 
ories, and instigations to yet still more 
memories, does that most beautiful book 
prove to me! I never supposed that photog- 
raphers would have the good sense to use 
their art on so many out-of-the-way scenes 
and sights, just those I love most.” 

Nevertheless, he did not acquiesce when 
people suggested that he should leave Eng- 
land and take up his permanent abode in 
Venice. His answer was: “Impossible! I 
have too many friends in London. I would 
never forsake them. Still, I admit that for 
three or four months in the year I should like 
nothing half so well as Venice.” 

To this end he once made all arrangements 
for the purchase of an ancient Venetian pal- 
ace. Everything seemed propitious. He was 


charmed with the early fifteenth-century 
construction, with the arched windows and 
exquisite fagade covered with medallions of 
many-colored marbles, and pleased himself 
with plans and fancies of how, with certain 
alterations, it could easily be made a perfect 
summer and autumn residence. All was de- 
cided, the law formalities were nearly com- 
plete, and the purchase-money was ready, 
when, at the last hour, a flaw in the title be- 
came apparent, partly owing to the fact that 
the property belonged to absentees. So, to 
the poet’s intense chagrin, he was obliged to 
give up his darling scheme. Perhaps he had 
never, in his long lifetime, been so thoroughly 
annoyed by a thwarted project as by the fail- 
ure of this one. There came a day,some years 
later, when he saw that all had been ordained 
for his good. Asa matter of fact the founda- 
tions of the palace were as insecure as the 
title, there were many sunless rooms, some 
of the floors were sunken badly, and an enor- 
mous outlay of money would have been re- 
quired to make the place habitable. 

These drawbacks the poet at first refused 


1 See, in Tae Century for April, 1900, “Browning in Asolo,” a companion paper by Mrs. Bronson. 
See “Open Letters” in this number. 
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to consider. He thought only of the beauty 
and the archeological interest; he doubted 
that the fagade was in a perilous condition; 
pleased himself by fancying how many win- 
dows he could open to.the morning sun on 
the garden, how many balconies could be 
added toward the south; in fact he may be 
said to have passed a month, not in building, 
but in restoring a “castle in the air” hang- 
ing over the waters of the Grand Canal. 
Even when he became convinced that Fate 
had kept a kindly hand over him, and that 
the purchase, had it been concluded, would 
have proved a source of endless trouble and 
perhaps regret, he still remained offended 
with the unseen and unknown owners of the 
palazzo. It was only after his son had bought 
the Palazzo Rezzonico that the father was 
really reconciled to the loss of the Manzoni. 

The poet’s nature was so essentially joyous 
that one was at a loss to decide where he 
took the keenest pleasure, whether in his 
daily walks or his afternoon rows in the gon- 
dola. He seemed never to weary of either, 
but my personal experience of his delight 
was in the latter, when we floated over the 
still lagoons. The view of the rose-colored 
city rising from the pale-green waters, of 
the golden light of sunset on the distant 
Alps, of the day as it turned to evening be- 
hind the Euganean Hills, never seemed to 
pall upon his sense. 

“Only Shelley has given us an idea of 
this,” he would say, and quote lines from 
“Julian and Maddalo.” “Never say Eugé- 
nean,” he corrected me; “many people make 
that mistake, but if you keep in mind that 
the poet makes the word rhyme to ‘ pzan,’ 
you will remember to pronounce it Euga- 
né-an.” 

His memory for the poems he had read 
in his youth was extraordinary. If one 
quoted a line from Byron, who, he said, was 
the singer of his first enthusiasm, he would 
continue the quotation, never hesitating for 
a word, and then interrupt himself, saying, 
“| think you have had enough of this,” to 
which his dear sister and I would give silent 
consent, lest the effort of memory should tire 
him. He was very proud of his retentive 
memory and of his well-preserved sight; the 
latter he attributed to his practice of bath- 
ing his eyes in cold water every morning. 
He was proud, too, of his strength, of his 
power of walking for hours without fatigue, 
of the few requirements of his Spartan-like 
daily life, and above all he was proud of his 
son, who was his idol. 

Yes, that was his vulnerable point, the 
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heel of Achilles. People who praised or loved 
or noticed his only child found the direct 
road to his heart. Even those who only 
spoke with him of “Pen” were at once his 
friends and worthy of attention and inter- 
est. He said to me many years ago, while 
awaiting anxiously the result of his son’s 
earnest art studies: 

“Do you know, dear friend, if the thing 
were possible, I would renounce all personal 
ambition and would destroy every line I ever 
wrote, if by so doing I could see fame and 
honor heaped on my Robert’s head.” 

What a proof are these words of an in- 
tense nature devoid of all egotism! In his 
boy he saw the image of the wife whom 
he adored, literally adored; for, as I felt, 
the thought of her, as an angel in heaven, 
was never out of his mind. He wore a small 
gold ring on his watch-chain. “This was 
hers,” he said. “Can you fancy that tiny 
finger? Can you believe that a woman could 
wear such a circlet as this? It is a child’s.” 

The only other souvenir on his chain was 
a coin placed there years ago, the date 1848, 
a piece of the first money struck by Manin 
in Venice to record the freedom from Aus- 
trian dominion. “I love this coin,” he said, 
“as she would have loved it. You know what 
she felt and wrote about United Italy.” 

He had no personal vanity: it never oc- 
curred to him to admire himself in any way, 
to call attention to the beauty of his hand, 
which in old age was the hand of youth, nor 
did he seem to be aware of the perfect out- 
line of his head, the color and brightness of 
his eyes, or the fairness of his skin, which, 
with his snow-white hair, made him look as 
if carved in old Greek marble. 

After his disappointment with regard to 
the Palazzo Manzoni he cherished a momen- 
tary—idea, may I call it?—perhaps fancy is 
the better word—of buying an unfinished 
villa on the Lido, the sand-strip toward the 
Adriatic, begun in years gone by for Victor 
Emmanuel. He would talk of this with great 
zest, saying, “Thence one could see every 
day the divine sunsets,” and continue with 
a list of the charms and advantages of the 
really beautiful place, then pause and wait 
for the assent and approbation of his sister 
or some listening friend. He seemed an- 
noyed when no such word was spoken. He 
could not bring those who loved him quite 
to agree with so unpractical a scheme, yet 
all contrary arguments of distance from town 
and markets, exposure to storms, and so on, 
seemed to annoy him, until at last every one 
ended by listening to his enthusiastic plans, 
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while offering no direct opposition to them. 
After a time, finding that in this case silence 
meant the reverse of consent, he ceased to 
talk and dream of a “villa on the Lido.” 
He expressed one day a wish to go to the 
Church of San Niccolé to find the tomb of 
his hero Salinguerra. On the way he talked 
of the character and deeds of this soldier 
prince, who plays so important a part in the 
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The poet looked at the ancient stone with 
great interest and attention, and on the way 
back to Venice he seemed lost in thought. 
Though he said but little, I could follow 
through that the current of his thought. 
He was repassing in his mind that compli- 
cated bit of medieval Italian history so 
strongly treated in his own great poem. 
While he took a vivid and ever-present in- 
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poem of “Sordello”; how he was taken by 
the Venetians at Ferrara, and kept for years 
an honored prisoner by the republic, and how 
he died in Casa Bosco at San Tonia, and was 
buried with great pomp at San Niccolé al 
Lido. After searching vainly for some time 
through the lonely church, where no sacris- 
tan was to be found, he discovered or redis- 
covered the memorial tablet in a sort of 
corridor attached to the east side of the 
church. It bears in Gothic characters the 
name and date of death of the renowned 
Salinguerra, which being translated signifies 
“leap to war.” 
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terest in all he had written, he very rarely 
spoke on the subject, even to his most inti- 
mate friends. In a letter of thanks for a 
manuscript collection of dramatic episodes 
taken from Venetian archives, he said: 


The extracts are all very characteristic and 
valuable. If I do not immediately turn them to 
use, it is because of an old peculiarity in my men- 
tal digestion—a long and obscure process. There 
comes up unexpectedly some subject for poetry, 
which has been dormant, and apparently dead, 
for perhaps dozens of years. A month since I 
wrote a poem of some two hundred lines about a 
story I heard more than forty years ago, and 
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never dreamed of trying to repeat, wondering 
how it had so long escaped me; and so it has been 
with my best things. These petits faits vrais are 
precious. 

The poem he spoke of is “Donald.” I al- 
ways fancied that in Venice the poet was 
more ready to be pleased than elsewhere; 
everything charmed him. He found grace 
and beauty in the popolo, whom he paints so 
well in the Goldoni sonnet. The poorest 
street children were pretty in his eyes. He 
would admire a carpenter or a painter who 
chanced to be at work in the house, and say 
to me: “See the fine poise of the head, the 
movement of the torso, those well-cut fea- 
tures. You might fancy that man in the 
crimson robe of a senator, as you see them 
on Tintoret’s canvas.” 

I would occasionally translate his compli- 
ment to the man in question, in milder terms: 
“The signore says you look like the people 
in the old pictures”; and it amused him to 
see the workman change color at words of 
praise from the one he well knew as the 
sommo poeta, Professor Molmente wrote to 
him one day with the request that he would 
write something for a pamphlet published at 
the time of the unveiling of Goldoni’s statue 
in Venice. He acquiesced without hesitation, 
and the very next day the sonnet was ready 
for print. It was written very rapidly; prob- 
ably it was theught out carefully before he 
put pen to paper, as I observed there were 
but two or three trifling alterations in the 
original copy. He seemed pleased that the 
committee should have asked him to write, 
and pleased to accede to the wish. The sub- 
ject appealed to his taste, and he seemed 
most happy to show his sympathy with Ven- 
ice and Venetians. 

The saying that “no man is a hero to his 
valet de chambre” was disproved in the case 
of Robert Browning. He was so gracious 
and yet so dignified with servants that he 
was as profoundly revered by them as he 
was beloved. An exact account of his gentle 
geniality in this regard might read like ex- 
aggeration. He appeared to dread giving his 
inferiors trouble; it was as though he would 
fain spare them the sense of servitude, which 
his own independent spirit caused him to 
imagine a painful burden. It seemed as if 
he were ever striving to place a cushion 
under a galling yoke, and in vain one sought 
to convince him that service rendered to 
such as he could only be a source of pride 
and pleasure to the server. He would always 
resist the hand of a friend or menial that 
tried to assist him, even in so small a matter 
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as the adjustment or removal of his great- 
coat or his hat. 

“Nothing that I can do for myself should 
be done for me,” he would say, and brave 
was the servant who dared hold an umbrella 
over his head as he stepped into or out of 
the gondola. “What do you take me for,” 
he would exclaim—“an infant or a man?” 

In Venice his memory will live in many a 
humble heart until its pulse has ceased to 
beat. “There ’ll never be another like him,” 
is still the common saying whenever his name 
is mentioned to those who served him. 

In his immense humanity he refused to 
make distinctions of manner among those of 
his own class of life who approached him, 
always excepting the rare cases where base 
qualities had been proved beyond a doubt 
to his mind. The thing he most abhorred 
was untruthfulness; even insincerity in its 
most conventional form was detestable to an 
upright mind which loved and sought for 
truth in all its phases. His first impulse was 
to think well of people, to like them, to re- 
spect them; they were human souls, and 
therefore to him of the greatest earthly in- 
terest. He conversed affably with all. Lover 
of beauty as he was, he would talk as pleas- 
antly with dull old ladies as with young and 
pretty ones. He made himself delightful at 
a dinner-party; whether the guests chanced 
to be of mediocre intelligence or of superior 
brains, his fund of sparkling anecdote for all 
was never exhausted. In this, as in many 
other ways, one learned from him the lesson 
of self-forgetfulness. He never asked, “Do 
these people amuse me? Do I find them 
agreeable?” His only thought was, “Let 
me try to make their time pass pleasantly.” 

He wrote a few words some years ago in 
the album of Lia, a daughter of Princess 
Mélanie Metternich, a lovely little creature, 
just ten years of age, who died some months 
later of scarlet fever. Among her books the 
mother found one containing original verses, 
some most pathetic lines, bidding her brother 
farewell, and prophetic of her approaching 
death. The child had never shown them to 
any one, not even to her governess. I copied 
and sent them to Mr. Browning, and he thus 
wrote in answer: 


I want to say how much touched I was by those 
dear innocencies of the poor sweet child a week 
before the end. The mother’s discovery of that 
book, those unsuspected yearnings in verse, one 
cannot venture to try and realize that. I like to 
think that when the kind little creature asked me 
so prettily to write my name in her birthday book 
there went some sort of true sympathy (in the 
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asking) with a person she had heard was a “ poet,” 
not merely a stranger with a name other people 
told her they had heard of. Perhaps she was 
meaning to be herself a “poet.” Well, she is 
passed into poetry, for all who knew her even so 
slightly as I. 
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besides the adverse floods and bridge-breakings, I 
was, for the first time in my life, literally lamed 
by what I took for an attack of rheumatism, 
which I caught just before leaving St. Pierre de 
Chartreuse, through my stupid inadvertence in 
sitting with a window open at my back, —reading 









































PALAZZO REZZONICO, BROWNING’S HOME AND THE PLACE OF HIS DEATH. 


It is on the left side of the palace, at the corner above the little canal, that 
one may see the memorial tablet erected by the municipality of Venice : 


A 


ROBERTO BROWNING 
MORTO IN QUESTO PALAZZO 
IL 12 DICEMBRE 1889 
VENEZIA 
POSE 


“ Open my heart and you will see 
Graved inside of it, ‘ Italy.’” 


Some years ago an overflow of rivers, and 
consequent inundation of a part of the Vene- 
tian territory, interrupted for a time all 
communication between Venice and northern 
Italy. Ina letter written at this fateful time, 
soon after his return to London, he said: 


As for the failure to get to Venice, we, my 
sister and I, have only regretted it once, that is, 
uninterruptedly ever since. You must know that, 


the Iliad, all my excuse!—while clad in a thin 
summer suit, and snow on the hills and bitterness 
everywhere; . . . but this was no such slight 
matter at Bologna, and I fancied I might be ab- 
solutely crippled at Venice if I even managed to 
overcome all obstacles and get there. Of course 
now that what is done is done, I am tantalized 
with fancies of what might have been done other- 
wise. But, if I live and do well, be sure that I 
will go as early to Venice next year, and stay as 
late, as circumstances will allow. 
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A gifted friend of mine, who met Mr. Brown- 
ing in my house, thus writes of him: 


It was evident to me that he always strove to 
excuse the faults of others and overlook their 
weaknesses, gathering all, with his large charity, 
into the great brotherhood of humanity. But his 
indignation at anything low, base, or untrue was 
like a flash of fire. His whole face would change 
and glow as he denounced those who used their 
talents to corrupt the world, as he thought some 
of the modern French novelists do. No word was 
too scathing, no scorn too intense, for that great 
sin consciously committed. 


In this connection I recollect that a certain 
lady, whom he had known slightly years ago 
in Rome, met him one day in the street and 
greeted him with, “Oh, Mr. Browning, you 
are the very person I wished to see!” This 
was somewhat embarrassing, as he did not 
recognize his former acquaintance in the 
least; so she hurriedly explained to him who 
she once had been—the wife of an English 
banker in Rome—and who she then was—the 
wife of an Italian counselor of prefecture. 

“ And what, pray, can I do for you?” asked 
Mr. Browning. 

“T have written a poem,” was her answer, 
“and I want you to read it and tell me what 
you think of it”; so there and then she 
brought forth a manuscript from her pocket, 
and was about to read it aloud in the street 
when he stopped her, saying: 

“Not here, not here! Had we not better 
go into a shop?” 

So, as they chanced to be near the library 
on the Piazza, they stepped into a book-shop, 
and the title and dedication of the poem were 
read. It was addressed to a French novelist, 
whom the author called “the Jenner of lit- 
erature.” Mr. Browning was displeased, but, 
as he said, he managed to conceal his real 
sentiments, only saying: 

“] think I should bean unfair critic on such 
a subject. I should rather not hearthe poem.” 

Surprised, the lady asked his reason. “Do 
you not think,” she inquired, “that the por- 
trayal of the evil existing in the world has the 
effect of making people fear and avoid it?” 

“Not in the very least,” he explained; 
“the exact contrary is the case. It tends to 
make people who sin occasionally consider 
themselves admirably virtuous as compared 
with those who commit sins every day and 
hour.” Sosaying, he took leave of the poetess. 

One of his great pleasures was to walk 
with my daughter through the little Vene- 
tian calli. He liked to find himself suddenly 
in one so narrow as to force him to close his 
umbrella, whether in sun or rain. 

VoL. LXIII.—70. 
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“Edith is the best cicerone in the world,” 
he said; “she knows everything and teaches 
me all she knows. There never was such a 
guide.” 

In past years he had known little of the 
tortuous inner streets of Venice, so all was 
new to him. He sometimes fancied that he 
and his young companion had discovered a 
hitherto unknown bit of stone carving or 
bas-relief. I remember hearing him give a 
description of the tablet which marks the 
visit of Pope Alexander to Venice, which 
the two explorers had found in a dim, out- 
of-the-way corner, and he seemed so pleased 
that I dared not disappoint him by saying 
that its existence is mentioned in various 
guide-books. One of his favorite walks was 
to SS. Giovanni e Paolo to see the Colleoni, 
which he considered the finest equestrian 
statue in the world. He remarked that the 
artist was well named Verocchio, or “true 
eye,” and related to us one day, in his own 
inimitable terse manner, the story of the 
checkered life of the great condottiere, and 
why his statue had been erected in Venice. 
He never passed a day without taking one or 
more long walks; indeed, his panacea for 
most ills was exercise, and the exercise he 
chiefly advocated was walking. He wrote: 


I get as nearly angry as it is in me to become 
with people I love when they trifle with their 
health,—that is, with their life,—like children 
playing with jewels over a bridge-side, jewels 
which, once in the water, how can we, the poor 
lookers-on, hope to recover? You don’t know how 
absolutely well I am after my walking, not on 
the mountains merely, but on the beloved Lido. 
Go there, if only to stand and be blown about by 
the sea-wind. 


His long walks on the Lido were among 
his greatest pleasures. At one time he went 
there daily with his congenial friends Mr. 
and Mrs. Sargent Curtis. He would return 
full of color and health, talk of the light and 
life and fresh air with enthusiasm, combined 
with a sort of pity for those who had re- 
mained at home. “It is like coming into a 
room from the outer air,” he said, “to reén- 
ter Venice after walking on the sea-shore.” 

When storms kept him by force in the 
house all day, he never complained; but one 
could see that it troubled him to find himself 
a prisoner. He would stand at the window 
and watch the sea-gulls as they sailed to 
and fro, their presence a sure sign of heavy 
storms in the Adriatic. He remarked upon 
their strength of wing and grace of flight, 
as they swept down to the wreaths and long 
lines of dark-green seaweed floating on the 
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surface of the canal between the house and 
the Church of the Salute. One day he ob- 
served: “I do not know why I never see in 
descriptions of Venice any mention of the 
sea-gulls; to me they are even more inter- 
esting than the doves of St. Mark.” 

Indeed, the white-winged creatures so 
charmed him that I often thought the world 
would see a poem from his pen to immor- 
talize the birds. He admired the Salute, the 
sometimes adversely criticized Church of 
Our Lady of Health. 

“Ts it possible,” he said, “that wise men 
disapprove of those quaint buttresses? To 
me they rise out of the sea like gigantic 
shells; but then I am not an architect, and 
only know what is beautiful to my own eyes.” 

One of his most charming traits was the 
readiness with which he always acquiesced 
when asked to read aloud his own poems. 
He accepted no thanks, saying in a genial 
manner: “It is very kind of you to wish to 
hear them; when shall it be?” 

He liked especially to read for his friends 
the Curtises at the Palazzo Barbaro, where 
he felt at home, feeling certain that hosts 
and guests were sympathetic. The day and 
hour fixed, he allowed nothing to interfere 
with his intention. The sense of honor which 
showed itself in the smallest matters made 
it impossible for him to frame even a con- 
ventional excuse when his absence might 
disappoint others. Rather than break a 
promise he would brave a storm, or force 
himself to keep his word even when he justly 
complained that his throat was not quite as 
it should be. That word, once given, must 
be held to, despite all obstacles. Let me 
quote again from my friend’s letter: 


His reading of his own poems was a never-to- 
be-forgotten delight—simple, direct, and virile as 
was the nature of the man. The graver portions 
he read in a quiet, almost introspective way, as if 
he were thinking it all out again. I remember 
once that in finishing the grand profession of faith 
at the end of “Saul” his voice failed him a very 
little, and when it was ended he turned his back 
to us, who were gathered about him in reverent 
silence, and laying the book quietly on the table, 
stood so for a moment. . . . He seemed as full 
of dramatic interest in reading “In a Balcony” as 
if he had just written it for our benefit. One who 
sat near him said that it was a natural sequence 
that the step of the guard should be heard coming 
to take Norbert to his doom, as, with a nature like 
the queen’s, who had known only one hour of joy 
in her sterile life, vengeance swift and terrible 
would follow on the sudden destruction of her 
happiness. 

“Now, I don’t quite think that,” answered 
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Browning, as if he were following out the play as 
a spectator. “The queen had a large and passion- 
ate temperament, which had only once been 
touched and brought into intense life. She would 
have died, as by a knife in her heart. The guard 


would have come to carry away her dead body.” 


“But I imagine that most people interpret it as 
I do,” was the reply. 

“Then,” said Browning, with quick interest, 
“don’t you think it would be well to put it in the 
stage directions, and have it seen that they were 
carrying her across the back of the stage?” 

Whether this was ever done I do not know; 
but it was wonderful to me, as showing the per- 
sonal interest he took in his own creations. 


He had a fund of simple playfulness which 
often comes with genius. One evening, after 
dinner at the Casa Alvisi, he was talking 
on the subject of certain music with the lady 
whose letter I have quoted, when he said 
suddenly: 

“Come, I will play to you on the spinet in 
the anteroom.” 

So they went together, and found the 
place but partly lighted by one dim lamp. 
The spinet had no chair, so he knelt on the 
carpet before it, the light falling on his bent 
head, its snow-white hair, and on his small, 
eloquent hands. He played a little fugue of 
Bach, and finding that one or two of the 
ancient keys refused to do their work, —for 
the spinet was a curiosity, and not meant for 
use,—he said: 

“Raise the wooden bar over the hammers; 
let us see if it will do better.” 

The lady obeyed, and all going well, he 
was threading some of the intricacies of the 
great maestro, when she, thinking still to 
improve the tone, lifted the bar higher, then 
all at once the little hammers, tipped with 
bits of crow-quill, freed from captivity, 
leaped into the air and fell lifeless on the 
strings. Then all was lost, and in the midst 
of suppressed laughter he said: 

“Now you have ruined the instrument! 
Let us cover it quickly and go back.” 

So they covered over the destruction, and, 
like naughty children, lifted the portiére and 
went back demurely to the drawing-room, 
making no confession of the crime. He 
would refer to this escapade with boyish 
amusement. 

He was on friendly terms with one of the 
foreign residents in Venice, an old Russian 
prince, a man of intelligence and varied ex- 
perience. Born in Rome in the beginning of 
the nineteenth century and educated in Rus- 
sia, he afterward represented his country at 
the courts of Athens, Constantinople, and 
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Turin. At the latter place he was the friend 
of Cavour and of good service in maintaining 
friendly diplomatic relations between St. 
Petersburg and newly formed United Italy. 
Between him and Browning, therefore, nu- 
merous subjects of common interest existed, 
and their long conversations were enjoyed 
equally on both sides. 

“I like Gagarin, with his crusty old port 
flavor,” the poet says in one of his letters. 

On one never-to-be-forgotten evening the 
subject of music took the place of old-time 
politics. To the great surprise of the prince, 
the poet recalled to his memory, and sang in 
a low, sweet voice, a number of folk-songs 
and national airs he had caught by ear dur- 
ing his short stay in Russia, more than fifty 
years before. First one would sing and then 
the other; if one hesitated for a note or 
phrase, the other could generally supply the 
deficiency, and with great spirit and mutual 
delight they continued the curious tourna- 
ment for quite an hour. It was evident that 
the old music took them both back to the 
days of their youth. The Russian expressed 
himself amazed at the poet’s musical mem- 
ory. “It is better than my own, on which I 
have hitherto piqued myself not a little,” he 
said at the time, and he often referred to the 
experience of that evening as the most re- 
markable proof of memory he ever met with. 

Browning never failed to read the London 
daily papers, but seldom found time to look 
at those published in Venice. When he did 
take up one of the latter he would smile and 
say: 

“ Now listen to the iniquities committed in 
this wicked city yesterday!” 

Then he would read aloud the police re- 
ports, which never recorded anything more 
serious than a petty theft of oars or forcole, 
cavalli di gondola, or, at the worst, some 
household linen—by a bold thief abstracted 
from its drying-place—to the value of five 
francs. Comparison of these delinquencies 
with those of similar columns in other lands 
was really a source of delight to the poet. 

“ How pleasant it is to be in the midst of so 
guileless a community!” he would say, with 
a genial laugh. On reading the necrologies, 
which often recorded the demise of some one 
“morte nella ancora fresca eta di sessanta- 
cinque anni” (dead at the still youthful age 
of sixty-five), “They consider sixty-five an 
early death apparently,” he said, with a smile. 

A modern book was brought to his notice 
during his last sojourn (but one) in Venice. 
It is Tassini’s “Curiosita Veneziane,” which 
gives a history in brief of the old palaces, 
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together with their divers legends; also the 
origin of the names of the streets and 
bridges. He was interested in this, and even 
mentions the book in a letter written after 
his return to London: “Tassini tempts me 
to dip into him whenever I pass the book- 
case.” 

He was impressed by a story in this vol- 
ume, which he afterward told in verse. It 
is published in “ Asolando,” and is entitled 
“Ponte dell’ Angelo.” Not content with 
Tassini’s version of the legend, the poet 
looked it up in the “ Annals of the Cappu- 
cini, by Father Boverio.” He said nothing of 
this to any one until a certain day, when to 
the question, “ Where would you like to go?” 
he answered promptly: 

“To see the house of the Devil and the 
Advocate.” 

We rowed quickly to the place where 
three waterways meet, and where the Ponte 
dell’ Angelo spans one of the narrow canals. 
Opposite stands the old Soranzo palace, with 
an angel carved in stone on the fagade. 

“Stop,” he said to the gondolier, “ broad- 
backed Luigi,” as he always called him. “Do 
you know the story of that angel?” 

“Si, signore.” 

“Then relate it.” 

The boatman at once proceeded to repeat 
most volubly in the Venetian dialect the 
tale, familiar to him from childhood. 

“Do you think it is true, Luigi?” said the 
poet. 

“Yes, sir, it is really true; it has been 
printed.” The man’s faith in the veracity 
of print amused the poet immensely. 

He was much pleased on one occasion 
when Professor Nencioni came from Rome 
expressly to see him. Nencioni is perhaps 
the only Italian who has thoroughly mastered 
the difficulties of Browning’s poetry, cer- 
tainly the only one who has translated and 
written essays upon it, and one need hardly 
say that he is an enthusiastic admirer. 
Browning was already aware of this through 
a series of articles in the “Fanfulla della 
Domenica,” published at Rome. Italian rec- 
ognition of his work was especially grati- 
fying to him for various reasons, and he 
welcomed this distinguished exponent of it 
with genuine gratitude and pleasure. “I 
subscribed to the paper at once,” he said, 
with his usual frank geniality, “after read- 
ing your first kind notice of me.” 

Together with his clever young friend 
and “fellow-pilgrim” Carlo Placci the pro- 
fessor dined with the poet at Casa Alvisi. 
Every one was in the best of spirits, but to 
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recall such conversation is beyond my power. 
I only remember that in the evening Nen- 
cioni, speaking to me in an aside, said: “I 
have studied Browning since my early youth, 
‘when first I saw him in Siena. I consider 
that his work has qualities not to be found 
even in Shakspere; in fact in some respects 
I regard him as the superior of the two.” 
After the professor had gone I said to the 
poet: “Do you know what your admirer says 
of you?” 

“No; what?” 

So I made myself a base tattler and re- 
peated his words. The poet frowned and 
shook his head impatiently. 

“No, no, no; I won’t hear that. No one 
in the world will ever approach Shakspere; 
never.” 

So I repented my boldness, but fancied, 
nevertheless, he must have been somewhat 
pleased by what, in his modesty, he found 
an exaggerated expression of admiration. 
Indeed, this was but one of many in- 
stances which went to prove that, although 
he had a sincere consciousness of his own 
merit as a poet, he placed others far above 
himself. Nothing annoyed him more than 
comparisons so often made between himself 
and Tennyson, for whom he had a heartfelt 
appreciation. The slightest word of dispraise 
or faint praise of his friend and brother poet 
roused him to positive anger. His admirers 
frequently displeased him in this way, think- 
ing to flatter him by some such expression 
of opinion, and his sharp, quick answer al- 
ways punished their want of tact and dis- 
crimination. 

In one of his later letters he says: 


Did you get a little book by Michael Field, 
“Long Ago,” a number of poems written to in- 
nestare what fragmentary lines and words we 
have left of Sappho’s poetry? . . . The author 
is a great genius, a friend we know. Do you 
like it? 


In speaking afterward to me on the sub- 
ject of this work, his praise was enthusiastic, 
and he added to his expressions of admira- 
tion for the author’s genius his sorrow for 
the trouble and anxiety she had been lately 
called upon to bear. 


In Venice, as elsewhere, Browning rose early, 
and after a light breakfast went with his 
sister to the Public Gardens. They never 
failed to carry with them a store of cakes 
and fruits for the prisoned elephant, whose 
lonely fate was often pityingly alluded to by 
the poet, in whom a love of animals amounted 
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to a passion. A large baboon, confined in 
what had once been a greenhouse, was also 
an object of special interest to him. This 
beast fortunately excited no commiseration, 
being healthy and content, and taking equal 
pleasure with the givers in his daily present 
of dainty food.. After saying “Good morn- 
ing” and “Good appetite” to these animals, 
he gave a passing salutation to a pair of 
beautiful gazelles, presented to the gardens 
by one of his friends; then a word of greet- 
ing to two merry marmosets, the gift of an- 
other friend; then a glance at the pelicans, 
the ostriches, and the quaint kangaroos: he 
had a word and a look for each, seeming 
to study them and almost to guess their 
thoughts. After this he made the tour of 
the gardens, three times round the inclosure 
with great exactness, and then returned to 
his temporary home in the Palazzo Giusti- 
niani-Recanati. 

On a certain day he met one of the ser- 
vants, whose joy it was to wait upon him, 
carrying a rather heavy basket of grapes 
and other fruits on her arm. 

“Oh, Giuseppina,” he cried, “let me help 
you!” and seized the basket suddenly from 
her hand. 

The woman, overwhelmed by such conde- 
scension, protested, “ Troppo onore, signore.” 

“Nonsense!” said the poet. “You are al- 
ways helping me; won’t you allow me for once 
to help you?” 

Still the woman resisted, saying, “It is 
not for such as you, O signore!” 

This was more than he could bear. 

“Weare all made of the same clay, Giusep- 
pina”; and gaining his point,—for who could 
withstand his will?—he held one handle of 
the basket until they reached the palace door. 

This same worthy woman is fond of relat- 
ing a story of her master which illustrates 
another side of his character. He had paid 
her weekly account, and there remained one 
centesimo as change. The woman showed 
the little coin, saying shyly, “I cannot offer 
this trifle to the signore.” 

“Yes, my good Giuseppina,” he said, tak- 
ing it from her hand; “it is one thing to be 
just and another to be generous; you do 
right to return it to me.” 

“And not long after this,” continues the 
woman, “he made me such a grand present!” 

The Giustiniani-Recanati palace was in 
some respects worthy of a poet’s sojourn. It 
is one of the oldest in Venice, built in the 
fifteenth century, and has a fine facade, 
with Gothic windows looking out upon a 
court and garden, and a southern exposure. 
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It belongs to a lineal descendant of one of 
the most ancient and historically interesting 
families in Italy, the one in which the well- 
known circumstance of the marriage of a 
monk, by order of the Pope, occurred many 
centuries ago. The aroma of antiquity— and 
we may add sanctity, since many members 
of the family lived and died in the odor 
thereof—was a source of pleasure to the 
poet. He said once, “I am glad to have 
written some of my verses in the house of 
the Giustiniani,” for his soul rejoiced in the 
heroic deeds and romantic records of bygone 
days. 

It was curious to see that, on each one of 
his arrivals in Venice, he took up his life 
precisely as he had left it. On Sunday 
morning he always went with his sister to 
the same Waldensian chapel, in which they 
seemed to take great interest, especially 
enjoying the preaching of a certain eloquent 
pastor, whose name, I regret to say, I have 
forgotten. On the return from the brisk 
morning walk he read his newspapers and 
letters, answering each day a few among the 
many received from friends and admirers. 
He was amused, but never impatient, with 
the innumerable requests for autographs, 
some of which were written in illiterate and 
inelegant handwriting, many of them from 
the Western States and far California. 
When his instinct told him these were genu- 
inely asked for, and not from the idly curi- 
ous, he would answer them, unless, indeed, 
the number of important private letters took 
up too much of his precious time. When 
people asked him viva voce for an autograph, 
he looked puzzled, and said: 

“I don’t like to write always the same 
verse, yet I can remember only one.” 

Of course the person addressed replied: 
“I am grateful for anything whatever that 
comes to your mind.” Then he would take 
up his pen at once and write: 


All that I know of a certain star, etc. 


Sometimes, when in a merry mood, he 
wrote this verse in so fine a handwriting that 
only such extraordinary eyesight as his own 
could decipher it, and on one occasion, in the 
same microscopic calligraphy, he wrote Mrs. 
Barbauld’s lines, 


Life! we ’ve been long together, etc., 


saying, after he had read it aloud, “If she 
had never written aught but that one verse 

a ae deserve to be forever remem- 
ered.” 


I recollect an amusing incident apropos 
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of autographs. A Venetian banker had 
asked, through me, an autograph for his 
daughter’s album. Browning said, “I really 
cannot write always the same thing”; then, 
after a pause, he exclaimed, “ Ah, now I have 
it,” and seating himself at a table, he quickly 
wrote a verse which I had often heard him 
quote and laugh at, about pence and pounds, 
a variety of the well-known proverb. Edith 
said timidly: 

“But will they not find that rather per- 
sonal?” 

The poet thought a moment, and laughing 
heartily, said: “I believe you are right, my 
dear; here, keep this for yourself, and I 
will write something else for the banker’s 
daughter.” 

He could not possibly have managed to 
keep pace with his large correspondence but 
for the aid of his sister, his guardian angel, 
who helped him in this as in many other 
ways—not obtrusively, for she knew his 
strong spirit of independence, but with the 
fine tact that can be inspired by intense 
affection only, combined with a high order 
of intelligence. The most perfect under- 
standing existed between the two, and the 
devotion of the sister to the supremely en- 
dowed brother was appreciated and admired 
by all who were privileged to observe it. At 
midday these two dear friends took their 
second breakfast together, ordering by pref- 
erence Italian dishes, such as risotto, maca- 
roni, and all fruits in their season, especially 
grapes and figs. They enjoyed their novel 
menus and téte-d-téte repasts, talking and 
laughing the while, and approving especially 
of the cook’s manner of treating ortolans, of 
which “mouthfuls for cardinals” the poet 
writes so amusingly in the prologue to “ Fe- 
rishtah’s Fancies.” About three o’clock they 
went out in a gondola. To the question, 
“Where shall we go?” the answer was: 

“Anywhere. All is beautiful, but let it be 
toward the Lido.” 

They seldom wished to make formal visits, 
though they were scrupulously exact in re- 
turning those which, as he always said, peo- 
ple were “kind enough to make him.” 

Sometimes, though rarely, they wandered 
through the antiquity shops. The poet had 
a keen flair for good bric-d-brac, and had an 
especial liking for tapestry and old carved 
furniture. He seldom souzht for them, but 
his eye seized quickly upon an object of 
interest or value. He never hesitated or 
changed his mind; his intuition was always 
correct. A purchase once made, he was 
as thoroughly delighted as if the particular 
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object were the first bibelot he had ever had 
the good luck to acquire. Like a child with 
a new toy, he would carry it himself (size 
and weight permitting) into the gondola, re- 
joice over his chance in finding it, and des- 
cant eloquently upon its intrinsic merits. 
In this, as in every other phase of his char- 
acter, he was entirely unspoiled. Then he 
would explain minutely where the object 
should be placed in the London house, and 
add significantly, “I never buy anything 
without knowing exactly what I wish to do 
with it,” which was quite true, as his mind 
was unfailingly clear from great things to 
trifles. “You might take this lesson from 
me, if none other,” he said to me playfully; 
for he disapproved of the habit of buying 
useless things in a vague manner only be- 
cause they were old and pretty. 

He never expressed a wish to “see sights” 
in the tourist manner, but would occasionally 
visit such churchesas SS. Giovannie Paolo or 
the Frari, and study the monuments with 
close attention. These seemed to interest 
him more than old pictures, and he examined 
carefully, on one occasion, the marble carv- 
ings of the Miracoli within and without, 
which he called a “jewel of a church.” The 
ancient palaces with their strangely varied 
facades were always interesting and sugges- 
tive to him; we see how suggestive in that 
wonderful short poem called “In a Gondola,” 
in which he pictures Venice, it seems to me, 
as no one else in prose or verse has ever de- 
picted the sea-city. 

About five o’clock, when we returned to 
the Alvisi for tea, the poet would sometimes 
say, “ Excuse me for to-day,” and retire to his 
own apartments in the Giustiniani. He never 
gave nor was asked his reason for doing so; 
it was enough that he wished it. At other 
times he would join us at the tea-table and 
talk with equal facility in English, French, 
or Italian with visitors who chanced to be 
present. Occasionally, to our great delight, 
he would say, “ Edith dear, you may give me 
a cup of tea to-day”; but, as a rule, he ab- 
stained from what he considered a somewhat 
unhygienic beverage if taken before dinner. 
When it so pleased them the brother and 
sister went together to their own rooms, and 
punctually at half-past seven returned to 
dine at Casa Alvisi. The poet, unlike many 
men of letters, was always scrupulously 
careful in his dress, especially in his dinner- 
hour toilet. His sister wore beautiful gowns 
of rich and somber tints, and appeared each 
day in a different and most. dainty French 
cap and quaint antique jewels. They were 
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both so genial and content that, puzzle the 
brain as one might, it was impossible to know 
whether the quiet family dinner or the pres- 
ence of guests was the more agreeable to 
them. In face of the doubt we decided on 
the latter; it seemed selfish to do otherwise, 
and we were rarely without common friends 
to share the pleasure of the poet’s conversa- 
tion. If the direct question were asked on 
this subject, the invariable answer was, “ Do 
as you please; you know we are always per- 
fectly happy.” - 

Browning’s strong dramatic instinct made 
him take intense pleasure in plays, whether 
written or acted. Though he was rarely seen 
at the theater in London, he greatly enjoyed 
a “short season” at the Goldoni, where he 
went every night to see Gallina’s clever 
Venetian comedies. He had two boxes 
thrown into one, and seated in an arm-chair 
quite at his ease, he followed each play with 
the deepest interest, never taking his eyes 
off the stage until the fall of the curtain. 
Gallina was invited during an entr’acte to 
come into the box to be presented to the 
poet and hear from his own lips an expres- 
sion of genuine admiration for his work. The 
Italian was pleased and flattered, as may be 
easily imagined, for Browning’s art of praise 
was as distinguishing a characteristic as was 
his art of dedication, which caused some one 
to style him the “Prince of Dedicators.” It 
was a combination of judgment and enthu- 
siasm, so turned that each word should have 
its due “specific gravity,” and of which there 
should be neither too many nor too few. 

Each night after the play Gallina waited 
at the door of the theater to see the poet 
pass, and the latter invariably turned a few 
steps out of his way to exchange a hearty 
hand-shake with his “ brother dramatist,” as 
he liked to call him. Browning’s large and 
genial nature made him always wish to ex- 
press his thanks, either for favors received, 
the occasion for which happened rarely in 
his independent mode of life, or for pleasures 
procured to him by any one, author or actor; 
whoever it might be, he always longed to 
say the words, “I thank you.” The following 
extract from one of his letters, written at 
Primiero, is an illustration of this: 


The little train from Montebelluna to Feltre 
was crowded; we could find no room except in a 
smoking-carriage, wherein I observed a good-na- 
tured elderly gentleman—an Italian, I took for 
granted. Presently he said, “Can I offer you an 
English paper?” 

“What, are you English?” 
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“Oh, yes, and I know that you are going to 
see your son at Primiero.” 

“Why, who can you be?” 

“One who has seen you often.” 

“Not surely Mr. Maledin?” 

“ Well, nobody else.” 

So ensued an affectionate greeting, he having 
been the guardian angel of Pen in all his chaffer- 
ings about the purchase of the palazzo. He gave 
me abundance of information, and satisfied me on 
many points. 


The time of year which Browning always 
cave to his sojourns in Venice was one which 
all the great Venetian families pass in their 
country homes, so that comparatively few 
among them had the pleasure of the illus- 
trious stranger’s acquaintance. Among these 
few the Countess Marcello was a favorite of 
his, and he accepted, for himself and his 
sister, her invitation to pass a day at her 
villa at Mogliano. The day was bright and 
beautiful, and he seemed to enjoy the short 
hour’s journey by rail, and to admire the 
smiling country about him. The countess, 
with several of her children, met us at the 
little station, and we were quickly whirled 
away, the younger people with their ponies, 
the elders in a comfortable landau, through 
the country road and pretty park to a villa 
of simple yet imposing architecture. On one 
side of the house is a sun-dial with the famil- 
iar motto (in Latin), “I count only the hours 
of sunshine,” and the lawns near the house 
bear English mottos in flowers and colored 
plants, together with the device of the coun- 
tess, a trefoil joined by letters to form her 
name, Andriana. After luncheon we all re- 
paired to the tennis-ground, past the deer- 
houses and through a stately avenue of 
ancient beech-trees whose great branches 
met and interlaced far above our heads, 
making a gigantic arbor. The young people 
gave up their usual games and seated them- 
selves on rustic benches, listening atten- 
tively to every word from the poet’s lips. A 
Venetian sculptor, who chanced to be one of 
the guests, hid himself behind a group of 
trees, and peeping through their trunks from 
his coign of vantage, drew in his album a 
fairly good portrait of Browning. The coun- 
tess, who was Queen Margherita’s favorite 
lady of honor, showed the poet a specimen 
of the handwriting of her royal mistress, 
which he greatly admired, as being at once 
forcible and graceful. 

Before the hour of departure, the daugh- 
ter of the house, a young and very lovely 
creature, asked the favor that Mr. Browning 
should write in her album. 
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“With the greatest pleasure,” he said, 
“but I am ashamed to say I remember only 
one verse.” 

Every one smiled at this, and the poet, as 
usual, wrote “My Star.” When the contes- 
sina looked at it, she exclaimed: “This is one 
of my favorites. See, I have copied it in my 
book of verses”; and turning over the pages, 
sheshowed the poem, neatly written out by her 
own hand, among many others by the same 
author. Browning was surprised to find his 
writings understood and admired by this fair 
young foreigner, and complimented her on 
her proficiency in so difficult a language, 
adding, with a smile: “ Even English girls do 
not find my poems easy to read, you know.” 
Then he said: “Let us compare the verses, 
the one you have copied and the one I have 
written; I am sure we shall find some mis- 
take.” 

There were indeed a few errors, and as he 
corrected them he said: “See what a service 
you have rendered me. I should have left 
the verse full of faults if you had not been 
able to correct me.” 

The girl flushed with pleasure, which made 
her beauty still more apparent. In speak- 
ing afterward of this most agreeable visit, 
Browning gave a glowing description of the 
beautiful mother and her children. “It is 
like an English family,” he said, which was 
the highest praise he could bestow. 

At the railway-station, while we were 
awaiting the arrival of the train, a young 
Italian litterateur asked to be presented to 
Browning. The countess introduced him as 
“one who has already distinguished himself 
in the world of letters,” which was of course 
a passport to the poet’s interest. They talked 
together until forced to part by the shrill 
whistle of warning, and then came cordial 
farewells to all who had accompanied us to 
the station. 

“He seems a youth of promise,” said 
Browning, as we sped Venice-ward; “I liked 
him. I hope he will do well and that I shall 
hear of him again.” 

Unluckily, when next his name was men- 
tioned, it was in connection with a series of 
lectures announced in the papers as “ twelve 
lectures on Zola,” which, as may be supposed, 
the poet expressed no desire to attend. 

All who strove to attain in art or litera- 
ture interested him. Each one struck, with 
more or less force, his most responsive chord. 
He was pleased, on the occasion of one of 
his readings at the Palazzo Barbaro, to meet 
the novelist Castelnuovo, and mentioned an 
incident which had long before made the 
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writer’s name familiar to his ear. He related 
how, on his second visit to Asolo, whither he 
had taken his sister to bear witness to the 
wisdom of his early admiration for the place, 
they found themselves without a book of any 
sort, an unusual position for book-lovers such 
as they. The poet went out in search of 
something or anything readable in the little 
town, where book-shops are even now un- 
known. He found one volume only, in a 
paper-shop I think it was, containing a series 
of short stories by Castelnuovo, entitled “ Alla 
Fenestra.” The brother and sister were both 
delighted with the book, and ever after pro- 
cured for themselves each work by the same 
author as soon as it was given to the public. 
a 
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Browning’s memory is still green in Asolo, 
where many of the citizens remember him 
well, where his son owns not only Pippa’s 
Tower, erected after his father’s death, but 
other houses with fine outlooks over the 
Venetian plain. The small museum in the 
town hall has the son’s bust of his father in 
plaster, and other relics of the poet who so 
doted on Asolo. These rambling reminis- 
cences of hours spent with him in Asolo and 
Venice may have the good fortune to bring 
him in spirit nearer to his admirers, for I 
have striven to give an exact report of the 
man and his character as they appeared to 
me during an unbroken friendship of many 
years. 


A VENETIAN SANDOLO. 


THE BEND OF THE ROAD. 


BY GRACE DENIO LITCHFIELD. 


()!: that bend of the road, how it baffles, yet beckons! 
What lies there beyond—less or more than heart reckons? 
What ends, what begins, there where sight fails to follow? 
Does the road climb to heaven, or dip to the hollow? 

Oh, what glory of greenness, what lights interlacing, 
What softness of shadow, what bounty of spacing, 

What refreshment of change—aye, what beauty Elysian 
The sweep of that curve may deny to the vision! 

Oh, my soul yearns for sight! Oh, my feet long to follow, 
Swift-winged with sweet hope as with wings of a swallow! 
Though lonely the way, void of song, void of laughter, 

I must go to the end—I must know what comes after! 





LITTLE STORIES. 


BY DR. 8S. WEIR MITCHELL, 
Author of “Hugh Wynne,” “Francois,” “Circumstance,” etc. 


I. A MAN AND A WOMAN. 


r was midnight and very dark. At times 
the moon shone clear between hurrying 
storm-clouds. The river was in flood and 
over the wharves. The waters, checked by 
the stone piers, rose high, and swept in 
tumult under the arches of the bridge. Over 
it a man walked with quick steps, stood still 
midway, and stared at the black current 
as it swept on with here and there flashes 
of foam. 

Along the farther footway a woman moved 
slowly. The man climbed to the parapet and 
threw himself into the flood. 

He rose, aware of the instinctive desire to 
live. But death was sweeter. He threw up 
his arms that he might sink, and have his 
will, and die. A white thing went by him. 
Something stronger than the longing for 
death mastered him. He caught at the 
woman, and held up her head. He must 
save her—he knew that. He set his skilled 
strength to the task. The flashes of light 
on the water went by. The woman made no 
struggle. At last there were no more 
wharves, and all was dark. He felt the 
water to be less wilful. By degrees he 
neared the shore, touched with his feet the 
soft ooze beneath, and staggered up a grass 
slope with his burden. Was she dead? It 
seemed horrible. No! He felt her heart 
beat. She was young and slight; more he 
could not see. 

He laid her down, and began to move and 
chafe her limbs, saying to himself: “Why 
did I save her? She had a right to choose 
death.” Then he laughed low, and said 
aloud: “ But it is she who has saved me—and 
here am I with a half-dead woman I have 
pulled out of the water with no more thought 
than a dog gives to the stick he fetches!” 

As he thus murmured, he did not cease 
from his efforts. After a little, disturbed at 
his failure, he remembered what he must do. 
He set his mouth to hers, and breathed into 
her the breath of life. A strange joy came 
to him, as he knew that her bosom moved, 


and she drew breath after breath. He sat 
beside her, rubbing her hands, not knowing 
what more to do. Again and again she 
moved, and at last the hand he held closed 
feebly on his—although the woman was still 
but half alive. The weak grasp was like an 
appeal, and the man knew that he had here 
a thing to care for and assist—a woman— 
another woman! 

The night darkened, and suddenly he 
heard her say: 

“Where am I?” 

He rose in haste, murmuring: 

“My God! it is my wife!” 

He turned to leave her, but. could not. 
Then, as she seemed less conscious, he began 
again to chafe her limbs. 

An hour went by while she muttered, 
wandering in her speech. The man listened, 
still rubbing her limbs with slow, mechanic 
action. At last she sat up of a sudden and, 
seeing nothing clearly, for the night was 
very dark, said: 

“What is all this? Who are you?” 

“T am Harry—Stilla, you are safe.” 

The woman rose to her knees with a faint 
cry, and fell back into his arms, crying: 

“But I wanted to die! Oh, I did want to 
die! You saved me—why did you save me?” 

“T do not know.” 

“But I know—you tried to save an un- 
known woman. Thank you for her, but oh, 
not—not for me.” 

He told her the truth, and what he had 
done. 

“IT am dead—and am alive again. Will 
you—oh, will you believe me, Harry? As 
one come from the dead you must, you must.” 

“Yes, I will believe you.” 

“T never—did. They lied—” 

“T believe you, Stilla.” 

“Let us go. I am cold.” 

He helped her to rise, and then, finding 
her too feeble to walk, took her in his arms. 

“See,” he said, “the moon is out. There 
is light—light!” 
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THE DON’T HURRY CLUB. 


BY ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE. 


WITH PICTURES BY A. I. KELLER. 


AFTER which Chalmers lit a cigarette, 
and leaned back to puff at it more com- 
fortably. 

“And that’s the very last hurrying I ’m 
ever going to do,” he said, with decision. 
“T ’ve finished that story and delivered the 
manuscript on time, but I had to hurry to 
do it, and I did n’t eat right, and I did n’t 
sleep right, and I ’ve lost twenty pounds of 
flesh in the operation. Now I’m through. 
Hereafter when I undertake a job I mean 
to allow myself plenty of time and to spare. 
Hurry, hurry, hurry! I ’ve been hurrying 
for thirty-five years. As a child I was hur- 
ried to get up, hurried to school, hurried 
home, and hurried to bed. As aman I ’ve 
hurried still more—hurried to catch trains 
and cars, hurried to meals and appointments. 
I’ve dressed in a hurry, eaten in a hurry, 
worked in a hurry, and it ’s a wonder I 
did n’t die in a hurry. NowI’m done. I’ve 
hurried for the last time.” 

He paused and puffed with deliberate 
luxury, breathing a liberal quantity of smoke 
and defiance. We had drifted into The Play- 
ers for luncheon, and a number of congenial 
spirits had gathered about our table to hear 
Chalmers talk. Chalmers is convincing when 
he talks. It is his enthusiasm, I suppose, 
and his New England conscience, which, 
among other things, stands for absolute 
sincerity. Those who had gathered nodded 
approval. I would not like to say that the 
fact of Chalmers having a stunning sister, 
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whose favor, though much to be desired, I 
was by no means sure of, did not influence 
somewhat the heartiness of my own indorse- 
ment. At all events, he addressed his next 
remarks to me. 

“Bob,” he continued, “I ’m going to or- 
ganize a new club. I ‘ll commence right 
here, and you fellows can be charter mem- 
bers. There’s a Don’t Worry Club already, 
but this is better. It ’s a Don’t Hurry Club. 
If you don’t hurry you don’t worry, and 
when people hear of my Don’t Hurry Club, 
they ’ll all want to join, and the Don’t Worry 
Club will go out of business. Come, now, 
who wants to join? Don’t all speak at once.” 

We all did speak, though perhaps I was a 
trifle in advance of the others. Toa man we 
said it was a good thing, and just what the 
generation needed. We agreed that the 
world was moving too fast, and that people 
were getting no real good out of life, because 
they did not take time to enjoy things as 
they went along. 

“We must have a badge,” suggested 
Dixon, who drew pictures and saw artistic 
possibilities ahead—“a badge with a tor- 
toise on it.” 

Little Crosby dissented. He was an art 
editor, and his passion for “turning down” 
Dixon’s suggestions was strong. 

“Not a tortoise, but a’snail. The tortoise 
has made a record for speed. The snail 
never has. A snail by all means, or a mes- 
senger-boy.” 
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“I know a good motto,”*put in Merriton, 
who, like Chalmers, wrote things, but who 
was notoriously dilatory in his accomplish- 
ments. “I adopted it long ago. It’s Latin. 
‘Lettum wate durnum’—is n’t that good 
Latin, Tom?” 

But Chalmers’s early training asserted 
itself. 

“There ’s a line from the Bible,” he said; 
“it’s in Isaiah, and it covers the ground 
better than anything I know. ‘He that be- 
lieveth shall not make haste.’ That ’s our 
motto, and the whole thing in a nutshell. 
It’s faith that we must have—a sure know- 
ledge that it is unwise to hurry, and an un- 
faltering trust in the perfect result to follow. 
Instead of that we are told to ‘step lively,’ 
and we jostle and crowd like cattle. ‘Step 
lively’ has become the eleventh command- 
ment, and stepping lively is the curse of the 
generation. I am going to break that com- 
mandment and remove some of the curse. 
I’m going to begin now, and I want to know 
how many of you fellows will help me. How 
many of you fellows will refuse to ‘step 
lively’? How many will pledge themselves 
not to hurry or be hurried for twenty-four 
hours? We’ll make that the time of proba- 
tion. If a man in this city can quit hurrying 
for twenty-four hours he can quit for good. 
To-morrow night we ‘ll meet and report. I 
invite all who agree out to my house for the 
evening. There ll be something to smoke, 
and other refreshments. How many of this 
five, besides myself, will be there?” 

There was no dissenting voice. We all 
knew the hospitality of Tom Chalmers’s 
country cottage, and the beauty and ac- 
complishments of Tom Chalmers’s sister. I 
was altogether disgusted at the eagerness 
with which little Crosby leaped at the op- 
portunity. Only Merriton, the dilatory, 
asked: 

“I suppose there need be no haste in get- 
ting there. Any time before next morning 
will do for a Don’t Hurry Club?” 

Chalmers regarded him severely. 

“There is a difference between haste and 
promptness, Merriton. It is not the purpose 
of this club to encourage procrastination or 
careless indifference to one’s duties. Its pur- 
pose is to develop forethought and deliberate 
action under all conditions. Promptness will 
be one of the first and best results.” 

Merriton’s countenance became rather 
rueful. 

“TI thought I was going to be a star mem- 
ber,” he said. “Now it begins to look like 
a dilemma with horns on it. I must n’t hurry 
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to get there, but I must get there. I sup- 
pose there ’s no handicap on starting early, 
is there, Chalmers?” 

“None. You may start now if you like. 
It takes thirty minutes to get out there by 
train. By starting now I think that even you, 
Merriton, might manage to arrive by to- 
morrow night.” 

We rose, strong in the faith, and deter- 
mined in our resolve. I had the usual pile 
of letters on my desk, and a good many other 
things. It had been my custom to scrawl 
something that purported to be an answer 
to each of these, and so get rid of the mass 
by evening. Upon my return now I calmly 
took up one letter, calmly read it, then quietly 
answered it in full. I had n’t done such a 
thing before for years. I leaned back and 
approved of myself. Then very calmly I 
read and considered and answered another. 
Why, it was bliss. The Don’t Hurry Club 
was to be the greatest boon of the century. 

It is true that the pile of letters grew 
during the afternoon, and had grown still 
more the next morning. Like Longfellow’s 
turnip, it grew and it grew. Still I did not 
falter, or at least not much, in my good work. 
Bess Chalmers usually approved of her bro- 
ther’s undertakings, and I wanted to be in 
fairly good standing when night came. I 
had seen none of the others since our agree- 
ment, but about four o’clock there came a 
line from Chalmers at The Players. 


DEAR Bos: Come around here when you are 
through, and I’l] take you out with me to dinner. 
I want to talk about ways and means before the 
others get there, and I want you to see how the 
plan works in my own household. Bess has fallen 
right in with the idea, and we feel that we ’ve 
been emancipated. Last night there was an 
alarm of fire next door. Usually we should have 
dashed out half dressed and altogether disrepu- 
table, to get in everybody’s way and be of assis- 
tance to nobody. As it was, I remembered and 
called out the line from Isaiah to Bess, after 
which we dressed calmly and completely, and 
went down as correctly as if we were going to 
an evening with Browning. It was a false alarm, 
but it shows what we can do, and as a fire-drill of 
the Don’t Hurry Club was a success. Bess is en- 
thusiastic, and we ’ve developed a lot of new 
possibilities. Come, then, and be here by 5:10 
sharp, so we can get the 5:28 train. That is, if 
you can do so without hurrying. Don’t hurry! 
There are other trains, and though Bess will likely 
have dinner on the table at six, she will under- 
stand if we don’t get there. Of course prompt- 
ness is always commendable, while haste never is. 
The way of promptness is the path to plenitude, 
while that of haste is the highway to hunger. 
That ’s the sort of thing I ’m turning off now. 
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Rather neat, don’t you think so? Come, then, 
with promptnéss, perhaps, but without haste. 
Deliberately, 
CHALMERS. 


I had not expected this, and it made my 
position somewhat difficult. I did not really 
hurry, perhaps, at least not in the old way, 
but a strict regard for the verities wrings 
from me the confession that during my last 
few moments in the office I did move about 
with some activity. Indeed, I felt quite like 
my former self when, at 5:05, I fell into the 
elevator, which landed me on the pavement 
just in time to connect with The Players and 
Chalmers and the 5:28 and Bess’s six-o’clock 
dinner without missing a move at any point 
along the line. 

“Did you ever see anything work more 
beautifully?” Chalmers asked triumphantly, 
as we entered his cozy little cottage at Clo- 
verdale, and found the dinner smoking hot 
on the table, with Bess radiantly beautiful 
in the joy of our prompt arrival. “Not a 
step of hurry—just ordinary promptness 
and foresight. Allow yourself plenty of time, 
old man, always plenty of time, and then 
move with deliberation and calmness. When 
people try to hurry you, don’t allow yourself 
to be disturbed.” 

I assented. I would have agreed to any 
statement made by Tom Chalmers while his 
sister sat just across the table, yet I could 
not help wondering vaguely whether matters 
would have been so perfectly adjusted if I 
had allowed Chalmers himself to wait long 
enough to miss the 5:28 train, the smoking- 
hot dinner, and radiant Bess. 

“Tom has made a new maxim,” observed 
Miss Chalmers, “or an axiom, or something. 
It ’s about promptness and plenitude—” 

“And haste and hunger,” I supplemented. 
“T have had already a taste of that allitera- 
tive wisdom, which accounts both for my 
being here on time, as well as for my good 
appetite for a hot dinner.” 

Chalmers regarded me severely. 

“You did n’t hurry, of course, after what 
I said in my note?” 

“Oh, no—that is, I could n’t, you know, 
after what you said. But one must move 
with a certain agility and vigor in order to 
be quite prompt, don’t you see? That was 
your idea, was n’t it, to be prompt?” 

“Certainly. Promptness without haste. 
That is the secret of happiness.” 

“So I gathered from your note. It is true 
that in my pursuit of promptness I dipped 
my mucilage-brush in the ink, upset a card 
index, and pinched my fingers in closing the 
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desk, but these were mere accidents. I have 
done the same things many times, with far 
less inducement.” : 

A surreptitious glance convinced me that 
Miss Chalmers had not missed this delicate 
tribute, while her brother Tom, after re- 
garding me rather solemnly for a moment, 
mounted his new hobby, which he proceeded 
to ride during what I now recall as a most 
delightful dinner. 

Haste, he said, was against nature. 
Promptness was its very soul. The planets 
never hurried in their movements, yet they 
were always on time to the instant. The 
world, which in the beginning had made a 
revolution in twenty-four hours, did not, to 
keep pace with feverish humanity, revolve 
now in six, but in the same measured period 
that had been its inheritance from the ages. 
Seasons came and went as they had done 
through all time. The seeds sprouted no 
quicker, the fruit came no sooner to ma- 
turity. Within the earth precious minerals 
required ages to form. The gold nugget and 
the diamond crystal were not the product of 
a moment or a century, but of some vast 
eon of time. Even animal life, left undis- 
turbed by man, had gone on in the same old 
fashion that had characterized it in the Gar- 
den of Eden. It was preposterous that men 
alone should have inoculated their veins with 
a fever to lay waste, destroy, and at last 
annihilate. It was lack of faith, he declared, 
an utter and terrible lack of faith in the 
Great Universal Scheme, and he concluded 
by quoting once more the line from Isaiah, 
“He that believeth shall not make haste.” 

I feel that I have not presented the case 
as well as Chalmers did. Tom talks well, as 
I have suggested, and then his manner car- 
ries you along. Miss Chalmers and I listened 
and nodded assent, and altogether entered 
into the spirit of her brother’s enthusiasm. 

I confess that I should have done so what- 
ever had been his doctrines. I was in that 
state of mind which indorses anything ad- 
vanced or approved by the-one fair she 
across the table, whose every look is rapture, 
whose every word is joy. 

Yet I was anxious not to appear too eager, 
too clearly personal, in my indorsement of 
her brother’s philosophies. I even raised a 
mild objection here and there, suggesting 
that, in order not to disturb the existing 
scheme of things, —in the matter of catching 
trains, for instance,—it became necessary 
at times to act with an expedition which 
might, by certain thoughtless persons, be 
misconstrued as haste. 
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“*MERRITON,’ HE SAID MOURNFULLY, ‘YOU ’VE BEEN HURRYING.’” 


But Chalmers would not concede a point. 
It was all wrong, he maintained. Two 
wrongs never made a right, and in any 
scheme there was nothing worth preserving 
if it depended on haste. As for trains, he 
would show me, in the morning, something 
definite in that line, and how taking a sub- 
urban train might be made an esthetic 
recreation instead of the disgraceful, nerve- 
destroying scramble it only too often be- 
came. There would be no sense of haste or 
anxiety anywhere. I should see. 

In the parlor we held a sort of preliminary 
meeting. Crosby and Dixon had not arrived 
as yet, while Merriton, the dilatory and ir- 
responsible, would come very late, of course, 
or, still more likely, not come at all. 

Weagreed that, forthe present at least, the 
organizer of the new club should be its presi- 
dent; also that I would probably be accept- 
able as temporary vice-president, the office of 
secretary naturally falling to Miss Chalmers. 

Knowing that our headquarters were to 
be the Chalmers cottage, I suggested that, 
in the beginning at least, meetings of the 
officers should be held as frequently as pos- 
sible, to which both secretary and president 
heartily agreed. Altogether the prospect 
was delightful, and we fell to discussing 
ways and means and possibilities with an 
ecstasy and extravagance that were the nat- 
ural result of Chalmers’s ample imagination, 
and my own mental fervency, born of love. 


When the clock struck nine we suddenly 
remembered that Dixon and Crosby were 
still to come, with Merriton as a possibility. 
For my part, I should have been glad to know 
they were not coming at all; but Chalmers 
was not quite in my condition, besides having 
a New England conscience, as I have said. 

When the half-hour struck he showed 
signs of impatience. 

“It ’s all right not to hurry,” he said, “ but 
they can’t get here now before 10:30. I 
did n’t expect anything better of Merriton, 
but Dixon and little Crosby, I thought, 
would at least be—” 

There was a step on the piazza, followed 
by a ring. 

“They ’re here now,” he added. “They ’ve 
been loitering from the station. They have n’t 
caught the true spirit of the movement. I 
shall recite to them my maxim about prompt- 
ness and plenitude, and haste—” 

The servant’s voice was greeting some 
one in the hall. Then there was another 
voice and what seemed to us considerable 
delay. Then the door opened—rather hesi- 
tatingly, it seemed to us—to admit—Mer- 
riton. 

Yes, it was Merriton. We felt sure of 
that, though I don’t remember now by just 
what features we identified him. Not by his 
face, certainly, for that was streaked and 
bespattered beyond the line of semblance. 
Not by his clothes, for they were still fur- 
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ther disfigured. There were large stains 
upon both knees. Deep rents began at the 
hem and extended upward. Dismantled 
pockets gaped and hung wretchedly, while 
mud and the stains of mud possessed and 
dishonored the fragmentary remains. The 
attempt made outside to remove it had been 
well for the carpets, but had been of no 
special benefit to Merriton. 

I suspect that it was by his attitude that 
we knew him. That outline of humiliation 
and penitence we had seen before. Merriton 
meant well, but his good intentions had most 
frequently paved a pathway to remorse. As 
he stood there blinking in the full light of 
the parlor, we knew not whether to laugh or 
to commiserate him. Chalmers was first to 
find speech. 

“Merriton,” he said mournfully, “you ’ve 
been hurrying.” : 

The figure in the doorway nodded miser- 
ably. 

“I—I’m afraid I have a—a little,” he said 
weakly. “You see, I—I wanted for once to 
be on time. So I started in good season and 
did n’t hurry. I got to the station all right, 
just on time—worked like a charm. Then 
I took the train. There ’s where I first fell 
down—figuratively, of course, that time. It 
was the train that branches off at Oakwood. 
I saw people running, so I suppose the Clover- 
dale train must have been on ahead some- 
where. I would n’t run, of course, and I got 
on the car that stood there handy. When 
we passed Oakwood I waited and waited for 
them to call Cloverdale. I knew that it 
ought to be only a minute or two. When 
the fellow did call, it was John’s Bay, and I 
was seven miles from this house. There was 
no way to get here by train before 10:30, 
so I walked across country: I suppose I for- 
got myself sometimes and ran. I—I did n’t 
mean to, but it’s dark and cloudy, and 
twice I got off the road. Once I got into 
some brush on a side-hill and fell into the 
brook at the bottom. I did n’t seem to be 
able to get back up the hill through the 
blackberries, so I followed the brook quite 
a distance till I came to an open place. Then 
I had lost a good deal of time, and maybe 
I hurried a little to catch up. Brooks and 
brush, after a rain, are not very good for 
evening dress, so perhaps I’d better get back 
to town by the next train—” 

He stopped, seeing that Chalmers was 
about to speak. For my own part, I had 
only pity and sympathy for the delinquent, 
while the face of Miss Chalmers was filled 
with the spirit of forgiveness. Tom, 
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however, regarded the matter somewhat 
differently. 

“Merriton,” he began, with dignified se- 
verity, “I regret exceedingly to see you be- 
fore me in this plight. As president of the 
Don’t Hurry Club, whose main object is that 
serene calm and deliberate attention to de- 
tails, the result of which is perfect peace 
of mind and dignity of bearing, I am obliged 
to reprimand you before the members pres- 
ent. Merriton, you are—” 

“Here,” supplied the offender, in weak 
triumph. “I’m here, and that seems to be 
more than the others are. I don’t see Crosby 
and Dixon present.” 

There came a clang at the door-bell as he 
spoke. 

“You shall see them immediately,” said 
Chalmers, and there was a shade of triumph 
in his voice. “As I was saying, Merriton, 
you are—” 

But the door opened at that instant, and 
instead of Dixon and Crosby, the servant 
entered with two telegrams. Chalmers 
reached for them, and with an expedition 
that was hardly consistent with his office, 
pulled off the covers. Then he read them 
aloud. The first was from Dixon. 


City HospiTa.L, Ward 26. 
Refused to step lively. Dragged two blocks. 
Laid up for ten days. Will sue company. 


The other wire was from Crosby. 


JEFFERSON MARKET JAIL, Cell 7. 
Would n’t step lively. Altercation and arrest. 
Trial ten to-morrow. . Want bail to-night. 


No one spoke. Chalmers’s eyes wandered 
from the telegrams to me, thence to his sis- 
ter, finally resting on the pitiful object in 
the doorway. The sight of Merriton recalled 
his immediate duty. 

“ As I was saying, Merriton,” he resumed 
sternly, “you are a disgrace to the organiza- 
tion.” 

The victim of brook and brier nodded 
humbly. 

“ And I suppose you consider those fellows 
shining lights,” he said. 

“Ido. They have had the courage of their 
convictions, and are martyrs to a cause.” 

Beneath Merriton’s splash and stain there 
flickered a smile. 

“Yes, that ’s so,” he said, “and I suppose 
it does n’t take courage or convictions to 
get in my fix; but I know one thing, I ’d 
rather be in jail than here.” 

Then the tension broke. Bess Chalmers 
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went forward and gave the unfortunate a 
welcome that was as cordial as conditions 
would permit, while her brother, relenting, 
suggested a change of raiment supplied from 
his own wardrobe, and began immediate 
plans for the release of the noble but incar- 
cerated Crosby. 

Merriton said: “I can fix that, I think, if 
I can get back to town. I knew all those 
Jefferson Market people when I was on the 
‘Shiner,’ and they ’ll take me, if the bail 
is n’t too big.” 

“You can get a train back to town in 
thirty minutes,” rejoiced Chalmers. “Bob 
and Ill help you dress, so you won’t need 
to hurry, and I Il take you to the train, so 
you can’t miss it. Tell Crosby I ’ll be on 
hand at ten to-morrow sure, and you ’d 
better call on poor old Dixon to-night, too, 
if you can.” 

We got Merriton into some things with 
a promptness that, under the circumstances, 
could hardly be called undue haste. Then 
with Chalmers he disappeared into the night, 
and the vice-president and secretary of the 
Don’t Hurry Club were left to continue its 
first meeting alone. 

I cannot furnish a full report of this part 
of the meeting. If the secretary made any 
minutes of it, she has thus far failed to pro- 
duce them. I knew that Chalmers would be 
back in twenty minutes, and there seemed a 
good deal to be done in the interval. Still, as 
| have said before, under the circumstances, 
I don’t think there was undue haste—that 
is, not much. Indeed, fully ten minutes of 
the precious time had elapsed before the 
secretary was obliged to call my attention to 
the fact that I was vice-president of the new 
Don’t Hurry Club. I may have been holding 
her hand at the time, or perhaps I took it 
just afterward. 

“Yes, I know,” I argued, “but I am not 
hurrying. I have known Tom for ages, and 
I feel as if I had known you as long. I have 
loved you ever since I first saw you more 
than a year ago. You must have seen that.” 

“But what about Tom? He would be 
alone, don’t you see?” 

“Not at all. He has said dozens of times 
that he and I ought to have a place together. 
I will take one in town, and we will come 
out here summers. So, part of the time Tom 
will live with us, and the rest of the time we 
will live with him.” 

“But we ought not to hurry, you know. 
We ought to—” ' 

“Be prompt—yes, of course. That is 
what Tom says, and I agree with him.” 


“But we really should consult Tom first; 
and I ought to have time to think—” 

My ear caught the sound of a step on the 
pavement—a quick, firm step like that of Tom 
Chalmers. My heart had completely forgot- 
ten that this was a meeting of the Don’t 
Hurry Club, and that, like Dixon and Crosby, 
we were supposed to be two of its shining 
lights. 

“Yes, oh, yes, of course,” I urged fever- 
ishly. “But, Miss Chalmers—I—oh, Bess, 
Tom will be here in another second! Say 
yes, now—quick, sweetheart, and let ’s do 
the thinking and consulting afterward!” 

And then I don’t remember just what did 
happen,—there are no minutes, —but when, 
a few seconds later, the president of the 
Don’t Hurry Club arrived he found the 
secretary rather flushed from stirring a 
grate wherein there had been no fire for 
weeks, and the vice-president altogether 
triumphant over the club’s first meeting. 


“THERE are trains up to 9:38,” said Chal- 
mers, as we met in the breakfast-room next 
morning. “We ’Il have to take an earlier one 
to get to Jefferson Market by ten. There ’s 
one at 8:39. We could get that without any 
difficulty, but it ’s a way-train, while the 
next one at 8:50 is an express that gets there 
almost as soon, besides giving us eleven more 
minutes here. We must n’t fail to get that 
one, though. I would n’t miss being at 
Jefferson Market at ten o’clock for con- 
siderable. I’m going to have something to 
say on this question of being made to step 
lively and rush and tumble through life. The 
Don’t Hurry Club is going to get some free 
advertising. I was awake half the night 
preparing a little address to the court. It’s 
a defense of Crosby, and incidentally a plea 
for more deliberate action—gmore complai- 
sant lives. 

“I keep my watch exactly with railway- 
time,” he added, “so that by starting right 
I need never hurry the least bit, but may 
walk along leisurely, listening to the birds, 
and drinking in the real bloom and joy of 
suburban life. In fact, since we ’ve begun 
the new régime my walk to the train has 
been a positive luxury, instead of the un- 
happy exhibition of former times. It is no 
longer a question of ‘catching’ or ‘making’ 
the train, but of calmly selecting the one 
desired, and of leisurely walking to meet it; 
then of boarding it without eagerness and 
without haste. It was so last night, when I 
walked over with Merriton. We had no time 
to waste, of course, but we did not hurry. 
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I called Merriton’s attention to the pleasures 
of deliberate promptness as we went along. 
He seemed a good deal impressed, and I hope 
will remember the difference between our 
quiet walk and his own disgraceful experi- 
ence.” 

Chalmers spoke as if the new system had 
been in vogue for months. I did not have 
the heart to remind him that less than a 
week before he had been living and working 
and catching trains at the pace that kills. 
He seemed so very established, somehow, in 
his reformation. Bess came in just then, 
more radiant than ever, in her fresh morning 
attire. She greeted me with a quick, firm 
hand-pressure that was delightfully different 
from any former greeting, and that set my 
pulse a-going. Chalmers now consulted his 
watch. 

“It’s just eight,” he said. “ We will leave 
the house at precisely 8:40, which gives us 
ten minutes for the walk. In the old days I 
often covered it in five. I have done it in 
three. It was a spectacular performance.” 

“Are you sure of your watch?” I asked. 

“Oh, Tom’s watch is all right,” laughed 
Bess. “He compares it every day, and all 
the neighbors regulate theirs by his.” 

“It’s a great thing to be sure of,” Chal- 
mers added. “One never need be uneasy 
then, or disturbed. He that believeth in his 
watch doth not make haste.” 

We set out after a delightful breakfast 
and another thrilling hand-pressure from 
Bess, accompanied by a beaming look which 
Chalmers must have noticed had he not been 
so absorbed in the demonstration of his new 
system as applied to the matter of catching 
trains. It was 8:40, precisely, when we closed 
the gate. 

The sweet spring air brought increasing 
satisfaction, aad on my part an exhilaration 
that was but poorly restrained. With each 
step I became more eager for the moment 
when I should lay before Chalmers some new 
domestic possibilities in which he was more 
or less concerned. There is something about 
the rhythm and swing of a railroad-train that 
makes a proper accompaniment to confi- 
dences, and I decided to begin my confession 
the moment we were in our seats. 

There was a little rise of ground just 
ahead from which, in winter, when the trees 
were bare, Chalmers said, one could see the 
train for some distance. In the old days he 
had often run from this point to the station, 
after the train had been in sight, and had 
usually succeeded in catching it. He re- 
gretted now that wasted energy. He won- 
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dered how he had ever lived at such a 
tension. 

We made no haste. The country was at 
its best, and Chalmers paused once or twice 
to point out homes of people I knew or had 
heard of, and sites where others were about 
to build. 

“You ’ll have to come out this way, Bob,” 
he said. “A lot of your friends are out here, 
or planning to come.” 

It seemed an auspicious moment, and I 
was about to plunge into confidences forth- 
with. But we reached the rise of ground 
just then, and I saw Chalmers pause and 
hold up his hand, as if listening. I also 
paused, and then I realized that his practised 
ear had caught the sound of a faint puffing 
over among the trees to our right. 

“Wonderful how far we can hear that train 
on g still morning like this,” he said. Then, 
consulting his watch, “It must be at Ring- 
side now, nearly three miles away. I did n’t 
know but we ’d spent more time than we 
thought looking at those houses.” 

We.walked on with restored confidence, 
but I noticed that Chalmers did not point out 
any more houses, and perhaps unconsciously 
quickened his step. Then, as the puffing 
among the trees grew ominously louder, he 
once more consulted his watch, and there 
was another definite increase of speed, until 
presently we were moving at a pace not 
wholly consistent with Chalmers’s faith in 
his timepiece or with our offices of president 
and vice-president of the Don’t Hurry Club. 

“Do you suppose the hands of that infer- 
nal watch could have caught in the night?” 
he demanded presently, with great annoy- 
ance. “We ’ve got to move up, Bob. That 
train ’s our last chance, and it’s nearer than 
I thought.” 

I was on the point of quoting the text from 
Isaiah, but resisted the impulse. It did not 
seem altogether wise in view of the situation. 

“Perhaps the train ’s ahead of time,” | 
suggested. 

“No, they ’re never ahead. It must be this 
watch—” But at that moment there came 
a white puff of smoke from among the trees 
ahead, and we broke into a run without fur- 
ther ado. 

Now, I know something about running my- 
self, and once held the school record for a 
three-hundred-yard dash. But not being a 
suburban resident like Chalmers, with the 
advantage of continuous training, I'was not 
in perfect form. Still, I held my own fairly 
well, until suddenly from the trees ahead 
there came a brisk, mellow whistle. 
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At that Chalmers leaped forward and 
passed me as if I had been walking. He 
leaped square into a large pool of water, 
he result of recent showers, and the turbid 
iid splashed in every direction. A good 





instant, and then away. We must make it 
—there was no alternative. I did not pause 
to hear the birds sing. 

With a mighty bounding effort I regained 
my lost ground, and was neck and neck with 














HALF-TONE PLATE ENGRAVED BY H.C. MERRILL. 


“HE LEAPED SQUARE INTO A LARGE POOL OF WATER.” 


deal of it went on my trousers, and a still 

larger quantity on Chalmers himself, ex- 

tending upward as high as his.tie and collar: 
He was not dismayed. The train had left 

the trees and was pulling into the station. 

It would rest there for a brief impatient 
Vou. LXII.—71. 


Chalmers, splashing down the soft street 
that led to the station. It was a race worth 
watching, and I regret that some of the old 
class were not there to see me “do up” Tom 
Chalmers and lower the record. Still, we 
were not without appreciation. From the 
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little shops on both sides of. the way the 
butcher and baker, with their clerks and de- 
livery-boys, tumbled out to cheer and to 
encourage us to yet further effort. Chal- 
mers running alone they had seen and ap- 
plauded before, but to see two semi-profes- 
sional sprinters racing neck and neck against 
time was unusual, even for Cloverdale. 

When the train began to move we were 
still a short block away, and on the side 
opposite the platform. The train-handles 
were high from the ground, and the footing 
beneath looked poor. 

“We-—we ’ll never make it,” I panted. 
“Let ’s take—next train and—telegraph.” 

If any struggle took place then between 
that New England conscience of Tom Chal- 
mers and temptation, it was instantaneous, 
and the former triumphed. 

“Can’t!” he panted back. “Crosby—ten 
o’clock — must.” 

Then did we accomplish the impossible. 
Although at the utter end of our strength, 
we actually increased our speed for the few 
remaining yards, each caught a pair of han- 
dles as they swung by on a level with our 
chins, and at the risk of life and limb dragged 
ourselves up to soiled, crumpled exhaustion, 
but to safety and triumph. 

We had neither strength nor breath for 
speech, at first, nor to totter inside. When 
we did, the conductor was just coming 
through. He knew Chalmers, and paused to 
look us over. We were worth looking over. 

“Why,” he commented, “what did you do 
that for? Why did n’t you wait for the next 
train?” 

“Could n’t—important 
o'clock!” gasped Chalmers. 


business—ten 
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“But you ’d have made that all right on 
the 8:50 express.” 

Chalmers gaped up at him. 

“Ts n’t this—the 8:50?” 

“Oh, no. This is the 8:39. Five minutes 
behind time this morning.” 


I DID not make my confidences to the rhythm 
and swing of the train as I had intended. 
The time did not seem auspicious. 

Neither did Chalmers make the address he 
had lain awake to prepare. He did address 
the court, however, and had some good things 
to say about the rights of citizens, the duties 
of corporations, and the arbitrary discourtesy 
of their employees. What he said was true 
and forcible, but it was not a free advertise- 
ment for the Don’t Hurry Club. In the end 
little Crosby paid his fine, and Dixon paid 
his bill at the hospital. Chalmers generously 
offered to make good their losses, on the 
ground that they had been incurred through 
his well-intentioned but somewhat misdi- 
rected zeal. 

Not that the Don’t Hurry Club has gone 
out of business. Chalmers would never con- 
sent to that so soon. Besides, as he says, 
his own lapse only proves the folly of losing 
faith. The membership pledge has simply 
been modified. 

For instance, we are all going to Clover- 
dale again to-night, and there have been no 
injunctions issued against “stepping lively.” 
Indeed, we are ordered by the secretary to 
step as lively as need be to arrive in season. 

As before, I am a favored guest; also 
Merriton—the dilatory and _ irresponsible 
Merriton. 

He is going with me as best man. 
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CAPTAIN ENGLAND. 


AN 


ANTIC OF THE OCEAN. 


BY GOUVERNEUR MORRIS, 
Author of “Tom Beauling.” 


WITH PIQTURES BY GERTRUDE PARTINGTON. 


You gentlemen of England, 
That live at home at ease, 

How little do you think upon 
The danger of the seas! 


rt tween the white coast of Britain 

Je and the oaken sides of the Hynd 

ss Horn had widened to an impassa- 

bility for the most enduring swimmer, the 
two mariners with pistols in their sashes 
quitted the presence of Mr. England, to 
which they had clung with pertinacity ever 
since the elegantly buckled shoe of that 
gentleman had first touched the deck. Mr. 
England smiled with sweetness after the last 
disappearing hall-marks of his various mis- 
demeanors, and seated himself on the rail, 
where he balanced with niceness and be- 
haved so alluringly that the ship’s cat 


leaped to his knee, purring. Thence the cat 
climbed to his shoulder and rubbed against 
his cheek. 

“O cat,” said Mr. England, “in the 
course of your nine lives, have you ever been 
hanged?” 

The cat yawned, from the sea-freshness, 
and elevated his ample tail. 

“ And was it painful?” said Mr. England. 
“And were you, despairing, made to leave 
the most beautiful of all tabbies to the 
machinations of other toms?” 

Mr. England’s delicate hand passed in 
caress the whole length of the cat from his 
nose to the tip of his tail. 

“In the midst of life, O cat,” 
are in need of the poets, and 


said he, “we 


If she be not fair for me, 
What care I how fair she be? 
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But to be hanged, puss!—a dolorous priest 
—a knot under the left ear—a drop—king- 
dom come, and be damned to you!” 

The cat purred loudly. 

“What is life?” said Mr. England. “A 
shoe too tight to wear. What is death? An 
ineptness of nature. Let us die cheerfully, 
puss, the stem of a rose between our teeth, 
and our feet clad in easy stockings.” 

Mr. England sighed and looked back on 
that fast-sinking shore where he and his 
crimes and the law had all met in the same 
ale-house. 

“Feline,” said Mr. England, “I am to be 
judged where I was born, hanged where I 
was bred, and buried where four roads cross, 
with a stake through my susceptible heart, 
and a devil to make me dream. But you, 
lamented sir, will die of an indigestion,— 
cat, ’ware rat!—and be hurled by the tail 
into some corner; and our respected talents 
will die with us. Do you draw a lesson from 
that? Then down with you, sir, for an igno- 
ramus!” 

Mr. England shifted his shoulder so sud- 
denly as to send the cat scrambling to the 
deck. There he gradually lapsed from an 


attitude of surprised indignation into the 
first position of washing. 
Mr. England mused with half-shut eyes. 
“ Ah, Mr. England,” said the captain, “ you 
are comfortable, I trust, in body and mind?” 
“The sea does not make me sick in body,” 
said Mr. England, “neither do my thoughts 


make me sick in mind. But I am sick at 
heart, for I have not yet been presented to 
Lady Pelham, and on that straight, short 
road which is between me and the gallows 
there is no other petticoat in view.” 

“Mr. England,” said the captain, “when 
I agreed not to put you inirons during good 
behavior, but to give you the run of the ship, 
I made it clear that you were not to seek 
the society of the other passenger, and you 
promised a ready obedience to my wish.” 

“But I thought the other passenger would 
be a male,” said Mr. England. 

“T had not made the proviso,” said the 
captain, “if it were to have been a man.” 

“But, captain,” said Mr. England, “think 
of the lady! How may we find it in our 
hearts to oblige a lady—a beautiful, an ac- 
complished, a fashionable, a young lady —to 
endure a voyage of inestimable length and 
dullness, which might be rendered a shadow 
less disagreeable by the society of one who, 
though not to the manner born, has been to 
court, mastered the graces, the languages, 
the poets, the game of piquet, and other 
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arts, which, while not to be mentioned before 
honest men, have in no wit detracted from 
his knowledge of the world or his powers of 
conversation ?” 

“To the point,” said the captain. “But 
how can I present to this lady, whose guar- 
dian and protector I am for the time being, 
a man who, however accomplished, is for all 
that a—” 

“Spare me!” said Mr. England, with an 
assumed shudder. 

“You see,” said the captain. 

“But she is so beautiful!” said Mr. Eng- 
land. 

“T deplore,” said the captain, “that duty 
which causes me to disoblige a gentleman 
whom I frankly like, and to deprive a lady, 
whose loneliness I myself can do little to 
alleviate, of his charming society.” 

“But surely,” said Mr. England, “there 
would be no harm done. Has crime pock- 
marked me? Am I loathsome? Is not the 
great sweetness of this lady proof against 
contamination? I ask only to be allowed to 
render her those delicate attentions which 
are her due, and to bend such small talents 
as I may have to the shape of her amuse- 
ment. And can you not, sir, consider me at 
all? A few weeks—a short trial—a speedy 
hangman—a dead England! How gaily 
could those weeks be passed in the nearness 
of a beautiful lady! How one could disre- 
gard the, savage judge in the memory of 
those weeks! How featly one could tread 
the scaffold, imagining it a well-pitched deck 
beneath an August moon! Would you send 
me onward, my captain, with no gentle 
memories? Must I grave it to the recollec- 
tion alone of murder and of sudden death? 
Oh for a gentle memory at the last—per- 
chance a tender word to cling to, perchance 
a kerchief given in jest, the memory of a 
sweet profile against the moon, the memory 
of eyes that gave back stars to heaven! 
Such memories are fresh garlands hung upon 
the dying tree, to which, in the very clutch of 
death, I could whisper with the poet, ‘Hang 
there like fruit, my soul, till the tree die.’” 

Mr. England turned half away with some 
show of bitterness. 

“Mr. England,” said the captain, moved, 
“my duty is as plain as the north star on a 
clear night. You are a passing cloud which 
obscures that star. In utmost sincerity, your 
sentiments are tearing my mind.” 

“Let me appeal to her great graciousness,” 
said Mr. England. “Let me tell her who 
and what I am, and then, if she stand for 
me—” 
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“You will tell her who and what you 
are?” said the captain, weakening. 
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“Mr. ENGLAND,” said Lady Pelham, jest- 
ingly, “the time is come when you did prom- 


“My word!” said Mr. England. “At the ise to confess your manifold sins and wicked- 
worst, she can but spurn and despise me, and ness before all men.” 


I shall have played the story-telling Moor.” 


The time was night. The full moon, like 


PRISCILLA, LADY PELHAM. 


“You shall have your chance,” said the 
captain. “And now, see, she comes hither.” 

“ Her eyes are like the morning,” said Mr. 
England. And he added: “Captain, in the 
constant and diverting repetitions of his- 
tory, it often occurs that when Mohammed 
cannot go to the mountain—you know the 
anecdote? I will lay my best gilt buckles 
against a half-dozen of your Burgundy that 
the lady takes the part of the pirate.” 


. 


a round of mottled marble, hung in the 
heaven. Her sweet light radiated across the 
dancing sea, and the white sails of the Hynd 
Horn were lighted by it. 

Mr. England held up his head proudly, 
and Lady Pelham clasped her pretty little 
hands attentively. 

“Lady Pelham,” said Mr. England, “itis a 
poor thing that boasts of its own gallantry, 
but I have been no stranger to the giving 
and taking of blows, nor to encounters with 
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wild beasts, of which some were lions and 
serpents, and some men. I ask you to be- 
lieve that, whatever the fear that has 
tugged at my heart, I have never run away. 
But now I would fain run from you, for 
what I have to tell will lower me unspeak- 
ably in your gracious sight.” 

“Mr. England,” said Lady Pelham, gently, 
“your voice sounds tired and melancholy, 
like that of Prince Hamlet in the play when 
he becomes sickened of his part in life. If 
what you are about to say can in any way 
sever an acquaintance so prettily begun, I 
pray that you will leave it unsaid. We are 
two young people in a wide ocean, cut off 
from each shore, with weeks of weary sail- 
ing before us. Let us leave behind those 
things which have been, and be content with 
what is. If you are truly gallant, you will not 
leave the queen of this ship without a soli- 
tary courtier.” 

“Such a mantle were a cloak to any sin,” 
said Mr. England. “But such shreds of 
honor as I may lay claim to require that I 
speak. Our queen must know her courtier 
for what he is.” 

“1 will pardon my courtier in advance,” 
said Lady Pelham, “for I need his service.” 

She looked up at him with a wonderful 
girlish sweetness. 

“TI am beyond pardon,” said Mr. England, 
“and forgiveness. I dare not hope that those 
gentler elements of which I am at this 
moment composed can secure me tolera- 
tion after the monstrous composition that 
I have been. Will you listen, lady, from 
the bitter beginning to the bitter end? It 
may be that no woman will ever listen to 
me again.” 

“T will listen,” said Lady Pelham. 

“We are to understand,” said Mr. Eng- 
land, “that all those littlenesses, such as 
tears and laughter, and crime and goodness, 
which go to make up the Almighty’s universe 
were established by some primal cause. In 
this way it is possible to conceive of a man 
who is not answerable for what he is. But 
I am answerable for what I am. I think I 
had no primal cause. I adhered to my will 
when it was good; I clung to it when it was 
wicked. I cannot say in my defense, ‘Had 
my parents not beaten me, I had not done 
thus and so.’ Therefore, Lady Pelham, you 
are to judge of a life which was not made 
meh, man, but which a man made for him- 
self. ; 

“Down to the southward,” continued Mr. 
England, “there was an island of the sea. 
Seen from ahove, it was like an outstretched 
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hand upon the waters: long, safe harbors 
were between its fingers, and the five 
knuckles were redoubtable mountains, sus- 
ceptible to rare defenses—to the overwhelm- 
ing of narrow gorges, to the rolling down of 
irresistible rocks. But from the ocean that 
island was more sweet; for frothy blue waves 
lapped the white sands on the one side, and 
to the other came troops of trees and green- 
ery that knelt and bowed like worshipers. 
In the harbors of that island was a great 
safety and hiding-place fora certain ship, 
and on the shores were deep-thatched homes 
for men. Plantains and many manners of 
trees gave fruit; other trees, deep shade; 
swift brooks, cold water; the mountains, 
game. There were storehouses full of silks 
and satins and brocades, and spices, and all 
manner of good things. Many a chest of 
gold and silver was in the secret keeping of 
the strong sands. Dusky women of the 
island made welcome with soft voices, and 
the captain of the ship, who was a leader of 
men, gave good rule to that calm place.” 

With a little sigh of approval Lady Pel- 
ham settled deeper to the mystery of lis- 
tening. 

“There was a ship,” said Mr. England, 
“so shapely above and below the water, and 
served with such cunning sails, that not one 
other ship in all the world was so swift upon 
the seas. This ship was manned by a crew 
of a hundred men, and captained by a devil.” 

Lady Pelham shifted uneasily. 

“The men,” said Mr. England, “were men 
of Devon in England and of Portugal and 
Holland and Spain and of the Americas. In 
only two things was there similarity among 
the men: each had the heart of a lion and 
the cruelty of a snake. But the captain!— 
oh, the captain! He was a rare bird—a 
pretty gentleman to look upon, if you like; a 
man of letters and breeding; a man of easy 
language, who could pin a compliment to a 
heart and slap his Maker’s face in the same 
breath; a sweet swordsman, a sure shot, 
and ”— Mr. England’s voice rose almost to a 
note of command—“a leader of men.” 

A look of aversion began to creep into 
Lady Pelham’s eyes. 

“Now, what manner of kingdom was that, 
Lady Pelham?” said Mr. England. His voice 
was almost fierce. “Whence came those 
satins and brocades, those chests of gold? 
What manner of men lived in those deep- 
thatched homes and sailed that ship? What 
manner of man was their captain? I will 
tell you, Lady Pelham. We were bloody 
pirates, and J was our captain. We robbed 
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She rose and swayed slightly. 


and murdered on the high seas. Those who 
“To the bitter end—to the bitter end!” 


despised us we shot; those who were for us 


we hanged; those who besought us we hauled cried Mr. England. The sweat was on his 


“*BEAUTIFUL PRINCESS,’ SAID MR. ENGLAND.” 


down the barnacled keel. We made coffins forehead and upper lips. “Ihave your Lady- 
ship’s promise.” 

And,. as it was in the beginning, the 
woman listened to the serpent. He spoke in 
a lower, less shocking voice. 

“A wave of us,” said he, “went up and 
over the side of a rich ship. When all was 


of ships—” 

He paused, sweating from the energy of 
his discourse. 

Lady Pelham shivered. 

“Right,” she said—“right; you have said 
enough.” 
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finished, and while the sea, sucking at the 
shattered bows, was dragging her down, two 
brothers stood in the cabin. One was hon- 
orably, one basely, born. One was Henry, 
Lord Clearwater; one was Thomas England, 
pirate. One was a kingly boy with golden 
hair, and the pride of honor and innocence 
set like a crown upon his brow. The other 
was a hard man, whose heart was set upon 
grimness. . 

“<« Sir,’ says my Lord Clearwater, ‘if you 
are truly my brother, I shall be obliged to 
take my life, which has become unendurable 
to me, now that Iam connected with such 
vileness: I beg, in view of this, that you 
will retract your statement, in which case I 
can consent to live.’ 

“The boy was white, and he shook, for it 
was in his mind to take his own life, because 
I was his brother, and he loathed me, yet 
he feared to die. 

“*Henry,’ says England, ‘you are my 
brother, and I will save you in spite of your- 
self.’ Oh, the horror of it, Lady Pelham! 
The words were not free of my mouth when 
he shot himself—here in the forehead he 
shot himself, through the very crown of his 
pride and his innocence. I knelt and kissed 
the blood from him, for he was my brother, 
and a kingly boy.” 

Though Mr. England’s voice broke at the 
tragedy of its own conjuration, he sighed 
with relief when he saw the look of aversion 
go from Lady Pelham. He went on falter- 
ingly. 

“T cut a lock of his yellow hair, and we 
committed him with honor to the deep. 
Then I bade haul for England, and I laid 
the lock upon his mother’s knee, and I said, 
‘Do not weep, lady, for he was a brave and 
kingly boy.’” Mr. England controlled his 
voice with effort. “I turned at the door 
and, looking back, saw the gray head bent 
over the yellow hair.” 

Lady Pelham was crying. Mr. England 
watched her furtively. 

“Lady—lady,” he said almost piteously, 
“does the bitterness of that atone a little? 
As I rode down the long avenue from the 
castle, I repented of my shudderable life, and 
said over and over again, ‘God help me! God 
help me!’” 

Mr. England’s hand lay upon the rail, 
white in the moonlight and frail like an ap- 
peal. Lady Pelham touched it with her fin- 
gers. 

“God help you!” said she. 

Mr. England turned from her so that she 

might not see his face. 
Vou. LXIII.—72. 
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“There is more,” said he, presently. “It 
is the bitterest part, for it is the death-blow 
to the new life then begun. In London is 
an ale-house where, it is said, if you sit for 
a year and a day you shall see all the people 
in the world. There are famous meetings in 
that ale-house. And who do you think met 
together there one day? Why, Tom Eng- 
land and his crimes and the law they met 
there, and, so help him God! he is being 
taken to the place where he was born, to be 
tried for all of his crimes, and for any one 
of them to be hanged by the neck until he 
is dead.” 

He leaned toward Lady Pelham. 

“It was to lay a lock of hair upon a 
mother’s knee that I went to England,” he 
said. “Gracious, merciful, and beautiful 
lady, have I spoken my last word to a woman 
this side of the grave?” 

“No,” said she, and hot tears coursed 
down her sweet cheeks, and she ran below 
without another word. 

Mr. England was joined by the captain, 
who had been prowling about in the night. 

“Well?” said the captain. 

“Captain,” said Mr. England, with the 
utmost cheerfulness, “I am your creditor 
for six bottles of Burgundy. With your 
agreeable and esteemed acquiescence we 
will open one of them.” 

And he added to himself: 

“That was a saving invention about the 
brother.” 


INFINITE compassion of woman; infinite for- 
giveness; infinite desire to mold and make 
new; infinite power to leave her great, ten- 
der, true, beautiful, silly heart in the most 
brambly places. 

Those eyes of Lady Pelham’s, which Mr. 
England himself had said were like the 
morning, looked into the eyes of Mr. Eng- 
land, and saw nothing there of all that 
horribleness which she had forgiven. She 
saw there only the purity and nobility of 
purpose with which he had promised her 
to live until he died; and in the bottom 
of her silly, golden heart, she said: “He 
has repented. He loves me—he must be 
saved.” 

Behind them were three weeks of fair and 
foul weather, a thousand pages of the poets, 
a hundred games at piquet; conversations 
wherein were laid down the laws of life, the 
meetings and partings of true lovers. Some- 
times they had spoken of death, but more 
often of the beginnings of happy lives; 
sometimes of the delicate perfections of 
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verse, sometimes of predestination, some- 
times of the champ of war, but mostly of 
love. 

A bright sun was in the heaven, a follow- 
ing wind was on the sea, and between the 
Hynd Horn and her port was an ever-narrow- 
ing distance. But between Priscilla, Lady 
Pelham, and Mr. Thomas England was no 
distance at all, for her elbow touched his 
arm, and a wisp of her hair brushed his 
cheek. 

“Beautiful princess,” said Mr. England, 
“TI see now, when it is too late, that the 
gods have loved me all along, for, through 
circumstances too horrid for another to con- 
template, your favor has caused me to be 
happier than the heir of a kingdom about to 
mount the royal throne. I make it my hourly 
duty to thank God for the wealth of peace 
which he has given me. The end, which had 
presented itself to my view amid surround- 
ings of such boundless dishonor, seems now 
like the gentle coming of night. I shall bid 
you ‘good night,’ and fall asleep to dream of 
you. But there will be no morning, my prin- 
cess, after that last good night.” 

“There must be morning somewhere,” said 
Lady Pelham. 

“Do you wish it?” said Mr. England. 

“TI wish it,” said she. 

“ Ah, lady,” said Mr. England, “there is 
such bitterness in brief days! How can you, 
looking back upon the glory of this time at 
sea,—when I am gone,—believe, in your 
heart of hearts, that I was a true penitent? 
How easy it were to play any part for so 
little a space! There is scarce a difference 
between my case and that of your sinner 
who, feeling the tides of life run agonizingly 
out, the sweat on his brow, the rattle in his 
throat, turns with an ecstatic valedictory 
from his sins (which he can commit no more), 
and writhes to be forgiven. There is such 
doubt. Tell me, lady, that you believe—that 
you believe me other than that.” 

“T have given you my trust,” said Lady 
Pelham. 

“Golden heart!” said Mr. England, and a 
real tear ran down his cheek. “Oh,” he 
cried, “for a full fragment of life wherein to 
step from the slough that was into the 
broad thoroughfare of a true knight! To 
march prospering, with her kerchief on 
one’s sleeve, with her eyes looking upon one 
from the high tower, with her trust in one’s 
keep, with her love to return to! I tell you, 
if I had a year to live I would prove before 
all men and such a lady that chivalry is 
not yet gone from earth, and that dragons 
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are still to be found in the enchanted 
forest.” 

There was such a deep ring, as of gold, in 
England’s voice, and such an undercurrent 
of pain and missed opportunity, like the toll- 
ing of a dirge, that Lady Pelham’s heart was 
torn, and became bursting with a desire to 
help that same rebirth of chivalry and 
knightly deeds upon earth. She laid her 
hand on his arm. 

“If I were Tom England,” she said, “I 
would not yet give over. Rather a plank in 
the ocean, a gallant struggle, one last fight 
for that same year of life. If I were a 
leader of men, I would not suffer myself to 
be led meekly like an ox to the slaughter by 
men.” 

“A plank?” said Mr. England, looking at 
the great waves. “Ah, lady, not a plank!” 

“The plank was a figure,” said Lady Pel- 
ham. “Can you not think out some strata- 
gem—some desperate chance?” 

“And leave you?” exclaimed Mr. Eng- 
land. “Ah, beautiful princess!” 

“At the end of such a year as you spoke 
of,” said Lady Pelham, “you could seek me 
out, and come before me, haling the dragon 
after you.” 

“And the reward?” said Mr. England. 

“The year were its own reward,” said 
Lady Pelham. 

“True,” said Mr. England, dolefully. 
“Then you wish me to escape?” 

“Oh, I do!” said Lady Pelham, vehemently. 

“T bless you for that,” said Mr. England. 
Then he looked into her eyes for some mo- 
ments. 

“Thank God!” he said at length. “My 
lot is happier than that of kings and em- 
perors, for in my life I have found one per- 
son I can trust.” 

Lady Pelham’s eyes filled with tears. 

“And you will try,” she said, “for my 
sake?” 

“Listen, dearest lady,” said Mr. England. 
“It has come to my mind that when I am 
cut off from the sight of your bright eyes I 
must have leisure wherein to turn back my 
heart and recollect them. Therefore, being 
a man of some resource,—the result of ex- 
perience, not boasting,—I did decide to 
essay one desperate chance.” 

“Ah!” said Lady Pelham. “And that—” 

“I have some power over nature,” said 
Mr. England, mysteriously, “and I have 
altered the course thereof.” 

“ Altered the course of nature!” said Lady 
Pelham. 

Mr. England took from a pouch a piece 
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of heavy stone, the color of lead, and the 
size of a thumb-nail. 

“T had two of these,” said he. “ You have 
heard how the coffin of Mohammed was raised 
from the floor of his tomb by the power of 
the roof, which was lodestone. This is part 
of the roof of Mohammed’s tomb, and so was 
the other piece. The other piece is now 
playing ducks and drakes with the mariner’s 
compass by which our good captain confi- 
dently thinks he is steering the Hynd Horn 
direct for the port where I am to be hanged. 
As a matter of fact, she has been running 
in a somewhat southerly direction. Strange 
ports offer strange chances to those who 
are willing to chance it.” 

Mr. England laughed softly out of pure 
satisfaction. 

“And now,” said he, “observe our astute 
captain and his able officers. It is twelve o’ 
the clock, and they are about to take the 
sun with the sextant, and locate our exact 
whereabouts upon the face of the waters. 
But they will not do this, because our pry- 
ing skipper shall find within a minute that 
his instrument—by the way, the only one 
now on board—has been irreparably de- 
ranged.” 

Mr. England smiled blissfully at Lady 
Pelham, and hummed from the ancient bal- 
lad of Sir Patrick Spens the lines: 


O whare will I get a skeely skipper 
To sail this new ship of mine? 


“And, thank God,” said Mr. England, 
“there is one person in the world to whom I 
can tell this thing.” 

“You trust me like that?” said Lady Pel- 
ham, a tender light in her eyes. 

“T trust you,” said Mr. England, “more 
than I trust myself.” 

The captain and his officers stood for a 
long time scratching their heads. 


“AT any rate,” the captain had said to his 
officers, “ we can trust to our compass, which 
is an excellent instrument of the latest pat- 
tern. At night we must watch out with re- 
doubled vigilance, lest we fall a prey to some 
uncharted body of land. But it ’s God’s own 
pity that so pretty a sextant should have 
met with so untimely an end.” 

Though the nights were cloudy, the wea- 
ther held to the satisfaction of all on board, 
especially to that of the captain and Mr. 
England, for each was holding himself re- 
sponsible for the navigation of the ship. 
Each spent several hours a day in reassur- 
ing Lady Pelham. The captain told her 
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that the piny shores of Massachusetts were 
dead ahead. Mr. England spoke of palms 
and guavas. 

“It is so warm,” said the captain, sen- 
tentiously, to Lady Pelham, “ because we are 
approaching the New World, where it is 
warmer than with us.” 

“Tt is so warm,” said Mr. England, “be- 
cause we are approaching the equator, where 
it is hotter than in the infernal regions.” 

“O Lord,” said Lady Pelham, on her 
knees, “make it right for me not to betray 
his secret, for he is thine own true penitent, 
and I am thy daughter that adores thee.” 


ONE morning the fan of a palm was seen by 
Mr. England to pass to leeward in the boil 
of waters. A little later he showed Lady 
Pelham a school of flying-fishes, and about 
noon the lookout cried to those on deck that 
he beheld land under the port bow. The two 
faces which Mr. England wore as the Hynd 
Horn bore down on that island—for island it 
now showed itself to be—were of an exact 
oppositeness. To the captain he showed a 
drawn lip,—a beginning-of-the-end face, as 
it were,—to Lady Pelham the most dancing 
of eyes, the most radiant of smiles. But if 
the expression of his face was joyous when 
he turned it on Lady Pelham, what must 
have been the feeling in his breast when the 
dim bluish cloud on the horizon began to 
assume a familiar shape? 

“By the splendor!” cried Mr. England’s 
heart, “I have hit the nail on the very 
head.” 

The Hynd Horn ran nearer and nearer to 
the island, and the captain, who was forward, 
glass at eye, suddenly lurched like a drunken 
man. He made a new focus and looked 
again. 

“My God!” he cried—“ palms!” 

Mr. England was at his elbow. 

“The tropics!” said he, sweetly. 

“This is the devil, Mr. England,” said the 
captain. 

“T begin to think it is,” said Mr. Eng- 
land. “Sir, the loan of your glass.” 

Mr. England looked long and eagerly, and 
his heart leaped and bounded, but he kept 
countenance. 

“Sir,” said he, “these waters are familiar 
to me, and we are in imminent danger of 
our lives; we are in the midst of shoals and 
reefs—” 

“Condemn that sextant!” cried the cap- 
tain. 

“Sir,” said Mr. England, “I beg you to 
let me take the wheel before all is lost.” 
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“We will turn back,” said the captain. 
He was dazed at finding his ship so far to 
the southward. 

“It were foolhardy to turn back,” said Mr. 
England. “We have no sextant, and the 
compass has proved as fickle as woman. I 
beg you, sir, let me take the wheel. There 
is not a moment to lose. We can talk as—as 
we save our lives.” 

The two gentlemen hurried aft, and Mr. 
England snatched the wheel from the helms- 
man’s hand. 

“Ah!” he sighed, as if relieved of a great 
burden. 

“And now, sir, what do you intend?” 
asked the captain. 

“That island,” said Mr. England, “is a 
great putting-in place for ships short of 
water and supplies. It is inhabited by a 
gentle race of—of islanders, who will treat 
us with courtesy. I propose to conduct the 
Hynd Horn to a safe anchorage, and there 
we must lie until some other ship touches 
and we can beg a sextant. Sir, I pray that 
you will send a safe man forward to take the 
soundings.” 

“JT will do it myself,” said the captain. 
“Sir, you are proving yourself a man of spirit 
and resource.” 

“T think I am,” said Mr. England to him- 
self when the captain had gone forward. He 
patted the wheel, and added: “Oh, the sim- 
plicity of steering through imaginary shoals 
and reefs!” 

Presently the captain cast the lead. 

“Mr. England,” he cried, “there is no 
bottom.” 

“Thank God!” Mr. England called back. 
“Then we are in the channel.” 

The Hynd Horn was now skirting the 
shore of the island within three cable 
lengths. Mr. England still steered, and the 
captain still cast the lead and found no 
bottom. Lady Pelham was standing close to 
Mr. England. 

“It is a sweet place,” said she. 

“Sweeter than you know, lady,” said he. 
“Do you notice anything particular about 
the scene?” 

“Only that it is fresh and green and 
beautiful—a blessed island!” said Lady 
Pelham. 

“ Mark,” said Mr. England, “ howthe frothy 
blue waves lap the white sands on the one 
side, and to the other come troops of trees 
and greenery that kneel and bow like wor- 
shipers.” 

“Mr. England,” cried the lady, in excite- 
ment, “it is not—it cannot be your island?” 
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“In the midst of doubt,” said Mr. Eng- 
land, “we must turn to the poets.” 

He raised his shapely head proudly, and 
turned his eyes on the lady. 

“Princess,” he said, 


“TI am monarch of all I survey, 
My right there is none to dispute. 
From the center all round to the sea 
I am lord of the fowl and the brute.” 


“You terrify me,” said Lady Pelham, 
“when you look like that.” 

“Oh, my lady,” cried Mr. England, “my 
good, my blessed angel, how can J terrify 
you ? ” 

“T have given you my trust,” said Lady 
Pelham, “and I will not fear you any more.” 

“My people shall be your lambs,” said Mr. 
England. 

The shores kept unfolding great beauties, 
so that it was a sheer delight to look upon 
them—on the surpassing freshness of the 
green, the wonderful whiteness of the sands, 
the slender perfections of the palms, the 
bright-colored flashes from the flowers. The 
extreme coquetry of nature ornamented those 
shores. 

Now and again the captain’s voice arose 
from the main chains, where he was using 
the lead: 

“There is no bottom.” 

Now and again Mr. England spoke reas- 
suringly to Lady Pelham. 


NATURE had done much to conceal the narrow 
mouth of the tortuous harbor into which Mr. 
England steered the Hynd Horn. Conceive 
a bottle from which a fragmentary and rotten 
cork has been three parts drawn. The cork, 
a dozen little islands, as round as coins, and 
densely wooded, was in, and projected from, 
the neck of the bottle. These islands were 
so placed and related that the channel, in 
any direction, was blocked by some one of 
them; and so close were they to one another 
and the main island that to even a near 
glance they gave the appearance of being 
one unbroken shore. Their inanimate deceits 
and contrivances so tricked the eye that it 
was as if that Providence which watches 
over the evil-doer had taken a handful of 
everlasting dust and thrown it in the face 
of Justice. 

The channel itself was like a narrow tidal 
river: the trees on each bank were exceed- 
ingly well grown, and formed, with the vari- 
ous flowery and thorny creepers which bound 
them together, an unbreached and impene- 
trable wall; for, whereas the top of the wood 
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waved energetically in the wind off the sea, 
the waters of the harbor were as still as 
death, and the Hynd Horn seemed to be ad- 
vanced less by the impulse of moving air 
than by a kind of delectable wafting. 

A quiet came over the Hynd Horn, and 
only those men who were preparing the an- 
chor spoke at all. Mr. England, his lips 
pressed tightly together to keep back any 
show of that eagerness and triumph which 
was almost bursting his sides, ‘turned the 
wheel to right or left with delicate and pre- 
cise movements of his white hands. Lady 
Pelham stood close beside him. She was 
very pale. 

For along time that ribbon of still water 
continued between its twin vegetable hedges, 
and then came a turn, beyond which every- 
thing spread. The channel opened into a 
great placid fan, dotted thickly with wild 
fowl. The matted trees stepped back from 
one another, and halted at stately distances, 
as in an English park. The shore ahead rose 
to the dignity of a hill, and discovered 
among its waving plantains and traveler’s- 
palms a well-ordered village of deeply 
thatched cottages. But no atom of hu- 
manity was stirring, and that landlocked, 
fan-shaped basin, with its park-like shores, 
had been as peaceful as paradise, save for 
the intrusion on its shining surface of the 
shape of an ominously powerful ship, painted 
as black as the pit. 

As when, at a game of pure chance, it is 
suspected that a certain player is causing 
the intrusion of skill, the other players begin 
to look at him askance, so the officers and 
crew of the Hynd Horn began to eye Mr. 
England. There was as yet no handle to 
seize upon; but the inhuman silence of that 
place, and the sardonic power and blackness 
of the vessel at anchor, worked upon the 
imaginings of men like unexplainable sounds 
in the night season. All faces became long 
and grave, save only that of Mr. England. 
Alert and flushed, his eyes glittered coldly 
over the captain, the officers, and the crew; 
even over Lady Pelham, from her head to 
her feet, for he knew what the others began 
to divine, that they had been betrayed. 

Lady Pelham, poor dove, stood close to 
the snake and trembled. 

“Mr. England,” said the captain, in a deep 
voice, “ what place is this?” 

“A harbor,” said Mr. England, sweetly. 

“Sir,” said the captain, “I would feel 
safer on the high seas without rudder or 
compass than in such a harbor.” 

“The tone of your statement,” said Mr, 
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England, “makes the issue personal rather 
than geographical. I brought you here. Am 
I to understand that—” 

“You are to understand,” said the captain, 
“that I have trusted the lives in my care to 
dangerous hands.” 

“Ah,” said Mr. England, contemptuously, 
“and your final judgment?” 

“T reserve that,” said the captain. “ And 
in the meanwhile I will run no risks. We 
will turn about and make for open‘sea.” 

Mr. England stepped back from the wheel, 
releasing the spokes. 

“You are too late, captain,” he said jaun- 
tily. “The channel up which we have come 
is now divided by an indivisible chain of 
iron, retreat is cut off, and, furthermore— 
furthermore, we—are—aground.” 

It was true. The Hynd Horn, either from 
being left to her own guidance, or from some 
last subtle impulse which Mr. England had 
given to the wheel, ran, with a scrunch, upon 
a submerged bank of soft, clinging sand. 

Instantly all was bustle and menace, but 
before the latter had taken the shape of an 
attempt to arrest the person of Mr. England, 
that gentleman had found time to kneel at 
Lady Pelham’s feet, kiss both her hands, say 
in his most tender voice, “ Farewell, charm- 
ingest,” to mount lightly on the rail, leap 
gracefully overboard, and swim leisurely 
ashore. Not a gun or pistol could be fired, 
for none was loaded; not a marlinespike was 
thrown, for the thought came to no one. 

Mr. England stood dripping on the beach, 
in easy view from both vessels. He stood so 
for a moment, and then, turning, disappeared 
among the trees. 

Instantly a port opened on the pirate ship, 
a gun was run out, there was a thunderous 
discharge, generating thunderous reverbera- 
tions, and a ball screamed between the masts 
of the merchantman. The water-fowl rose 
from the surface of the harbor with a terrific 
roaring of wings, and swung over the trees 
with terrified cries. 

The captain of the Hynd Horn hauled 
down his flag. 

And Lady Pelham sank sobbing to the 
deck. 

The afternoon passed without a sign from 
the pirate ship or the land. Long and short 
strings of water-fowl returned to the harbor, 
and all was as before. That island world 
stood still waiting until Mr. England should 
give it command to move. 

He might have been seen pacing moodily 
in a glade of the forest. For the first time 
in his adventurous life he did not know what 
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he was going to do next. He was possessed 
of a magnificent devil which was tempting 
him to act like a gentleman. 


Axout ten in the morning a small boat was 
rowed to the Hynd Horn, and Mr. England 
came over the side. He was white and drawn, 
and there were blue circles under his eyes, 
but he had been at some pains to dress him- 
self according to the latest mandates of 
fashion. To the captain, who greeted him, 
he bowed shortly, and said: 

“T have come to speak with Lady Pelham. 
Where is she?” 

“If you have come to insult her, which I 
doubt not,” said the captain, stoutly, “you 
shall have the pleasure of doing so across a 
number of dead bodies. I may have hauled 
down my flag of commission, but you shall 
find my flag of honor nailed to the mast.” 

The men of the Hynd Horn began to 
close in. 

“For God’s sake,” said Mr. England, 
“don’t make me angry! Where is she?” 

“TI demand your intentions,” said the cap- 
tain. 

Mr. England pursed his lips and looked 
the captain over. 

“My good man,” said he, “I spent last 
night in hanging you for safety’s sake and 
sparing you for courtesy’s sake. I did each 
about nine hundred and eighty times. I have 
barely reached a decision comfortable for 
all concerned, when you begin to annoy me 
and make me wish to retract. Now I want 
to speak with Lady Pelham. Where is she?” 

“Sir,” said the captain, “ whatever decision 
you may have reached as to hanging me or 
not hanging me, I stand in the place of a 
father to that young lady, and I ask why—” 

“Why in ,” said Mr. England, fiercely, 
“don’t you act as if you were grown up?” 

“TI ’m condemned if you shall stand there 
insulting me!” cried the captain. 

“T ’m condemned if I sha’n’t!” cried Mr. 
England. 

“T tell you—” began the captain, hotly. 

But just here came an interruption in 
the lovable form of Lady Pelham herself. 
The very exquisiteness of her sudden appa- 
rition upon the deck—for she was all in 
white, and her eyes were like the morning— 
cooled the glowing tempers of the two men, 
as sweetly as rain cools parched ground. 

“Speak to her if she wishes,” said the 
captain, with a bow. 

“Captain,” said Mr. England, with a flour- 
ish, “I am under many obligations to you 
already. I should like to place myself under 
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one more. I desire to speak with Lady Pel- 
ham alone.” 

The captain and crew of the Hynd Horn 
went forward in a body. Mr. England re- 
moved his hat and advanced slowly to Lady 
Pelham. 

“What are you to-day?” said Lady Pel- 
ham, not coldly, but with deep sadness. 

“Do you mean am I penitent or pirate?” 
asked Mr. Efigland. 

Lady Pelham’s head drooped in acquies- 
cence. 

“TI think that for to-day and for many 
days,” said Mr. England, “I shall be neither 
pirate nor penitent, but only a common man 
—with a broken heart.” 

“How well I know you now!” said Lady 
Pelham, with even more sadness. 

“Lady,” said Mr. England, “I did not 
think you had found me out. But since it 
is so—” 

“It was yesterday,” said Lady Pelham, 
“when your eyes glittered so, and you looked 
me over as if—oh, the shame of it!” A 
great blush rose on her cheeks. 

“Oh, lady,” said Mr. England, “I want 
you to listen to me so much!” 

“Yes,” said Lady Pelham; “and for what 
reason?” 

“For these,” said Mr. England—“ for the 
sake of the moon, and the freshness of the 
sea.” 

“TI think that you are only going to make 
me one of your speeches,” said Lady Pelham. 
“But I will listen to you for the last time.” 

“You are right,” said Mr. England—“ for 
the last time.” 

“And for afterward,” said Lady Pelham, 
almost piteously, “I have a pistol, which I 
have been shown how to use.” 

“You have the right,” said Mr. England, 
“to hurt me more than you are hurting me 
now—if that is possible. But there will be 
no afterward, for I shall never see your 
face again.” 

“What!” cried Lady Pelham. 

“Will you listen to me, most gracious 
lady?” said Mr. England. 

“T am listening,” said she. 

“T am all that you think,” began Mr. Eng- 
land, “and worse. I have done nothing but 
lie to you. But until we sighted this island 
I had no evil design. Then it came to me 
like a flash that I°could have my escape and 
you, too. That was why my eyes insulted 
you. But, lady, just before I went ashore, 
when I stole those kisses from your dear, 
innocent hands, do you know what happened? 
I fell in love with you. And I walked out 




















the night in mortal combat with my worst 
enemy—myself. And in the morning the cur 
laid down his arms and my heart broke. And 
that is why, gentlest, sweetest, dearest lady, 
I am going to send the Hynd Horn on her 
way rejoicing, with all that I ever cared for 
on board.” 

Mr. England’s voice was very tired, and 
he stood wearily. 

“Are you going to say anything to me?” 
he said. 

“Tam going to tell you,” said Lady Pelham, 
“that I know you have been speaking the 
truth, and that you are an honorable man.” 

“For your dear sake,” said Mr. England, 
“T would leave the old life if I could, but it 
is too strong upon me. I am a little king 
upon this island, and my people are mine, 
heart and hand. It is not all murder and 
robbery. There are fair nights and white 
moons, and sometimes you can find, deep in 
the woods, places where innocence lurks, 
and you can go back to it for a little. Hea- 
ven can do no better than that, lady. In- 
deed, I think heaven is a place where we 
recover our lost innocence. If there is any 
good in me, lady, it is the love I bear my 
kingdom. And I cannot begin again, even for 
you. I was born by chance, and chance used 
to be my only goddess. I know that I must 
go back to her, and to her sister, the spirit 
of desperate adventure. At their feet I shall 
one day die, and be damned, as I deserve.” 

“T shall never think of you as—as a pi- 
rate,” said Lady Pelham. 

“For your dear sake I will try and be less 
hateful,” said Mr. England. “ But sometimes 
we are just like anybody else. Will you try 
to think of me like that? Why, lady, there 
have been true lovers on this island.” 

“T shall think of you often,” said Lady 
Pelham. 

“To-night,” said Mr. England, “as the 
Hynd Horn passes the mouth of the harbor, 
will you wave your scarf to me? I shall be 
on the point.” 

“T will,” said Lady Pelham. 

“Thank you,” said Mr. England. “It will 
be sweet to remember your having done 
that. And new I am going to say good-by 
to you, dearest lady, but first you will let 
me look at you a little, for I shall never see 
your face again.” 

Lady Pelham’s eyelids drooped, and her 
graceful head drooped. 

Mr. England looked on 
time. 

“T have never seen anything so beautiful 
and pure,” he said. 


her for a long 
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A tear stole down Lady Pelham’s cheek. 
“Good-by, dear,” said Mr. England. He 
stooped quickly and kissed her hand softly 
where it hung at her side. 

Lady Pelham burst into tears. 

All that day she lay in her berth and 
cried, and made great moan, saying: 

“Oh, how terrible—how terrible—for I 
love him!” 








THERE was a wonderful moon that night. 
She came brimming out of the sea, dripping 
with light, and swept up the heavens, and the 
fire of all the stars in her path went out. 
Only the very youngest stars that had 
strayed to the most remote places remained 
to look at their mother; and even they be- 
came dim. 

At the mouth of the harbor, leaning 
against the stem of a palm, stood Mr. Eng- 
land. He was back from the beach in a kind 
of recess among the trees. Every line of 
him expressed fatigue, and his face was 
very sad. 

Presently out of the stillness came the 
creaking of rigging and the vowel sounds of 
commands. 

“The end,” said Mr. England. He stood 
more erect. 

The Hynd Horn slipped by like a ghost. 

Mr. England followed her with his eyes, 
at first eagerly, then surprisedly, then de- 
jectedly, then bitterly. No scarf was waved 
to him from the deck of the outward-bound. 
She slid behind one of the little islands, and 
he saw her no more. 

“The end,” said Mr. England. He put his 
hands over his eyes, and pressed tightly. 
After a little he took them down and said: 

“She did n’t mean to hurt me so.” 

Then he looked up at the moon. 

“Now I will go back to my kingdom,” he 
said. 

But a new sound broke the stillness—the 
splash of oars unhandily plied. The sound 
drew nearer, but the strokes occurred with 
less and less frequency, as if the boatman 
were tiring. Mr. England stepped briskly to 
the shore. 

A few yards off, and to the left, a boat 
was headed for the beach. The boat con- 
tained a lady. 

Mr. England sprang forward. 

“Glorious, golden, gracious, wonderful, 
beloved, beautiful!” he cried. It was as if 
his voice caught fire and blazed up. 

The boat grated on the sand. 

“Will you help me out, please?” said 
Lady Pelham. 
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ES\afag AMIER was well aware that 
Ay some trivial and purely sub- 
ZA e\ jective fancy or emotion may 
SEN Ay oddly color and distort reality 
oeaerd for one, and he was not 


quite able to decide whether 
change there really were in Mme. Vicaud, 
or whether it was only in his imagination 
that the difference he had fancied in her on 
that evening was continued during the fol- 
lowing days. She seemed, in her relations 
with him, more intimate and yet more 
effaced; and he was almost sure—or was it 
only the reflection of his own solicitude cast 
upon her?—that she watched him, speculated 
upon him, more than at any time in their 
friendship, and always with that controlled 
agitation. It was almost as if she guessed 
his new knowledge and understanding of her 
sorrows and humiliations; as if she wondered 
how much he knew, and how much he was 
going to let her see that he knew. And if 
she seemed more intimate yet more effaced, 
Claire, for a little while at all events, was 
less intimate yet more in evidence. He had 
the rather uncomfortable feeling that 
Claire had implied on that evening more than 
he had been able to understand; that she had 
laid upon him some responsibility that he 
really never had undertaken to accept: but 
she did not emphasize it further, seemed 
content to let it remain indefinitely appre- 
hended by him, and the slight discomfort 
and perplexity he had felt passed from his 
mind, leaving only ina half-conscious under- 
current the mood of vague doubt and with- 
drawal, mingling with a deeper pity, a deeper 
desire to help—for her own sake now as well 
as for her mother’s. 

It was odd, this hint of withdrawal and 
formality, in the midst of a greater kindness, 
when Claire occupied so much more con- 
spicuously the foreground. She was now 
always with her mother; was a third in all 
talks and readings, listening, with eyes almost 
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ironically vacant, her hands lying beautifully 
indolent in her lap, while Damier read aloud 
and her mother sewed. Claire did not seem 
to have stepped forward, but her mother 
seemed to have stepped back; and from the 
background—a mysterious one to his odd, 
new apprehension of things—she smiled 
more tenderly than before, and with yet a 
tremor, an intentness, as.though expecting 
him to understand more than she could look. 

And all this might be merely an emotional 
color in his own outlook on unchanged facts, 
but the color certainly was there, making a 
faintly tinted difference over all the mental 
landscape. 

It was during the first days of this dim 
perplexity that he found himself alone once 
more with Mme. Vicaud. He had outstayed 
all her guests on a Tuesday afternoon, and, 
the Viberts having taken Claire back to dine 
with them, Mme. Vicaud asked the young 
man to share her solitude. 

Now, when they were alone, and while 
he sat cutting the leaves of a new book they 
were to read together, she went about the 
room, putting things back in their places, 
closing the piano—a little restless in her 
restoration of composure to the room. 

Presently she came to him, stood beside 
him, looking down at the book. “ Always 
friends, you know,” she said, putting a hand 
on his shoulder and speaking lightly, almost 
incidentally. 

“Why not?” Damier asked, looking up at 
her. 

“Indeed, why not?” she returned, smiling. 
“Nothing, I hope, would ever change our 
friendship.” 

“Nothing could.” She stood silently be- 
side him, looking down, not at him, but at 
the volume of essays, and he added: “ You 
will tell me if you are ever in any trouble or 
sorrow where I could help you, if ever so 
little?” 

“Oh, yes; I will tell you,” she answered, 
still with the lightness that contrasted with 
the tremor of Damier’s voice. 





















Moving away, she asked him, presently, 
if he did not think that Claire’s singing that 
afternoon had been very intelligent. She 
had sung Orféo’s song of search and sup- 
plication through Hades, her mother accom- 
panying her on the harp. Damier had not 
altogether cared for Claire’s interpretation 
if the song. Claire’s voice had thrown an 
enchantment around arather over-emotional, 
yet an untender, conception of it. 

“Her voice is glorious,” he said. 

“The song is to me one of the most beau- 
tiful parts of the opera,” said Mme. Vicaud; 
“that lonely, steadfast love, throbbing on- 
ward, through horror.” 

“ Ah,” was on Damier’s lips, “you have 
said what she could not sing”; but he had 
long felt that appreciation of Claire was the 
greatest pleasure he could give to her mo- 
ther, and depreciation the greatest pain. He 
therefore sat silently looking at her, leaning 
forward, his hands clasped around the idle 
book-cutter; and Mme. Vicaud, with all her 
calm, went on presently, taking up her sew- 
ing as she sat near the lamp with its plain 
green shade: “ Do you think Claire’s life very 
gray—very dreary?” 

The question from one who, on this sub- 
ject of her daughter’s upbringing, seemed 
always inflexibly sure of her own aims, sur- 
prised Damier, and its chiming with his own 
recent thoughts disturbed him. After all, 
was, perhaps, Claire’s gray life an explana- 
tion, in one sense, of her ugly clutch at any 
brightness? Yet the serenity, the sweet, if 
laborious, dignity of the place her mother 
had made for her in life, hardly allowed 
the mitigating supposition. Claire’s life 
was really neither gray nor dreary. He 
paused, however, for a long time before 
saying: “From her point of view it prob- 
ably is.” 

“T should have liked to give her a larger 
life, a life of more opportunity, more gaiety. 
I feel the narrowness of her path as keenly 
as she does. Not that Claire complains.” 

“You have given her-your best. How 
could she complain?” Damier was not able 
quite to restrain the resentment he felt at 
the idea of Claire complaining. 

“Ah, I could not blame her if she did,” 
said Mme. Vicaud, her quiet eyes on her 
work, “for mothers personify circumstance 
to children; we are symbols, to them, of 
baffling, cramping fate; very often, and very 
naturally, we are fate’s whipping-boys; and 
when one is a young and talented and beau- 
tiful woman whose youth is passing in giving 
lessons, in seeing people who seldom inter- 
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est or amuse her, fate must often seem to 
deserve blows.” 

Damier, in the surge of his comprehension, 
—of which she must be so ignorant and at 
which perhaps she yet guessed,—longed to 
throw himself at her knees: her pity for 
Claire equaled, surpassed his own; and he 
had—not blaming her for it, thinking it, 
indeed, the penalty of her superiority— 
thought her unconscious of Claire’s pathos. 

“You deepen your shadows too-much,” he 
said; “ for a daughter more like yourself your 
life would not be a narrow one.” He paused, 
for, though she did not lift her eyes, a faint 
flush passed over Mme. Vicaud’s face. 

“I see all your efforts to widen it,” he 
went on, hurrying away from what he felt 
to have been an unfortunate comparison, 
“the flowers you strew: intellectual, artistic 
interests, friends that you hope she may find 
congenial, your delightful teas.” 

“Oh—our teas!” Mme. Vicaud inter- 
rupted, smiling with a rather satirical play- 
fulness. “No; our delightful and ‘cultured’ 
little teas can hardly atone to Claire. She 
should have the gaiety, the variety, the 
colored experience that I had in my youth. 
I can well imagine that to Claire’s palate the 
nourishment I offer her is rather tasteless. 
She needs excitement, admiration, apprecia- 
tion, an outlet for her energy, her intelli- 
gence.” 

Damier seized the opportunity— it was, he 
thought, very propitious—again to ask her 
when he might bring some of his friends in 
Paris to see her, suggesting that so Claire’s 
social diet might be pleasantly diversified. 
Mme. Vicaud had more than once evaded— 
gracefully, kindly, and decisively—all ques- 
tion of renewing broken ties with her coun- 
try-people, or making new ones, and now, 
again, she slightly flushed, as though for a 
moment finding him tactless and inoppor- 
tune; but only for a moment: when she lifted 
her eyes to him, it was with all their quiet 
confidence of gaze. 

“T hardly know that that would be for 
Claire’s happiness or good. One must have 
the means of widening one’s environment if 
it is to be with comfort to one’s self. Our 
means are too limited to be diffused over a 
larger area. You must not forget, my friend, 
that we are very poor. I do not like accept- 
ing where I can offer nothing.” 

“That is a false though a charming deli- 
cacy,” said Damier. “ You give yourself; and 
I hope you won’t refuse to now, for I have 
almost promised you to Lady Surfex; she is 
very anxious to meet you.” 
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Mme. Vicaud was silent for some mo- 
ments, her eyes downcast to the work where 


she put firm, rapid stitches; then, in a voice | 


that had suddenly grown icy, “Her mother 
did not recognize me one day, years ago, 
when she met me walking with my husband,” 
she said. 

It was now Damier’s turn to flush. He 
nerved himself, after a moment, to say: 

“But this is not the mother.” 

“No; and my husband is dead: otherwise 
the wish to meet me would not overcome 
that disability.” 

“You are a little unjust, my dearest 
friend,” said the young man. 

“T know the world,” she replied; but she 
raised her eyes in saying it, and looked at him 
with a sad kindness that separated him from 
the world she knew. “I don’t judge it—only 
see it as it is. It seeks happiness, it avoids 
unhappiness. To be unfortunate is to be 
lost, in its eyes—to sink from sight. To be 
fortunate is to have a radiance around one; 
and the world seeks radiance.” 

After looking at him she again bent her 
eyes, and still sewed on while she spoke. 
“When I needed it, it abandoned me. When 
I was in the dark, it did not look for me. I 
strayed—through stubborn folly, perhaps; 
perhaps, too, through generous ignorance— 
into a quicksand, and not a hand was held 
out to me. I was allowed to sink; I was dé- 
classée, I am déclassée, in the eyes of all of 
those who were of my world.” The cold flame 
of a long resentment burned in her steady 
voice. “I have tested average human nature,” 
she resumed, after a slight pause, in which he 
saw her breast heave slowly. “It is a severe 
test, I own; but, after it, it is with difficulty 
that I can trust again. I have no wish to 
know people who, if I were in dire straits, 
would pass over on the other side of the 
way. The few friends I have I have proved 
—the comtesse, Mme. Dépressier, Lady 
Vibert, M. Daunay,—who had much to bear 
from my husband,—Sophie; there are a few 
more, very few; and then, you, my friend.” 

She stopped sewing—the rapid movements 
of her hand had been almost automatic—and 
looked at him, her work falling to her knee. 
“Come here,” she said, holding out her hand 
to him, “come here. Have I seemed harsh 
to you?” Her sudden smile dwelt on him 
with a divine sweetness. “I am harsh—but 
not to you.” 

Damier, with an eagerness almost patheti- 
cally boyish, had sprung to her side, and 
she took his hand, smiling up at him. “ Not 
to you. You have enlarged my trust—need 
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I say how much? Don’t ask me to alloy it 
with dubious admixtures.” 

His love for her was yet so founded on a 
sort of sacred fear that at this moment of 
delicious happiness he did not dare to stoop 
and confess all with a lover’s kiss upon her 
hair, did not even dare to look a confession 
of more than a responsive affection. 

She pressed his hand, still smiling at him, 
and then, resuming her sewing, “Sit near 
me,” she said, “so I can see that you are 
not fancying that I am harsh with you!” 

At such moments he could see in her eyes, 
that caressed one, made sweetest amends to 
one, touches of what must once have been 
enchanting roguishness. 

“But I am still going to risk your harsh- 
ness,” he said; “I am still going to ask you 
to let your trust in me include my friend. 
She would stand tests. Won’t you take my 
word for it?” 

“T believe that I would take your word for 
anything.” 

“And,” said Damier, looking his thanks, 
“all you say is true. I don’t want to justify 
man’s ways to man; and yet ordinary human 
nature, with its almost inevitable self-re- 
garding instinct, its climb toward happiness, 
its ugly struggle for successful attainment 
of it, is more forgetful than cruel toward 
unhappiness. One must be patient with it; 
one must remember that only the exceptional 
natures can rise above that primitive in- 
stinct. To take the other road is to embrace 
the sacrifice of all the second-rate joys—the 
only real joys to the average human being. 
One must either yield to the instinct or fight 
it, and most people are too lazy, too skeptical 
of other than apparent good, todo that. And 
then you must remember—I must, for how 
often I have struggled with these thoughts! 
—that misfortune is a mask, a disguise. One 
can’t be recognized and known when one 
wears it; one can’t show one’s self; if one 
could there would perhaps be responses. 
People are base—most of them are base, 
perhaps; but sometimes they are only blind 
or stupid.” 

“T sometimes think that I am all three,” 
said Mme. Vicaud, after a little pause. “ Mis- 
fortune’s distorting mask has become in me 
an actuality. I am perhaps blinded; certainly, 
as I told you, warped and hardened. I used 
not to be so; it was, I suppose, latent in me: 
I could not bear the fiery ordeal; the good 
shriveled and the dross remained.” 

She spoke with a full gravity, no hint of 
plaintive self-pity, no appeal for contradic- 
tion, in her voice; yet, on raising her sad- 
































dened eyes, she had to smile when she met 
his look. 

“Tsee,” she said, “that you aredetermined 
to take meat your own valuation, not at mine.” 

She turned the talk after that; she could 
seldom be led to talk of herself, and not 
until dinner was over, not until, after it, he 
had read to her for an hour, did she return 
to its subject. Then it was when he rose to 
vo that, giving him her hand in farewell, 
she said: 

“Bring your friend; I shall be glad to see 


her.” 


XI. 


It was as a result of this new friendship, 
which rapidly spread into half a dozen, that 
Damier, who seemed to himself to be walk- 
ing among echoes of the past and whispered 
prophecies of the future, received yet 
another hint, another faint yet significant 
revelation, of Mme. Vicaud’s attitude toward 
her daughter. 

In the more or less fluctuating social world 
of English Paris, the beautiful and distin- 
guished mother and her beautiful and ef- 
fective daughter struck a novel and quite 
resounding note,—too resounding for Mme. 
Vicaud’s taste, Damier at once felt,—a note 
well sustained by a harmony so decisive as 
Lady Surfex, Mrs. Wallingham (another new 
friend), and Damier himself. That Mme. 
Vicaud disliked feeling herself a note sus- 
tained by any harmony, Damier guessed. 
That she mastered the dislike for his sake, 
he knew. He knew that she would do a 
great deal for his sake—a great deal for 
Lady Surfex, too. Sheand Lady Surfexliked 
each other absolutely. But it was through 
Lady Surfex, and her secret alliance with 
Damier, that the problem of Claire, instead 
of being unraveled, was the more deeply in- 
volved. Claire evidently enjoyed this new 
phase of life. She had now quite frequent 
opportunities for displaying her gowns and 
her voice and her dancing at receptions and 
balls. Yet, already, among her new entou- 
rage, she had shown her affinity with its less 
desirable members. A rich, fashionable, and 
rather tawdry Englishwoman took a great 
fancy to her; and Mrs. Jefferies was the sis- 
ter of a fashionable and tawdry brother, Lord 
Epsil, who at once manifested a decided in- 
terest in the red-haired beauty, pronounced 
her to be like Sodoma’s “ Judith,” and made 
her mother’s withdrawal of her from his 
company the more noticeable by his persis- 
tent seeking of hers. 

“Tt is really too bad,” Lady Surfex said to 
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Damier. “She flirts outrageously with the 
man—if one can call that indolent tolerance 
flirting. I hope that she realizes that he is 
a bad lot. From a purely worldly point of 
view he can be of no advantage to her. He 
is married and has not a nice reputation.” 

“She may not realize it, she may be indif- 
ferent to it; but her mother realizes and is 
not indifferent.” 

“ And we wanted to spare her such watch- 
fulness!” sighed Lady Surfex. 

“Tt seems that we can spare her nothing,” 
Damier replied. At the same time he felt 
that Claire could be accused of nothing 
worse than too great a tolerance. Once or 
twice she spoke to him of Lord Epsil with 
half-mocking insight. “He is not like you,” 
she said; “ the differenceamuses me.” Claire’s 
intelligence was, after all, her best safeguard 
in all that did not touch matters of delicate 
taste, and Damier’s only way of helping her 
mother was to watch with her—to constitute 
himself a sort of elder brother in his attitude 
toward Claire, and to try, by being much with 
Claire himself, to make Lord Epsil’s wish to 
be with her less able to manifest itself. 

The faint yet significant hint of what 
Mme. Vicaud’s real feelings toward her 
daughter were came to him one evening at 
a dance, when she sat beside Lady Surfex, 
more beautiful, with her white face, her 
thick gray hair, in the dignity of her black 
dress, than any other woman there. He then 
saw on her face, as, fanning herself slowly, her 
head a little bent, she watched Claire dance, 
a concentration of the somberness it some- 
times showed. It was a moment only of un- 
conscious revelation; in another she had 
turned, with her quiet and facile gaiety, to 
a laughing comment of her companion’s. 
But Damier, following that momentary 
brooding look, saw in a flash its interpreta- 
tion on the daughter’s face. Claire was 
dancing, exquisitely dressed, calm, compe- 
tent, complacent, as noticeable and as grace- 
ful a figure as any in the room. And yet— 
he had felt it from the first, but never so 
clearly, so tragically, as through that somber 
maternal gaze—Claire was ill-bred. It was 
that her mother should see her so that made 
the revelation. 

The somberness was not a fear of what 
others thought; she was, he knew, almost 
arrogantly indifferent to what people 
thought: it was what she herself thought 
that had gloomed her brow. And that she 
should see, should recognize, that affection 
should not mercifully have blinded her, filled 
Damier with a sort of consternation. Again 
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all the ugly visions of Claire crossed his 
mind, and now, indeed, the mother stood 
transfixed beside them, for she, too, saw 
such visions. IIl-bred was a trivial, mitigat- 
ing word. 

He realized that this very quality—call it 
what one would—in Claire was the cause of 
her effectiveness, the reason, too, that his 
hopes for her would probably remain unful- 
filled. 

She was a woman upon whom, when she 
entered a room, all men’s eyes turned. Her 
beauty was like the deep, half-triumphant, 
half-ominous note of brazen instruments. 
But she was not a woman that men of Mme. 
Vicaud’s world, of Lady Surfex’s world, 
would care to marry. Had she been an 
heiress,—and she was of the type that one 
associates with unfragrant and _ recent 
wealth,—had it not been for her poverty, 
her essential obscurity, she would no doubt 
have been enrolled among the powerful 
young women who are watched with admir- 
ing envy as they advance toward a luminous 
match. Claire had quite the manner of placid 
advance, quite the manner (and how detes- 
table to her mother the manner must be!) of 
a young woman bent upon “ getting on.” But 
though her indolent self-assurance made 
people give way before her, made her talked 
of and something of a personage, she was, 
as a result of her launching, far more likely 
to become notorious than eminent. Any suc- 
cess of Claire’s must, like herself, be ill-bred, 
tainted. 

That Claire felt this, he doubted, or even 
that, if felt, she would mind; but that Mme. 
Vicaud felt it he now agonized in knowing. 
And she had asked for her daughter neither 
eminence nor a luminous match; she had, he 
now saw, been glad to shield her with obscu- 
rity. That she might become notorious, fulfil 
herself completely in so becoming, would be 
the bitterest drop in her cup that fate could 
reserve for her. 

If she dreaded it, she kept, at all events, 
a stoic’s calm above the dread. And her 
restrictions, delicate, subtle, unemphasized, 
were about Claire on every side; her unob- 
trusive watchfulness was constantly upon her. 
With a cheerful firmness she held Claire to 
her duty of earning, as Claire had said, “the 
butter for her bread,” and thwarted, without 
seeming to thwart, many of her social oppor- 
tunities. Damier saw, though only faintly, 
under the surface of appearance her dex- 
terity kept smooth, the constant drama of 
the conflict, a conflict that never became 
open or avowed. Hesaw that Mme. Vicaud’s 
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cleverness was so great that even Claire 
hardly knew that there was a conflict; but 
after what he had seen in the mother’s eyes 
on the night of the dance, he understood, 
at least, for what she was fighting. 

Damier still felt the subtle change in his 
relations with Claire and Mme. Vicaud, and 
he had by this time adapted himself to it— 
adapted himself to seeing Claire more con- 
stantly, seeing Mme. Vicaud more rarely 
alone, encouraged as he was in this sacrifice 
by the strong impression that in so doing he 
was pleasing her, and was emphasizing that 
silent, yet growing, nearness and intimacy. 

The silence was part of her extreme deli- 
cacy, and of her fineness of perception; it 
showed that his brotherly attitude toward 
Claire was what she had hoped for, and it 
was almost maternal in its sweetness of 
recognition to him, its loyalty of speechless- 
ness toward the other child, the child that 
—he knew it so clearly now—could only give 
her profoundest pain; such a silence would 
a mother keep with the child that gave her 
happiness. 

He had never more strongly felt this queer 
medley of influences than on one warm sum- 
mer evening when he and Mme. Vicaud sat 
outside the salon on the high balcony that 
overlooked the garden. They had dined,— 
he and M. Daunay, and Claire and her 
mother,—and now Claire and M. Daunay 
had established themselves at the pianoin the 
distant end of the salon, the pale radiance 
of two candles enveloping them and deepen- 
ing the half-gloom in the room’s wide spaces. 

Outside the twilight lingered, though be- 
neath them the June foliage made mysteries 
of gloom; the warm breathing of the summer 
ascended in fragrance from still branches; 
the faint stars above shone in a pale sky. 

They were both very silent, Damier looking 
at her, and she with eyes musingly downcast 
to the trees. Her face, he thought, showed 
a peculiarly deep contentment; more than 
that, perhaps: for he still felt the whisper 
of a mystery; still felt, in all the peace be- 
tween them, a hint of perplexity; still divined 
that, though she was tranquil, her tranquillity 
had been wrested from some struggle,—a 
struggle that she had hidden from him,—as 
though she had yielded something with pain, 
even though, now, she was satisfied. Pa- 
tience as much as tranquillity was upon her 
lips and brow; and yet he knew that, insen- 
sibly, she had come to lean upon the new 
strength he brought into her life; that she 
depended upon him, though she confided so 
little; that soon, very soon, her eyes must 













































answer the unspoken question in his, and 
solve, in the answer, all mysteries. Indeed, 
he said to himself that, Claire’s harassing 
problem all unsolved, he could not wait much 
longer; he must know just where he stood 
with her, and tell her where he wished to 
stand. Now, as they sat there, listening to 
Claire’s richly emotional voice, —a voice that 
expressed so much more than it felt, —it was 
Claire’s voice, just as it was the thought of 
Claire, that disturbed the peace, jarred upon 
the aspiration of his thoughts. Its beauty 
seemed to embroider the chaste and dream- 
ing stillness with an arabesque of opulent 
curves and flaunting tendrils. Our imagina- 
tive young man could.almost see a whiteness 
invaded by urgent waves of purple and rose 
and gold. He stirred, shifted his position 
involuntarily and uneasily—wished Claire 
would stop singing; her voice curiously irri- 
tated him. 

Mme. Vicaud sat with her back to the 
open window, and Damier, beside her, could 
not see into the room without turning his 
head. He did happen, however, to turn his 
head during a humming pause. M. Daunay’s 
hands were still held on the last chord, while, 
as Damier thought, he demonstrated to Claire 
some improvement in her rendering of the 
note that had just soared above it. But as 
he turned lazily to glance at them, Damier 
saw a strange, an unexpected thing, a thing 
poignantly disagreeable to him. M. Daunay’s 
face, vividly illuminated, was upturned to 
Claire’s; he was speaking below his breath, 
under cover of the humming chord, and with 
a look of humble yet reproachful entreaty. 
Claire, a swift finger on her lips as she bent 
to the music, had a glance for the window, 
and Damier’s eyes of astonishment and dis- 
may met hers. He looked away abruptly— 
too abruptly for a successful controlling of 
the dismay and astonishment, for he found 
Mme. Vicaud’s eyes upon him, and he saw in 
a moment that they had been upon him 
during the swift incident—eyes filled with 
wonder and with an ignorant yet intense 
fear. Memories of another scene, hand-kiss- 
ings in an arbor, flashed upon him, and he 
knew her thoughts. She met his look—as 
empty as he could make it—for a long mo- 
ment; but after it she did not, also, glance 
into the room, where the song now flowed 
with an almost exaggerated spirit. Wrap- 
ping her arms more closely in her light 
shawl, she sat quite silent, the effort to con- 


trol, to master the crowding of her surmises - 


apparent in her rigidly still profile. Damier 
guessed that the surmises must, inevitably, 
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suspect Claire, not M. Daunay. In justice 
to Claire, after the involuntary silence of 
his dismay, he could not longer be silent. 
After all, and he drew a long breath in real- 
izing it, Claire’s past shadowed perhaps too 
deeply her present; after all, the fact was 
not so alarming. 

“Have you never suspected,” he said, 
“that M. Daunay cares for Claire?” 

She did not reply; turning a wan.face upon 
him, her eyes still averted, she shook her head 
in a helpless negation of all such knowledge. 

“Don’t be distressed,” said Damier, ter- 
ribly afraid that he too much showed his own 
distress; “it is unfortunate for him, and 
wrong of him to keep such feeling from you; 
I happened just now to see its revelation in 
his face as he looked at Claire.” 

Mme. Vicaud, for another moment, said 
nothing, struggling, he knew, with those 
awakened memories—or were they not 
always awake, clutching at her? 

“He may care for Claire,” she then said 
faintly, “but she cannot care for him; that 
—you know—is impossible.” 

“Only enough, I am sure, to wish to shield 
him.” 

“T could never have suspected. He is an 
old friend, a trusted friend. I must speak to 
him.” 

“Let me speak to him—may I? I will 
walk home with him to-night.” 

A certain relief in Mme. Vicaud was tak- 
ing a long, deep breath, and nothing could 
more clearly have assured him of the position 
he held in her eyes than the half-hesitating 
yet half-assenting consideration she gave to 
his rather odd proposal. 

“But,” she said, “will he not wonder—by 
what right—” 

“I speak? By the right of my fondness 
for you.” 

“ And for Claire, yes,” said Mme. Vicaud, 
thoughtfully. 

Damier had not at all intended to imply 
this amendment, especially at a moment 
when he was so sure of not being at all fond 
of Claire; yet the trust of her inclusion was 
so unconscious of possible contradiction that 
he could not trouble it. 

“But what will you say?” she went on. 
“ Any reproach should come from me; and 
what reproach could you make? I cannot 
think he is more than piteous; people fall in 
love with Claire—often.” 

Damier was feeling that if, by chance, M. 
Daunay were more than piteous, he must stand 
between Mme. Vicaud and the discovery. 

“T will be all discretion—all delicacy. I 
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will only say that I was the unsuspecting, the 
involuntary witness of the incident; and that, 
as your friend, almost, I might say,” —he hesi- 
tated, seeking a forcible word in place of the 
one he dared not use, —“ your son, I must ask 
him how much Claire knows of it—how far it 
should interfere with your confidence in him.” 

She was silent for a long moment, her 
head still turned from him to a silhouetted 
profile against the sky; it was now so much 
darker that he could see little more than its 
vague black and white, yet he thought,that, 
in her stillness, she flushed deeply. In her 
voice, when she spoke, there was the steadi- 
ness that nerves itself over a tremor, yet 
there was, too, a greater relief. “Well,” she 
said. The word assented to all he asked. 
She did not look at him again, and presently, 
as the music had ceased, rose and went into 
the room. Claire was pointing out to M. 
Daunay a picture in a magazine, apparently 
all placidity; but in a moment near the part- 
ing, while Mme. Vicaud, with an equal calm, 
stood speaking to M. Daunay near the piano, 
Claire said to Damier, quietly but intently: 

“You have not betrayed me to mama?” 

“Betrayed you?” Damier questioned, ice 
in his voice. 

“Him, rather,” she amended. “Not that 
there is anything to betray, only mama would 
find it so shocking that a married man should 
be in love with me; he is so béte—M. Daunay 
—to have forgotten that you were out there.” 

“T must tell you that your mother guessed 
that I had seen something. I told her what 
I had seen, that he loved you, though not 
that you seemed to accept his love.” 

For a moment she gazed into his eyes, at 
first with a gravity that studied him, and 
then with a light effrontery. “Accept it! 
par exemple!” she exclaimed, and she put 
her hand on his arm with a half-caressing 
reassurance. “Set your mind at rest! I am 
only sorry for him. Meet me to-morrow 
morning at ten at the Porte Dauphine; we 
can have a little walk in the Bois. I want to 
tell you all about it.” 

M. Daunay was going, and Damier, as he 
turned from Claire, met Mme. Vicaud’s eyes. 
Their wide, dark gaze was, for the.instant in 
which she let him see it, piteous and almost 
wild. He interpreted their fear, though he 
could not quite define their question. All the 
mother was in them. Did he despise her 
child, as others did? He mustered his brav- 
est, most gravely confident smile, in answer 
to them, as he pressed her hand in parting. 
For another instant they met his, saw his 
smile, and answered it with a look tragically 
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grateful in one so proud. He had never 
stood so near her as at that moment. 

Damier went out with the Frenchman, and 
once in the cool, dim street, he dashed at the 
subject: “M. Daunay, I must at once tell 
you that inadvertently this evening, through 
your own indiscretion, I discovered your 
secret. You are a married man; you are 
Mme. Vicaud’s trusted friend; and you love 
her daughter.” 

M. Daunay stopped short in the street, 
exasperation rather than embarrassment in 
his face. He fixed Damier with very steady 
and very hostile eyes. 

“ And what then?” he asked. 

“You have a perfect right,” said Damier, 
“to ask what business it is of mine, and I 
can only answer that I, too, am a trusted 
friend of Mme. Vicaud’s, and, M. Daunay, 
a friend whom she can trust.” 

“ Ah, M. Damier, you have—I do not deny 
it—more rights than I, who have none,” said 
Daunay, in a voice the bitterness of which 
was a revelation to Damier. “I have no 
rights, only misfortunes. Why not add that 
you are Mme. Vicaud’s trusted friend, and 
that you, too, love her daughter?” 

Damier felt a relief disproportionate, he 
realized, to any suspicions he had allowed 
himself to recognize. The atmosphere, after 
the unexpected thunderclap, was immensely 
cleared. M. Daunay was jealous, and M. 
Daunay was evidently piteous only. With 
all the vigor of a sudden release from bon- 
dage, he exclaimed: “You are utterly mis- 
taken; I have no such rights: I do not love 
Mlle. Vicaud.” 

“What do you say?” M. Daunay’s aston- 
ishment was almost blank. 

“TI do not love her in the very least.” 

“Then,” stammered the Frenchman, “we 
are not rivals? You can then pity me—I am 
jealous with none of the rights of jealousy.” 

“None of the rights?” Damier eyed him. 

“None, monsieur; Mme. Vicaud’s trust in 
me is not unfounded,” said M. Daunay, with 
something of a slightly ludicrous grandilo- 
quence. 

“Yet Mlle. Vicaud knows of your attach- 
ment.” 

“T never declared it; she guessed it, per- 
haps, inevitably.” They were walking on 
again, and he shrugged his shoulders. “Que 
voulez-vous? She has a certain tenderness 
for me that gives perception, and I adore 
her—but adore her, you understand.” Da- 
mier was understanding and not at all dis- 
liking this victim of the glamour—or, was 
it not deeper than that? Something in the 
































Frenchman’s voice touched him. Would 
Claire ever arouse a deeper affection than 
this? Not only had she cast her glamour 
upon him: he evidently loved her—“but 
adore her, you understand,” as he had said 
in his expressive French. 

His hands clasped behind him, M. Daunay, 
with now a reminiscent confidence, shook his 
head and sighed profoundly. “Que voulez- 
vous?” he repeated. “Since her girlhood it 
has been with mea hidden passion. Cequej’ai 
souffert !” He showed no antagonism now, no 
resentment; Damier could but be grateful. 

“Claire has not suffered through me,” he 
went on. “She allows me to love her, but 
she knows that she is free. What can I 
claim?—an honorable man, and shackled. 
Yet—I have always hoped that she might, 
generously and nobly, keep an unclaimed 
faith with me. I have claimed none, and yet 
she has assured me that, as yet, she loves 
no other. I have needed the assurance of late 
—I confess it. Your apparent courtship I 
could not reproach her with, —though it tore 
my heart,—but her permission of this ill- 
omened Lord Epsil’s attentions filled me with 
consternation; I have felt myself justified in 
reproaching her for her légéreté in regard to 
this.” 

“But,” said Damier, after a slight pause, 
“this unclaimed faith—how do you expect 
her to keep it?” 

There was a touch of embarrassment in 
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M. Daunay’s voice as he answered: “ My wife 
and I have, for years, been on most unfortu- 
nate terms; I have no reproaches to address 
myself on her account. She is a confirmed 
invalid, and of late her condition has been 
critical. One must not hope for certain con- 
tingencies—one must not, indeed, admit the 
thought of them too often; but—if they did 
arise—” 

“T see,” said Damier, gravely; “you could 
claim her. It is, indeed, a most unpleasant 
contingency. Would it not be for Claire’s 
happiness if you were not to see her again 
until it arose?” 

“Ah, no,” said Daunay, with something 
of weariness; “ah, no; her happiness is not 
involved. Claire—I speak frankly; my affec- 
tion for her has never blinded me—Claire is 
not easily made unhappy by her sympathies. 
It is only myself I hurt by remaining near 
her, by seeing her, as I constantly imagine, 
on the point of abandoning me. But to leave 
her—you ask of me more than I am capable 
of doing.” 

Later, when Damier told him of Mme. 
Vicaud’s knowledge of the situation, M. 
Daunay heaved another, not regretful, sigh. 

“It is as well. I will say to her what I 
have said to you. She will be generous; she 
will understand.” 

Damier felt oddly, when he parted with 
him, that he might trust M. Daunay, but 
that he trusted Claire less than ever. 


(To be continued.) 


“T SHALL NOT GO AS OTHERS DO.” 
BY RENNELL RODD. 


SHALL not go as others do 
To seek the quiet spot 

In which they laid the last of you; 
There, all I loved is not! 

It would not help me, who have known 
That all that life could die, 

To read the record on the stone 
Recording where you lie. 


I do not seek you in the grave 
Hard by the ivied tower; 

But when the sun is on the wave, 
The dewdrop on the flower, 

When morning sings and swallows dart 
Across the blue above, 

I feel your spirit stir the heart 


In which I buried love. 








OOD mornin’ ter ye, Miss 
Frost. I come up ter school 
this mornin’ ’count 0’ Mame’s 
comin’ home an’ tellin’ me 
that Dennon woman wuz up 
here yistarday, tellin’ lies 

about Mame. My land! the likes uv her to 

be talkin’! I s’pose she let yer be callin’ her 

Dennon an’ she never sayin’ wan worrud! 

Well, her name ain’t Dennon at all! She’s 

married ag’in. I don’t know his name, an’ 

why should I want ter know? I have fri’nds 
uv my own without cultivatin’ the likes uv 
thim! But wan thing I do know, he ain’t no 
good annyhow. What do ye think he does? 
He ’s a lather! Yis, a lather! I s’pose ye 
think that ’s a stiddy job, lathin’, an’ him 
waitin’ around till they be puttin’ up a new 
house till he kin git the job to putt the laths 
in! Hm! McDermott has worruked in the 
rubber-factory fer sivinteen years an’ we ’ve 
lived in wan house in Royalstone Avener fer 
sivinteen years, an’ that ’s my idea uv a 
stiddy man an’ a stiddy job. You kin take 
yer ch’ice! Oh, thim Dennons, they ain’t no 
good annyhow—now, mind, I niver spoke wan 
worrud ter thim in my life, but I hears this 
from me neighbors. I’d like ter have yer git 
on ter the rovin’ disposition uv Mrs. Dennon 

(only her name ain’t Dennon). This is what 

I hears from the Murphys, that bes livin’ 

next door but wan ter thim. In the first 

place, she wuz borned in Roxbury; thin she 
gits married an’ moves to Dorchester; thin 
the old man gits a job in the State uv Con- 
necticutt, an’ they moves there; thin the old 
man dies, Dennon that wuz,—an’ he had need 
of p’ace an’ quiet afther livin’ wid that 
woman, the Lord knows, —an’ thin she moves 
to New York State an’ she marries this man, 
whativer his name is, —I don’t know an’ don’t 
want ter know,—an’ she moves down in 

Royalstone Avener, makin’ trouble ’tween 

me an’ my neighbors, where I ’ve lived in 

pace an’ quiet fer sivinteen years. Why, 

Miss Frost, I wuz borned in Jamaica Plain, 

an’ McDermott wuz borned in Forest Hills, 
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an’ we ain’t nayther wan uv us iver been out 
uv Boston in all our lives, an’ that ’s the 
kind we air! You kin take yer ch’ice. 

I do be sorry, though, fer thim Dennon 
kids. I do so! Do you know what they call 
thim down Royalstone Avener? “Bread-in- 
the-fist Dennons”! I s’pose ye don’t know 
what that means, an’ why should ye? Well, 
I ’ll tell ye: they niver eats a meal’s vittles 
Christian-like in the house, to my knowledge. 
Well, now, I don’t know as I oughter be 
sayin’ that, fer I don’t know about their 
breakfasts, but I kin swear ter their dinners 
an’ suppers. The childer comes home from 
school, an’ she bes off in town with her man, 
him not havin’ anny business half the time, 
an’ the childer comes home, an’ they ain’t no 
table set fer thim, an’ they goes ter the 
closet an’ gits a hunk uv bread in their fist, 
an’ goes walkin’ up an’ down Royalstone 
Avener. “Bread-in-the-fist Dennons” is 
what the neighbors all calls thim. 

My hivins! My childer never could be 
fetched up like that; they ’re too delicate 
to their stummicks—they take that from 
McDermott. Now, I can ate annything! 
Now, there ’s Mame. Come up here, Mame. 
What wuz the matther with the aig I give 
yer this mornin’? “Too saft”—will ye mind 
that, now! It was too saft, an’ she could n’t 
tech it. That ’s Mame all over; she can’t 
tech an aig onless it’s biled jes so: ef it ’s 
too saft she ain’t no use fer it, an’ ef it’s 
too hard she ain’t no use fer it. An’ this 
mornin’, whin she could n’t tech her aig, I 
seen a Dago man goin’ through Royalstone 
Avener, sellin’ bannanys, an’ I sez to the 
childer, “Ef I buy yer a dozen bannanys, 
will ye ate thim?” They sez they would. 
What wuz the matther with yours, Mame? 
Now, git on to that; it wuz too grane, an’ 
she could n’t tech it! That ’s the kind I 
have. My land! I come nigh forgettin’ 
Georgie. I fetched him up with me this 
mornin’. He ’s stayin’ ter home now, ’count 
of his havin’ the measles, but I guess your 
kids won’t ketch thim the little time he ’s 
















DRAWN BY FREDERIC DORR STEELE. 


“*l COME UP TER SCHOOL THIS MORNIN’ ’COUNT 0’ MAME’S COMIN’ HOME.’” 


here. He heared me tellin’ McDermott I 
wuz comin’ up ter see yer ’count uv that 
Dennon woman (only her name ain’t Dennon, 
ye mind)—well, he heared me sayin’ I wuz 
comin’ up, an’ sez he, “Oh, let me go,” sez 
he; “T jes love Miss Frost.” Now,. that ’s 
like all my childer; they all git saft on you, 
an’ I sez ter McDermott this mornin’, “The 
VoL. LXIII.—73. 


Lord knows why!” Georgie ’s awful cunnin’, 
I don’t care ef I do say it. Mame, you take 
Georgie up ter the windy an’ show him the 


choo-choo cyars. Georgie, gowan over to 
Mame. Miss Frost, I could n’t have him 
gittin’ cornceit inter his head fer money, 
but I jes want ter tell ye what he sez ter me 
yistarday. He sez, “Ma, kin I tell ye a num- 
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ber story like what we tells in Mickdonald’s 
room?” So he out with three pieces uv paper 
in wan hand an’ two pieces uv paper in the 
other hand, an’ he sez, sez he, “ Yistarday 
mornin’ my rooster laid three aigs, an’ this 
mornin’ my rooster laid two aigs, so now I 
have five chickens.” I thought McDermott 
would die a-laughin’. Don’t yer think my 
childer is smart? I don’t care ef I do say 
it, I think they ’re awful smart. Now, there’s 
Mame, thim little pieces ye teaches her. 
What ’s that wan about the Injin kid, settin’ 
in the tent door? “Higher-wather”! That’s 
the feller! Oh, she sez that with airs jes 
like yerself. McDermott sez he ’s afraid 
she ’ll jine a show, but I tell him I guess 
she ’1l outgrow it. 

Ye niver had my Timmy, did ye? Well, 
ye ll niver have him now, fer he ’s dead, 
the pore little thing! He’d’a’ been tin years 
old on the tinth day uv May ef he had n’t 
have died on the third. He wuz a saint 
out uv hivin, Tim wuz. He only had wan 
fault, an’ that wuz that he ’d always be 
hookin’ from school. He wuz to the sisters’ 


school. Do ye know, I’m goin’ to putt the 
rest uv my childer right through the public 
schools; I think they learn more, fer there ’s 


a man ter look afther their hookin’s. Now, in 
the sisters’ school, Sister Veronica could n’t 
be out yankin’ thim in, an’ Father Maginnis 
could n’t be yankin’ thim in, an’ so Tim ’d al- 
ways be hookin’. Pore littleTimmy! McDer- 
mott sez ter me wan Sunday, sez he, “I ’ll 
break Tim uv hookin’,” he sez, an’ then he 
sez, “ Timmy,” sez he, “ef ye ’ll go ter school 
reg’lar ivery day fer a week,” sez he, “I ’Il 
give ye five cents when it comes on Sunday.” 
Now, that ’s like McDermott; he ’d give 
thim annything. Well, Tim he wint ivery 
day an’ niver missed wan, an’ when it come 
on Sunday, McDermott give him his five 
cents, like he said he would; an’ he run up 
in Franklin Park, an’ he buyed five cents’ 
worth uv pink ice-crame, an’ thin he downed 
it an’ started runnin’ fer home, an’ when 
he got inside the kitchen door he fell down 
in a fit in the middle uv the flure. Oh, it 
wuz terrible ter see him! I sint fer the doc- 
ther, an’ before he got there Timmy wuz gone, 
rest his sowl! But oh, Miss Frost, the docther 
explained it ter me jes elegant—how it wuz 
the pink ice-crame had froze up his pore little 
heart, an’ him a-runnin’ home on top uv it! 

Yis, I have got a new cape, an’ a new hat, 
too. I do feel that fine! It’s McDermott as 
buyed ’em fer me. I tell him he ’ll have me 
in gloves next. 

How ’s Mame doin’ in her lessons? Well, 
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ye can’t push Mame, she’s too delicate. She 
bes sick half the time. Do ye mind the time 
she wuz out two weeks the first uv the win- 
ter? She had the ammony. She only had it 
in wan lung, but she wuz terrible sick. She 
come home from school, an’ she wuz all 
stuffed up in the t’roat. I sint fer Docther 
Ridmond, an’ he come in his big fur coat, an’ 
he give wan look at Mame, an’ sez he, “Oh, 
Mrs. McDermott,” sez he, “she ’ll be worse 
before she’s betther!” “Well,” sez I, “thim 
be encouragin’ worruds ter be tellin’ a pa- 
rent,” I sez. Well, he felt uv her fist, an’ he 
thumped her chist, an’ he left her some pills 
an’ some medicine, an’ thin, as he wuz goin’ 
out the door, he tarned around, an’ sez he, 
“Mrs. McDermott,” sez he, “I may as well 
tell ye,” sez he, “that she ’ll prob’ly git black 
in the face to-morrer,” sez he, “but whin she 
gits black,” sez he, “don’t ye be frightened, 
but give her tin drops of whisky in half uv 
a tumbler uv wather ”; an’ with that he wint 
out. Well, afther he ’d gone I wuz sittin’ 
there alone with Mame. McDermott wuz 
down in Doyle’s liquor-saloon—now, he don’t 
tech a drop; he wuz down there with the 
boys. Well, I sez ter myself, ef tin drops uv 
whisky will do her good afther she gits black 
in the face, why won’t they do her more good 
before she gits black? Thin I thrun me 
shawl over me head an’ I rin down to Doyle’s. 
McDermott wuz talkin’ ter the bartinder, — 
a special fri’nd uv his,—an’ I wint up, an’ sez 
I, “Buy me a gill uv the best whisky.” Sez 
he, “What fer?” Sez I, “It ’s fer Mame; 
she has the ammony, an’ Docther Ridmond 
has ordered it.” So he buyed the whisky, — 
thirty-five er thirty-sivin er thirty-nine cents 
he paid fer it—he ’ll do annything fer the 
childer,—an’ I tuk it home, an’I give Mame 
a half a glass full, an’ I did n’t putt no wather 
with it, nayther. An’ it ’s the truth, Miss 
Frost, she niver got black in the face, an’ the 
next day the docther came, an’ he sez, “ Why,” 
sez he, “she ain’t black in the face!” “No,” 
sez I, “she is not,” sez I. “Docther Rid- 
mond,” sez I, “no child uv mine will git black 
in the face fer the want uv tin drops uv 
whisky ”; an’ he laughed to beat the band. 

My sowl! It’s ha’-past ‘leven, an’ I must 
be gittin’ along home. We have dinner ter 
our house—we set down Christian-like, an’ 
that ’s more than I can say uv some uv my 
neighbors, though I ain’t mentionin’ no names 
—not that I could ef I wanted ter, fer I don’t 
know their names. Mame! you come right 
home from school an’ not go fightin’ with 
thim that be n’t yer equils! Come on, Geor- 
gie. Good mornin’, Miss Frost. 
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WHITE CITY AND CAPITAL CITY. 


BY DANIEL H. BURNHAM, 
Of the Commission for the Improvement of Washington. 


HERE develops in the life of every 
American youth a state of restless 
desire, a dissatisfaction incited by 

: the prospect of superior oppor- 
tunities, a potent longing for pleasanter 
things. In this frame of mind, this eager 
desire and expectancy, the American, alert 
for the pleasanter and better, comes upon a 
new thing that, in its capacities to make him 
happy, transcends anything he has used or 
known. No ancient traditions bind him to 
the outworn. The new has come, and he will 
possess it. So works out the ambition of the 
New World’s pioneer ancestry in the children 
of the new day. It is to a significant phase 
of our development in the arts, one happy 
sequel of the forceful ambition of mother 
and father working out in daughter and son, 
to which I beg to call attention. In the 
American there is developing, as it were, a 
new instinct. 

Never in any country was there, up to 
1893, so large a yearly expenditure of 
money for public improvements as was lav- 
ished in this. Nevertheless, throughout the 
land dissatisfaction was general over the re- 
sults. Something indefinable was the mat- 
ter, but the cause still lay unrevealed. Up 
to 1893 the American citizen, as a rule, 
had given little thought to the way that 
things generally looked about him. Not far 
had he then advanced in the development of 
a civic sense of the beautiful in the quality, 
quantity, and relation of the lands and 
buildings he works and plays in. He knew 
what building he liked and what he disliked. 
He had seen much public money spent, yet 
many things did not seem right. Things 
did not fit. Within him was an instinct 
groping outward. He wanted an example to 
give it form, breadth, and a base for grand 


initiative. He wanted a vision, a picture 
materializing his yearnings. 

The World’s Fair came, and disclosed 
what all were unconsciously waiting to re- 
ceive, a lesson in landscape architecture. 
What the matter was with our public im- 
provements the Columbian Exposition made 
forever plain. Here, studied on the spot by 
millions, and by millions more through the 
activities of the Bureau of Publicity and 
Promotion, a great truth, set forth by great 
artists, was taught to all our people. This 
truth is the supreme one of the need of de- 
sign and plan for whole cities. Now every 
one saw plainly that, though a pond be beau- 
tiful, a grassy lawn or bank beautiful, a 
building beautiful, all of these elements 
wrought into a harmonious design attain 
another and greater beauty, and that the 
beauty of the whole is superior to that of 
each of the several parts of the composition 
exploited separately. Thereupon this people, 
where education is universal, thought and 
reasoned. They found that, in some places, 
their money had been spent honestly and with 
artistic skill so far as individual objects were 
concerned; but their vital discovery was the 
fact that they had built great public works 
in piecemeal, unrelated, and without the 
unity of a comprehensive general plan. Thus 
awakened to the missing factor in public 
art, people took up the study of the wider 
side of public works; and serious efforts were 
made in San Francisco, Chicago, Cleveland, 
and New York to obtain and officially adopt 
a plan for all future public imptovements, 
and to eliminate the objectionable from 
works already in place. From these centers 
the spirit of agitation and reform has spread, 
and hopeful evidences of popular under- 
standing of the value of great general plans 
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—of the basic principle of landscape art— 
multiply throughout the land; while, guiding 
and invigorating the public purpose, are the 
civic or municipal associations, and the pe- 
riodical and other literature devoted to the 
great question of how man shall live with 
his fellow-man in harmony, as befits the intel- 
lectual level to which he has attained in this 
country. 

It would seem, therefore, that the World’s 
Fair was first of all a result of dumb desire 
already strong in all American hearts, and, 
second, that it became not only the embodi- 
ment of what people vaguely felt, but that 
it also taught that public money put into 
public buildings and grounds is used rightly, 
and so economically, only when every part 
of the system of public works is related to 
every other part, and each and all parts are 
constructed after a general plan. 

A friend of Ruskin once pointed to an 
ugly ink-blot while discussing the artistic 
value of details, and said that nothing could 
be done with that. Ruskin soon after sent 
him a beautiful handkerchief, the border of 
which was composed of the blot laid out in 
series. Out of a blot, formless and solitary, 
a good general plan created beauty. Ameri- 
cans, now having found the function of plan, 
an element as vital in successful art as in a 
campaign military or industrial, are taking 
up the problem of public improvements with 
an intelligence and prescience never yet 
applied upon such national questions. As a 
people we are beginning to see that in no 
architectural or landscape composition do 
many parts of themselves make a whole, 
unless by plan and design they are primarily 
laid out to have the reciprocal relations of a 
whole. A perception of this principle, ani- 
mating the continued use of vast outlay in 
public works, will bear fruit that will sig- 
nalize this century. For the people have 
seen and known, and it is the logic of their 
training that what they know and want, that 
they will have. It is much when the many 
faintly catch the vision of the few: the use- 
ful flowers only in the atmosphere of the 
beautiful. 

Out of the World’s Fair came popular 
understanding and feeling of the intent and 
scope of landscape architecture. Out of 
these has come a national purpose to ex- 
press the fullness of this art in a no less 
representative place than the city of Wash- 
ington. Here, in the nation’s capital, the 
American people have declared shall be 
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the theater for an exhibition of what plan, 
single and comprehensive, can do to develop 
and correlate the diversified parts of the 
urban and rural landscape of an already 
beautiful city. In this city, itself the issue 
of a perfect topographical arrangement de- 
signed under President Washington, the 
people ask for a demonstration of the sense 
and soul of landscape art, so magnificent 
that the capitals of Europe shall confess it; 
so simple that the rawest county-seat in 
the newest State, having seen the vision of 
the World’s Fair, shall grasp and apply. The 
general plan is the thing. No longer shall a 
representative of the people, knowing some 
things well, but among them not art, go 
forth and out of hand ordain that “about 
there” shall arise a monumental edifice, 
“about there” for generations stand a great 
something repudiating the past, affront- 
ing the present, and forever blockading the 
future. 

We go forward. What the people desire, 
their great representatives feel. The United 
States Senate has authorized its committee 
to obtain a plan for the improvement of the 
District of Columbia. When the people cry 
in this Western republic, “Let the consuls 
look to it that the republic take no harm,” 
they bid their wise men not alone to safe- 
guard them from foreign invasion or inter- 
nal corruption, but to remove and forever 
keep from view the ugly, the unsightly, and 
even the commonplace. 

It is the signs of the time that the people 
will no more continue to endure gross viola- 
tions of landscape art than they will the 
disgusting and disorderly in domestic and 
municipal environment. Sentiment is gath- 
ering to the form of an edict that the offen- 
sive shall not be forced upon the multitude, 
and that when the chief expenditure is of 
brains, and not money, they shall no longer 
be denied the right to live among beautiful 
things. And I say again that it is not somuch 
money that is wanted to shape municipal im- 
provements in response to the growing taste 
of the American people as it is a general, a 
well-thought-out plan—a plan that reaches 
out not merely through the life of one throw 
of the political dice, but beyond men and 
seasons and policies, for a century. What 
is logical is also beautiful. The monuments 
of Pericles, reared in the zenith of Attic 
supremacy, are logical. The pilgrims of 
twenty-four centuries say that they are also 
beautiful. 
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THE IMPROVEMENT OF WASHINGTON CITY. 
FIRST PAPER. 


BY CHARLES MOORE, 


Author of “The Northwest under Three Flags,” Clerk of the Senate Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 


Ww President Washington was 
charged by Congress with the duty 
of superintending the creation of a capital 
city on the banks of the Potomac, he sent 
Major Andrew Ellicott to mark the metes 
and bounds of the federal territory, and im- 
mediately afterward commissioned Major 
Peter Charles L’Enfant to make drawings 
“of the particular grounds most likely to 
be approved for the site of the federal town 
and buildings.” During the Revolution 
Count d’Estaing had commended L’Enfant 
to Washington, and the latter had formed 
a good opinion of the young French en- 
gineer’s abilities. When peace had been 


conquered, L’Enfant settled in New York 
city, where he was enjoying a lucrative 
practice when Washington summoned him. 





Such was his confidence in the President 
that he immediately gave up his private work, 
and threw himself heart and soul into the 
task that, while it won for his name endur- 
ing fame, brought to him personally nothing 
but disgrace, neglect, and poverty prolonged 
through more than a quarter of a century. 
Arriving in Georgetown in the March of 
1791, L’Enfant was soon joined by Washing- 
ton, and the two tramped over hills and 
through forests to discover the most advan- 
tageous sites for the Congress house and 
the President’s palace. These two points 
having been located, L’Enfant began his 
congenial task of laying out a city, report- 
ing by mail twice a week to Thomas Jeffer- 
son, then Secretary of State. Calling on 
Jefferson for maps, he received large and 
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accurate ones of Strasburg, Amsterdam, 
Paris, Milan, Turin, Frankfort, and other 
cities visited by the Secretary during his 
travels in Europe. On the margins of these 
maps were copious notes made by that ob- 
servant traveler; but Jefferson proffered no 
advice beyond a few general observations, 
such as exhortations to adhere to classical 
models and those modern examples of archi- 
tecture which had been approved by persons 
of taste. 

A lieutenant in the French provincial ser- 
vice when he came to America at the age of 
twenty-two, L’Enfant must have been famil- 
iar with landscape-architecture as practised 
by the great Lendétre, whose work, not only 
in France, but also in England and in Rome, 
is still unsurpassed. Washington was not 
unacquainted with the stately art of land- 
scape-gardening as exemplified in the capital 
of his native State and the great plantations 
laid out according to plans brought oversea; 
and Jefferson’s taste had been developed by 
actual study of some of the world’s greatest 
examples of civic art. Two plans were drawn 
by L’Enfant, only to be rejected by his prin- 
cipals; but the third was accepted and 
adopted. In this accepted plan undoubtedly 
Washington and Jefferson each had some 
part, and for it Ellicott made valuable sug- 
gestions; but the origin and development of 
the general scheme belong alone to L’Enfant. 

The commissioners who had the general 
oversight of all matters pertaining to the 
District of Columbia had decided on a sys- 
tem of streets running from north to south 
and from east to west. Upon this rectilinear 
arrangement L’Enfant imposed those diago- 
nal avenues, radiating from the Capitol and 
the White House, which give to Washington 
its distinguishing feature. He also made dis- 
position of the public buildingssoas to secure 
to each its appropriate landscape setting; 
and he was most particular to preserve the 
axial treatment which is the cardinal prin- 
ciple of Lendétre’s work. In a word, he 
planned the capital city as a work of art, in 
which each feature should have a distinct 
relation to every other feature; and thus he 
gave to the scheme that feeling of unity 
which to-day excites the interest and ad- 
miration of the visitor in Paris. 

In L’Enfant’s plan the one great park of 
the city was to be the space connecting the 
Congress garden with the President’s park 
south of the White House. Here a grand 
avenue four hundred feet broad and about 
a mile in length, bordered by gardens flanked 
with buildings, was to dignify the approach 
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to the halls of legislation; and where the axis 
of the White House intersected the axis 
of the Capitol was to be placed the eques- 
trian statue of Washington voted by the 
Continental Congress in 1783. The twenty- 
five springs within the limits of the city were 
to furnish an abundant water-supply for 
fountains and cascades, and Tiber Creek 
was to be utilized as a canal to accommodate 
commerce, save where the waters should 
flow through the public gardens. In this 
manner he proposed to overcome the arid 
conditions which prevail during the long 
Washington summers, or at least to miti- 
gate them. The canal was built; in its day 
it served its full commercial purpose, and 
even now the small portion remaining un- 
covered is in use. The cascades were never 
realized; and the most urgent need of the 
capital city to-day is fountains as numerous 
and as copious as those which give life and 
beauty to Rome. 

L’Enfant became so absorbed in his plan 
that he conceived an exaggerated idea of 
his own importance. Fearing lest speculators 
would select the choicest sites, he perversely 
withheld his map from the commissioners, 
who needed it to satisfy purchasers at the 
sale of lots which was to supply the funds 
for the construction of the public buildings. 
Washington, who had received L’Enfant 
“not only as a scientific man, but one who 
added considerable taste to professional 
knowledge,” and who regarded him as, by 
all odds, the person best qualified for the 
work in hand, intimated to the commissioners 
that the feelings of men of genius “are al- 
ways alive,” and that it is policy to humor 
them, or to put on the appearance of doing so. 

Unfortunately, however, it was found im- 
possible to employ Major L’Enfant “about 
the federal city in that degree of subordina- 
tion which was lawful and proper,” and so 
Jefferson dismissed him after he had been 
employed only a single year. The President 
urged that his compensation be ample— 
twenty-five hundred or three thousand dol- 
lars: but L’Enfant placed the value of his 
services at fifty thousand dollars, and re- 
fused to accept a less sum, nor would he 
accept an appointment as professor of en- 
gineering at West Point; and until the day 
of his death, in 1825, the tall, erect figure of 
the courtly Frenchman trod the corridors of 
the Capitol as he vainly pleaded with Con- 
gress for the reward he believed to be his due. 

Washington and Jefferson not only adopted 
L’Enfant’s plan, but so long as they were in 
power they protected it from perversions, 
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just as they also guarded Thornton’s plans 
for the Capitol from threatened changes by 
builders claiming to be architects; and by 
the time these two worthies had passed from 
the scene the main features of the original 
scheme were fixed beyond possibility of loss, 
although not beyond neglect and temporary 
perversion. Lack of money in the federal 
treasury at first prevented a full realization 
of those elements which made for beauty, 
and in later years there was a marked decline 
in public taste. 

The Civil War found and left Washington 
a straggling Southern town, ill built, un- 
paved, with cattle and swine roaming the 
streets at will. During the war the poor and 
homeless negroes, who naturally drifted to 
the capital, squatted upon its vacant lands 
and built a cordon of huts on the range of 
hills that commands the city on the north. 

Then came the Shepherd régime, during 
which Washington was improved with a 
ruthless hand. Grades were changed, 
streets cut down and hastily paved with 
wood; Congress was outwitted and defied; 
judges were lured on excursions from 
the city in order to prevent them from re- 
straining the demolition of unsightly struc- 
tures; money was poured out like a Potomac 
flood; taxes were doubled, and an enormous 
debt was piled up: but, after all has been 
said, the fact remains that the result was 
amply worth the cost. 

Meantime two great works had been ac- 
complished. The Capitol extension, planned 
by Walter, had been finished during the 
war by the completion of the superbly pro- 
portioned dome; and in 1884 the half-built 
Washington monument, which had been an 
eyesore for a generation, was carried to its 
present splendid height. Unfortunately, 
however, the engineers, despairing of build- 
ing a firm foundation at the intersection of 
the two axes as planned by L’Enfant, placed 
the monument off center as regards both 
the Capitol and the White House. Moreover, 
the space where was to have been the grand 
avenue connecting those two monumental 
buildings had become a common pasture, 
watered by a canal lined with wood-yards; 
and, as if with the purpose of destroying 
forever L’Enfant’s conception, in 1870 the 
citizens invited, and Congress sanctioned, the 
location of a railroad across the Mall. 

It is true that the parks and circles which 
L’Enfant had reserved for improvement by 
the States came to be adorned with statues 
of heroes of the Rebellion, until to-day Wash- 
ington can boast of more bronze horsemen 
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than any other city on the globe possesses; 
that, year by year, the small parks have been 
improved, the streets have been well paved, 
and many excellent residences have been 
built; and that large park areas have been 
either purchased or reclaimed from malarial 
marshes. The one thing lacking in the de- 
velopment of the capital has been that unity 
for which L’Enfant strove. 

Such was the situation when, at the special 
session of the Senate, last March, Senator 
McMillan of Michigan, for some years the 
chairman of the Senate Committee on the 
District of Columbia, secured the adoption of 
a resolution directing that committee to 
report a plan for the development of the 
entire park system of the District, and au- 
thorizing the employment of experts to 
prepare such a plan. A conference with 
the Institute of American Architects re- 
sulted in the selection of a commission com- 
posed of Daniel H. Burnham of Chicago, 
Charles F. McKim and Augustus St. Gau- 
dens of New York, and Frederick Law Olm- 
sted, Jr., of Brookline, Massachusetts. It 
so happened that these men had worked 
together to produce the results achieved at 
the Chicago Exposition, and thus they were 
able to bring to their new task a familiarity 
with like problems, and, what was more im- 
portant, the ability to work together in entire 
accord. 

No sooner was the membership of the com- 
mission announced than requests for aid and 
advice came from a number of the officers 
of the government who had duties to per- 
form in relation to parks and buildings in 
the District of Columbia; and at the very 
outset was established a feeling of confidence 
and codperation that promises well for the 
success of the undertaking. 

When the commission began to study the 
problem presented to them, they were satis- 
fied that their first duty was to return to the 
original plan of L’Enfant, which had found 
favor with Washington and Jefferson. In 
order to treat the Mall as a unit, the removal 
of the railroad-tracks and the station was 
absolutely essential. Happily, the appeal of 
the commission found sympathetic response 
on the part of President Cassatt of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. Most fortunately, also, 
the common ownership of the two railroad 


__-lines entering Washington makes possible 


the creation of a monumental union station, 
a consummation long hoped for in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Thus the commission has 
been able to secure terms on which the re- 
moval of the tracks from the Mall may be 
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brought about by the favorable action of 
Congress. 

The plans now before Congress contem- 
plate not only the improvement of the Mall 
and the monument grounds, but also drive- 
ways, boulevards, and park connections, the 
reclaiming for park purposes of the Ana- 
costia Flats, the acquisition of additional 
park areas in those portions of the District 
now ill provided with breathing-spaces, and 
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where the streets cross the Mall great 
bands of light lie across the stretches of 
tree-shadow; carriages and riders pass and 
repass on the roadway half covered by the 
grateful shade, while pedestrians linger 
under the wide-spreading trees. Thus, by a 
simple device of planting, the monument is 
brought into the vista of the Capitol. 

Or suppose that the observer stands at the 
monument, with his gaze still directed to the 


VIEW OF THE TERRACES AND THE MONUMENT FROM THE GARDEN. 


the development of areas already possessed 
and awaiting improvement. 

When one recalls the setting of many 
foreign capitals and their flat topography, 
one realizes that with so superb a beginning, 
and with the majestic monument in a vista 
closed by the Potomac and the Virginia hills, 
the possibilities for beautiful treatment of 
Washington are unequaled. The new plans 
open the way to realize these possibilities. 

Let one imagine himself standing on the 
western terrace of the Capitol on a summer 
afternoon. At the foot of the extended 
grounds great fountains toss clouds of re- 
freshing spray into the heated atmosphere. 
From the foot of the Capitol hill to and up 
the monument slope, a mile and a half dis- 
tant, two lines of stately elms march majes- 
tically in column of fours, one column on 
each side of a carpet of greensward three 
hundred feet wide. Buildings of white 
marble gleam behind the rows of elms; 


setting sun. The space about him, as exten- 
sive as the piazza facing St. Peter’s, is 
flanked by elms beneath which children play. 
At his feet broad stairs lead down to a 
formal garden inclosed by wooded terraces; 
and from this garden the broad opening 
leads to a long canal, tree-bordered, as at 
Versailles. Nearly a mile away, where the 
axis meets the Potomac, is a great rond-point 
surmounted by a Doric portico commemorat- 
ing the one man in our national history who 
is worthy to stand with Washington— Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 

From this point of divergence a memorial 
bridge leads straight across the broad Poto- 
mac to the terraced slopes of Arlington, 
surmounted by the temple-like mansion, 
which, once the home of Robert E. Lee, 
now stands sentinel among the thousands of 
graves of Union soldiers. From the same 
point of departure one road leads up the 
river to the valley of Rock River, and thence 
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VIEW OF THE MONUMENT AND GARDEN FROM THE SOUTH TERRACE, LOOKING TOWARD THE WHITE HOUSE. 


to the great park which takes its name from 
that stream; while a second drive extends 
down the Potomac to the park formed by 
the engineers in reclaiming those malarial 
flats whose miasmal emanations, in Garfield’s 
case, are believed to have completed the work 
of Guiteau’s bullet. 

From the portico at the rear of the White 
House the eye looks off over, first, the cir- 
cular parade-ground, and thence over the 
garden at the foot of the monument, which 
is treated as an adjunct to the towering 
needle, thus establishing the reciprocity 
between the two structures that now is 
missed by reason of the construction of the 
monument off the axis. The space still far- 
ther to the south, between the garden and 
the Potomac, ‘is arranged with basins for 
swimming and boating, with gymnasiums 
and ball-fields, with a stadium for games and 
displays of fireworks, and with all those 
means of athletic recreation which now are a 
necessity in civic life. The White House vista 
may be completed, perhaps, by a colossal fig- 
ure, emblematic of the republic, standing se- 
renely on the shore of the broad river, or even 
rising from the smooth surface of the water. 

Fronting on the White Lots, as the pa- 
rade-ground is called, public or semi-public 


buildings may well be placed—on the east 
perhaps an armory, to be occupied by the 
battalion of District militia, and to be used 
for inaugural balls or other large gatherings; 
on the west, continuing the line of the Cor- 
coran Art Gallery, the administration build- 
ing of the contemplated National University. 
So, too, the spaces fronting on Lafayette 
Square may come to be occupied by buildings 
for the Departments of State and of Justice, 
and by such other monumental structures 
as the growing needs of the republic may 
demand. Possibly, too, it will be found ad- 
vantageous to build for the President an 
office building, and thus relieve the present 
overcrowded condition of the White House. 

The historic Pennsylvania Avenue, also, 
will have its south side lined with such 
structures as a municipal building for the 
District of Columbia, a modern market in 
which the space is ample to accommodate 
the traffic now done on the public streets, and 
a hall of records for storing in safety govern- 
ment archives. And the Capitol grounds, 
too, should be faced only by public buildings, 
of which the number already projected is 
sufficient to complete the square indicated 
by the Capitol and the Library of Congress. 

The return to the original type of treat- 
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ment for the development of the Mall was 
not determined without most careful con- 
sideration. During the summer of 1901 the 
commission studied the great parks of Eu- 
rope: in the Borghese Gardens, on the broad 
terraces of the Villa d’Este, amid the still 
splendid ruins of Hadrian’s Villa, on the 
Grand Canal at Venice, on the magnificent 
Maria Theresia Platz at Vienna, on the swift 
Danube curbed between miles of stone quays 
at Budapest, in the Gardens of the Luxem- 
bourg, and amid the splashing fountains of 
Vaux-le-Vicompte they threshed out many 
aperplexing problem. Bushy Park and Wind- 
sor Great Park, while they emphasized the 
beauty of long stretches of green, warned the 
commission against disturbing the central 
space by a commonplace roadway; and Hat- 
field House showed conclusively the surpass- 
ing beauty of atapis vert bordered by tall trees. 

Will these plans, developed after much 
study by competent men, be carried out? 
That is for Congress to determine; but there 
is good reason to believe that the work will 
begin at once and be prosecuted continuously. 
The new building for the Department of 
Agriculture is to form a portion of the Mall 
improvement; and the supervising architect 
of the Treasury sought and obtained the aid 
of the commission in preparing the program, 
in selecting the architects for the competi- 
tion, and in making the award. The removal 
of the railroad-tracks from the Mall will 
necessitate the improvement of the space 
vacated, together with the adjoining areas. 

The Secretary of War has made the ap- 
proval of plans for two new bridges across 
the Potomac contingent on the approval of 
the commission; and various other projects 
that have been delayed for the want of 
agreement as to the sites to be occupied 
now will have that obstacle removed. More- 
over, there has been manifested throughout 
the country a conviction that the day has 
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come to develop Washington according to 
a well-considered plan, rather than continue 
the haphazard building that has gone on 
since the L’Enfant plan was lost sight of. 

The large degree of interest and codpera- 
tion the commission have met with since the 
beginning of their work is decidedly encour- 
aging; and if only the people of the United 
States will support their representatives in 
Congress in making the necessary appro- 
priations, the improvement of the national 
capital along the lines laid down by Wash- 
ington and Jefferson will be accomplished 
speedily. 

It is not essential to the success of the 
plans that large appropriations be made im- 
mediately. Considerable amounts of money 
are appropriated annually for carrying on 
the development of the District of Columbia 
in order to meet the needs of the increasing 
population, and from year to year new build- 
ings are being erected by the government. 
The public offices are now scattered about 
the city, many of them being located in pri- 
vate buildings, the rentals of which are out 
of all proportion to the interest paid by the 
government on its loans. 

There is every reason to believe that in 
the near future a number of the bureaus 
will be provided with buildings adequate to 
the demands of the work to be done; and 
the two houses of Congress are considering 
the question of erecting office buildings of 
a monumental character for the use of their 
members individually. What the new plans 
do contemplate mainly is that when appro- 
priations are made from time to time, the 
buildings shall be placed and the parks shall 
be developed according to a definite system; 
and if this principle shall be established, the 
result must follow that the capital of the 
United States, already beautiful for situa- 
tion, will stand as one of the most beautiful 
cities of the world. 
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FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY 


BEATRICE 
(She enters, turning to a servant.) 


TO, no name; I don’t believe she would re- 
member me by the name. Just say a 
lady would like to see her, please. 


(Seats herself on the edge of a chair, surveys 
the room, rises, and begins to look at the pic- 
tures, books, ete. Hears the lidy of the house 


a 
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coming, sits hurriedly, placing her book on the 
floor against the side of the chair, hiding it with 
the flounce of her dress. Arranges her bonnet 
and a smile.) 

(To the lady of the house) 1 did n’t send my 
name up. I thought likely you would n’t 
remember me by the name. You don’t? 

No, I did n’t think you would. 


! Attention is called to the fact that this article is protected by the general copyright of the magazine, 
by which stage and all other rights are reserved. 
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(Looks toward the windows) Lovely weather, 

is n’t it? I think these first warm days are 
so sweet. I think the last time we met was 
at a wedding; I presume you don’t remember 
seeing me, but I re- , 
member seeing you 
very well. Sweet 
wedding, was n’t it? 
Oh, you don’t recol- 
lect it at all? Well, 
I guess you would 
n’t, but I remember 
very well indeed. 


You see, I never 
forget a face, or, I 
should say, faces; 
once seen, a face haunts me for- 
ever—not unpleasantly, of course. 

But people are very different. Now, 

my sister, my third sister, is n’t like 

that at all—not at all; but, then, 
mother was n’t, and she takes after 
mother more than any of the rest of 

us do, and none of mother’s family 

had that way of retaining a face, 
what I call memorizing counte- 
nances. It’s agift, as I tell my sister. 

Of course she misses it more than 

she ’ll allow, and I think it troubles 

her considerably; but she ’s very OX 
brave about it. I tell her she can’t 4.°~ 
have everything; she has one lovely 
little girl—perhaps you ’ve seen her? No? 
Oh, well, I did n’t mean just that, but I 
thought maybe you might have seen her 
at the back of one of the magazines. What 
a splendid thing that Miller’s food is, is n’t it? 
What say? You have n’t used it? Well, 
sister can’t be grateful enough for it; she 
just brought the child up on it. 

So she sent the baby’s picture to Mr. Mil- 
ler, and he’s had it printed out in most of the 
leading magazines; taken quite simply in her 
little nighty, with “My darling after treat- 
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ment” written in sister’s own handwriting 
underneath. 

You see, when you have a case right in the 
family like that, you feel a great bond. Now, 
when I ride in the cars, for instance, and 
there’soneof Miller’s advertisements, I never 
feel I’m alone. I feel there ’s a real friend 
of the family over the door, or just opposite, 
or above my head, wherever it happens to be 
located. It ’s just a feeling you have, it’s 
like no other feeling you ever felt, and you 
feel you never felt anything like it before, 
and that ’s the way you feel; it’s just a 
feeling you have. 

Sister ’s named her little girl after Mr. 
Miller; pretty name, is n’t it? You don’t care 
for it? But you don’t care for the food. Of 
course it ’s just a matter of taste, but I 
think it ’s a real pretty name apart from the 
food. 

What a lovely day it is! I think these 
first warm— You’re too busy to enjoy it, are 
you? Got a dressmaker in the house? No? 
Oh, spring cleaning! Oh, I know what that 
is; you must n’t let me keep you. But I al- 
ways think it ’s such a good thing to have a 
little break, to be called away for a while; you 
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go back fresher to 
work, though I don’t 
suppose you take an 
active part. Still, 
there are always lit- 
tle things to do that 7 } 
no one else can do: 

covering up, putting away, wall-papers to 
select, and one thing and another. You must 
n’t let me keep you. But I always think spring 
is the time to do it; of course it’s where the 
saying comes from, “spring cleaning.” 
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I always go by those old sayings a great 
leal, but people are very different. Now, I 
ave an aunt, —not my own aunt, step-aunt, — 
she would n’t any more go by one of those 
sayings than she 
’d fly; large stout 
woman; nice wo- 
man, though, just 
as nice as she can 
be. Lalways feel 























they want to be like your 
ywn, if you ’re prepared to 
meet them half-way. You 
see, what makes her a lit- 
tle nearer is that her hus- 
band’s—her first husband’s 
—son married my hus- 
band’s half-sister’s cousin’s 

- You don’t care to enter 
into it? Well, it ’s very 
complicated, unless you 
know the family. But he’s 
a sweet young man, quite 
deaf and prematurely bald, 
but so helpful; does n’t 
mind how much you shout 
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around for them. I thought the air these 
first warm days would do me good. I’ve been 
suffering considerably from my chest during 
the winter months. 

It ’s a beautiful thing, very rare in its 
way, and unique. 

What say? You don’t care for books? 
Perhaps you ’re all for music. A great many 
people are. 

Oh, I know just what you ’re going to 
say: you never buy books. Yes, I know, 
some people get along with what they have 
for wedding presents; but you know there are 
new things coming out all the time that are not 
in those old wedding-present sets, although 
they ’re very handsomely bound, I know. 

But I’m not talking of 
buying; I merely ask you 
to glance over the book 
and see how lovely it is. 
(Takes up the book and opens 
it on her knee.) 

There! It’s called “The 
World’s History in Wood 
and Stone.” 

If you ’re for music, of 
course there ’s music con- 
tained in that —diffused all 
through it, I should say. 
Who is it has said that 
architecture is frozen mu- 





at him. We don’t put our- 
selves out, and he would 





n’t want we should; he 
picks up what he can, and 
I must say he’s just as 
contented with his bits of 
conversation — conversa- 
tion-links, I call them—as if he caught the 
whole drift. 

He loves these first warm days. Lovely 
day! Every one ought to be out. 

You were just getting ready to go out, 
were you? Well, you must n’tlet me keep you. 
I "ll tell you what I came for; I came to show 
you a little book—wait a minute, please— 
we are just getting out, and knowing how in- 
terested you are in such things, I wanted you 
to be one of the first to see it. Oh, I know 
just what you are going to say: you ’ve 
seen it. But pardon me, I don’t hardly 


think so. There ’s only a few first copies; 
Harker, Guttons & Sons are the publishers, 
and I told them I ’d be glad to take the book 














sic? Well, I don’t go as far as that my- 
self, but I can see it ’s a beautiful saying. 

Of course the title is somewhat restricted; 
they have to be, as I’ve often remarked. 
Where is the title that tells the whole story? 
You won’t find it. 

So you see, although it is designated on 
the back “The World’s History in Wood and 
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Stone,” the buildings depicted are not con- 
fined to those materials exclusively. 

We all know, at least most of us do, that 
there is a great deal of ironwork, for in- 
stance, introduced into many of the edifices, 
both ancient and modern, in the past and 
present, and will be in the future, no doubt. 

Don’t think for a moment that I wish to 
run down the title. I’m the last 


person to do so. No one can feel 
more than I do that it is one that 
must and will urge the public— 
the knowledge-seeking public— 
to open and reopen and peruse the 2 


interior matter, 
where the gems 
of architecture 
and art will re- 
pay his or her 
every look, I feel sure. 
Don’t say anything, 
just look and see first; 
I’m going to turn over 
the pages and show you 
there ’s something love- 
ly on every one. 
There! There is St. Peter’s. Of course 
you know St. Peter’s? I presume every one 
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is familiar with it; 
situated in Rome, in 
the heart of all that 
is now modern; but 
it holds its own, don’t 
it? 

Right on the next 
page is another fine 
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structure, the Parthenon. Ra- 
ther monotonous, I always think, 
but quite old, I should judge, 
although you never can tell. 
Now, my sister’s new house 
is ever so much like that Par- 
thenon—not the whole struc- 
ture, of course it ’s smaller, 
though, for my part, I don’t 
care for the large scale on 
which they ’ve done that Par- 
thenon. But it ’s the piazzas 
that ’s like it. They have just 
those same pillars. I do love 
a pillar here and there; they break up the 
landscape, don’t they? 

Here we have the gems of all the foreign 
galleries, all the well-known figures, taken 
in their celebrated attitudes. 

There ’s a wonderful statue, —I don’t know 
as you know it, the “ La-o-coon,”— but awful 

intricate. I guess that ’s only 
a fragment, but if that’s a frag- 
ment what must the whole be! 
Ever since I first saw it, I ’ve 
been intending to ask a friend 
of mine if she could make it out. 
She ’s real quick. Why, I tell 
you, she made out that pig-puz- 
zle, “ pigs in clover,” when it first 
came out. So I said to her,“ Can 
you make out that La-o-coon?” 
“Well,” she says, “any one can 
see they ’re firemen, but how 
they got tangled up in the hose 
that way I don’t see.” 

Therearesome more of those pillars. I can’t 
pass a pillar without looking at it; they ’re so 
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handy for trailing things over. Of course I ’nt 
fond of standing plants, and I presume you 
are, and I ain’t going to say anything against 
them; still, they only grow so high, and there 
’s an end to it, but a vine or a trailing thing 
you can follow right around a pillar or over 
the roof of a house, and it ’s always inter- 
estin ° 

On the next page is that Tower of Pisa. 
Of course it ’s elegant, and quite a curi- 
osity, but it seems to me something might 
be done about it. 

Well, you see what a wonderful collection 
it is of all the world’s greatest treasures—all 
the principal buildings, churches, cathedrals, 
palaces, ancient temples, domes, pagodas, 
and mausoleums, to say nothing of all the 
l)est-made statues, taken either in the antique 
bas-relief or standing right out, ten dollars 
with the box. 

| know just what you are going to say: 
you don’t care for a book with so many pic- 
tures. 

Well, now, it’s a great convenience. I ’ll 
tell you why. I expect you often have those 
small evening parties, where it ’s so dull— 
too few for conversation and too many for 
a game. Now, if you can bring out a fully 
illustrated book like this, from a low book- 
case or the top of the piano, and set it 
among two or three people, you ’ve got them 
there for three quarters of an hour at least; 
there’s no getting away. It’s a very handy 
thing for any hostess. 

Don’t want such a large book? Why, it 
ain’t a large book. Now, I ’ve been sur- 
rounded with books on both sides of the 
family for generations, and I would n’t tell 
you if it was n’t so—this ain’t a large book. 

Why, the book I had round last year,—I 
forget the name, —but it was certainly three 
times as large. Oh, it was Dante’s “In- 
ferno,” a new edition I presume he was just 
bringing out. If you wanted a large book, 
that ’s the book you’d want. Maybe you ’ve 
read it? I have n’t. My sister glanced it 
through; she said it was very deep, some- 
thing like “She.” 

Wait a minute, please. So many ladies 
say that in haste, and then they wish after- 
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ward they ’d taken it. Now, I have a feeling 
you want this book; I had it when I got up 
this morning. 

As I say, it ’s ten dollars with the box, 
and I’m so sorry I have n’t got one of the 
boxes with me; but I omitted to bring one 
to-day.“ They are made of plush of every 
color— What! You don’t care for plush? 
Well! You ’re the first lady I ever heard 
say that.- Of course you could have. it made 
in something else, but I think you ’d learn 
to love it, and placed in a window recess on 
a table of its own, where the sun can strike 
the plush cover, it ’s a beautiful ornament in 
any room. 

You ’ve got an engagement? Tiresome 
things, are n’t they? Well, you must n’t let 
me keep you. Now, you could have it on the 
two-dollar instalment plan. What’s two dol- 
lars amonth? You give and you never feel, 
and that ’s what we all like to do. 

You ’re in a hurry? I usually am, but 
somehow I feel like sitting to-day. I guess 
it ’s the warm— Well, I think you are mak- 
ing a mistake, and I don’t feel I can go till 
you decide to take this book. 

You wish your husband was here? Well, 
I wish he was; I ’d love to meet him. Yes, 
indeed, we sell a great many to gentlemen. 
We go into their offices, and they ’re busy, 
and they glance over the book and are glad 
to take it. What say? No, of course two 
dollars a month would n’t feel so much. 

You will? Well, now, that’sright. I knew 
I could bring you around. Yes, indeed, I 
shall go now, and I ’l] put your name right 
down. 

Now, I wonder what color of a box you ’d 
like? I think a pale-blue would light up your 
room nicely; it ’s very good for a dull—for 
a room papered like this. 

And then, there ’s another nice thing: 
you can place the book on one table and the 
box on the other, and no one will know but 
what you ’d got two, and that ’s always 
pleasant. 

I’m delighted to have found you in. Good 
morning; and place it where the sun can 
strike the plush cover. Good morning, good 
morning. 





Men’s “ Lives.”’ 


TIXHERE seems to be opportunity for tact 

amounting to genius in the choosing of the 
right way to present a man’s life in a book. As 
volume after volume of biography appears, con- 
tinually the discussion is renewed as to this right 
way. Obviously the author of any given biography 
may be handicapped, first, by an official or repre- 
sentative relation to the subject; second, by the 
fact that still are living near relatives and close 
associates of the subject. Of late years there 
have been biographical publications that shocked 
the sense of propriety of friends no more than 
of the whole reading world. Then, partly as a 
reaction from these, there have been lives which 
seemed to omit the life, so trimmed and anxious 
was the treatment. 

The ideal life of the newly dead would be that 
which gave all details in just proportion; which 
dwelt chiefly upon the commanding characteristic, 
that which made the man thus written of worth 
writing of at all. But how much of a great man’s 
weakness should be “frankly and honestly ” writ- 
ten down?. This is the question that disturbs the 
literary moralist. The trouble is that a little that 
was wrong, set down in staring black and white, 
immediately leaps into a disturbing and dominat- 
ing prominence. The man was noted because of 
some virtue of character, some virtue of art, some 
virtue of accomplishment in this field or that. 
Like all mortals, at some point he failed morally. 
Shall this, through the morbid conscientiousness 
or the unconscious awkwardness of the narrator, 
be so set forth that in the mind of the reader all 
else is obscured? 

Truly not! The good man’s vices may have an 
encouraging lesson for us all; but in his vices he 
was but ordinary. Let us say that he knew and 
deplored and tried to subdue them. Shall they 
nevertheless be permitted to dazzle, to perturb, 
to mislead the observer, perhaps to serve as ex- 
amples for imitation? We knew, in our younger 
years, a most amiable man, kindly, sympathetic, 
moral, exemplary, affectionate in his family as 
well as in a large circle of friends attracted by 
his gentle and winning carriage—one who might 
well be called, in the honored phrase, a “Christian 
gentleman.” Now, suppose that his biographer, 
imagining that he had earned one by traits more 
strenuous, should have dwelt with undue particu- 
larity upon the fact that, passing from a Northern 
into a Southwestern environment, in days we now 
call historically “early,” he had found it necessary, 
as he thought, to “kill his man” in order to live 
himself. Greatly would a biographer have erred 
had he, by setting forth an unfortunate but pic- 
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turesque incident with lavish disproportion, fas- 
tened upon this amiable and seldom-shooting man 
the name of man-slayer. 

All men can sin; but the subject of a biography, 
who, though in some degree a sinner, neverthe- 
less did fine, noble, beautiful, and useful things, 
arousing in mankind an insatiable curiosity as 
to his personality—shall his little or big shames 
be mercilessly uncovered, now that he is in no 
condition to hide them, as he, poor fellow, in- 
stinctively did in his lifetime? It is consoling to 
know that great lives have little moments, but 
this is a knowledge which may, at last, be said to 
be universal. Why grossly reiterate? The present 
writer once said to a well-known British poet, 
who was also an inspired preacher of the gospel 
—a man of very exquisite nature: “If you should 
come upon an unknown fact derogatory to the 
character of Shakspere, would you give it to the 
world?” Well do we remember the poet’s loud 
and startling reply: “I’d be domned if I would!” 
Evidently our friend was not thoroughly imbued 
with the spirit of scientific historical research, 
but there was that in his humanity which we have 
never ceased to honor. 

There is a large difference, though, between, 
on one hand, the avoidance of a disproportion- 
ate dwelling upon weaknesses, and, on the other, 
a frightened refusal to portray idiosyncrasies. 
Some biographies of our day have been ludi- 
crous in their omission of well-known peculiarities 
of the persons idealized to the point of idolatry in 
their pages. Certain writers have assumed certain 
famous careers as their personal property, and 
have resisted all attempts to disturb the image 
they have endeavored to create. It is only of late 
years that Washington has been permitted to 
write and talk as: he did write and talk in this 
life; and meantime his fame has suffered no detri- 
ment. Not many years ago we printed in this 
magazine a striking portrait of Daniel Webster 
wearing a high hat, and we published, in this 
connection, a remark made by the great and 
idiosyncratic orator on the occasion of the taking 
of the daguerreotype from which our engraving 
was made—a remark containing an adjective of 
intensity of a somewhat profane nature. It was 
not long before we received from a learned and 
worthy gentleman, who had written much con- 
cerning Webster, a letter indignantly denying 
that Webster either wore a high hat or swore. 
All we could say was that the story came from an 
ear-witness; that the daguerreotype was itself a 
proof that he did wear a high hat, at least once; 
and that, moreover, this very same high hat was 
still preserved as an object of veneration for the 
benefit of all worshipers of Webster. 
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A Point in Psychology. 


A CURRENT discussion—which has its distinctly 
regrettable accompaniments—touches upon the 
question of development of character in the sub- 
ject of a certain prominent biographical work. 
An apparent change in the man whose life was 
recorded seems to have disturbed an old friend, 
and his criticisms appear to apply not merely to 
the “ Life,” but to the man. 

The persons and writings and the biography 
involved we do not wish at this moment to dis- 
cuss in detail. What we wish to do is to insist 
upon a psychological fact which seems not to be 
kept well in mind by all parties in the current 
controversy, namely, the natural reversion to the 
ethics of his people and of his race on the part 
of a growing man, of a man developing intel- 
lectually and spiritually, especially of a man 
facing increased responsibilities toward his own 
immediate circle and the ever-enlarging circle 
of followers and readers,—facing, too, now and 
again, the abyss. To imply that such a rever- 
sion, in the present instance, is tainted with 
anything approaching pharisaism is an implica- 
tion as dull as it is amazing from other points 
of view. 

There is a hunger of the soul for things of 
cood repute that, given a life of average length, 
is apt sooner or later to assert its power in every 
man not born an irreclaimable criminal. There is 
a passion, in strong natures as in weak, for things 
evil; but there is a passion, as well, for things 
clean and virtuous. In that strange and memo- 
rable colloquy of the dawn between Francis Villon 
and the Lord of Brisetout, in Stevenson’s story, 
“A Lodging for the Night,” the sympathetic 
figure is not the well-housed seigneur, but the 
homeless, thieving poet. And yet the man of con- 
vention, warming his knees by his comfortable 
charcoal-pan, said things that hold water. “You 
speak of food and wine,” quoth he, “and I know 
very well that hunger is a difficult trial to endure: 
but you do not speak of other wants; you say 
nothing of honor, of faith toGod and other men, 
of courtesy, of love without reproach. It may be 
that I am not very wise—and yet I think I am— 
but you seem to me like one who has lost his way 
and made a great error in life. You are attending 
to the little wants, and you have totally forgotten 
the great and only real ones, like a man who 
should be doctoring tooth-ache on the Judgment 
Day. For such things as honor and love and faith 
are not only nobler than food and drink, but, in- 
deed, I think we desire them more, and suffer 
more sharply for their absence. I speak to you as 
[ think you will most easily understand me. Are 
you not, while careful to fill your belly, disregard- 
ing another appetite in your heart, which spoils 
the pleasure of your life and keeps you continu- 
ally wretched?” 

The young man who put these words into the 
mouth of the Lord of Brisetout knew one or two 
things about life; and it would be nothing other 
than natural if, more and more, his own life be- 
trayed that knowledge. 
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Heaven knows there is enough to pull us down. 
Let us not be ashamed, we poor sinners, of cher- 
ishing ideals, even in weakness! And defend us 
from the cynic critics who, for reasons that savor 
of qualities one does not wish to name, would 
deface the ideals that speak to us from the many- 
volumed writings of a brave, knightly, and la- 
mented spirit. 


Our Obligations to Dialect. 


It is not unusual to hear the remark, “I never 
read stories with dialect,” and every now and then 
this personal attitude finds expression in the press 
in the shape of a savage ban against this form of 
composition in prose or verse, as though it were 
a sort of literary heresy. The impression is some- 
times given that dialect is an invention of the 
modern magazine. 

There is no disputing about tastes, and it would 
be idle to expect by argument to convert any one 
to the liking of dialect. The dislike for variants 
from what may be called. the normal type of 
English expression is often the sincere conviction 
of a jaded reader that so far as the perusal of 
dialect is concerned the game is not worth the 
candle; sometimes, however, it is merely the mark 
of mental indolence or inertia. As we grow older, 
we are likely either to become more selective in 
our reading, confining ourselves to those writings 
which we have proved to be most agreeable and 
valuable, or to broaden our tastes into a more 
catholic range, finding honey in many flowers. 
But in either experience a well-balanced mind 
does not allow itself to fall into superficial con- 
demnation of classes, and a philosophic temper 
would be inclined to inquire why dialect has played 
so prominent and, on the whole, so acceptable a 
part in English and particularly in American lit- 
erature. 

Doubtless in Spenser’s day his characterization 
of Chaucer as a “well of English undefyled” was 
accurate, but without a glossary his rich and 
rugged narratives are almost unintelligible to 
the reader of to-day; and yet how much they 
lose in the paraphrases of even a modern poet like 
Dryden! It is appalling to think what would be- 
come of Burns in such a process, and the measure 
of the loss is the measure of the value. And yet 
in readableness Chaucer and, in large part, Burns 
stand in much the same relation to us as though 
they were written in Creole or Negro patois. In 
Shakspere, the speech of his low comedians, while 
more readable, is often like a homely steed set 
to the task of carrying the rich by-product of a 
mine. We cannot spare Dogberry, or Launcelot 
Gobbo, or Bottom, or Touchstone, or Trinculo. 

Coming down to Scott and Dickens and Thacke- 
ray and Lover and Lever, —to say nothing of Kip- 
ling, —who would give up the humor, the raciness, 
the tang, so to speak, of their dialect characters 
—the Scotchmen, the Cockneys, the Yorkshire- 
men, the Irishmen, the East-enders? Who would 
be willing to give back to a state of non-exis- 
tence such creations as Andrew Fairservice, Sam 
Weller, Peggotty, Sairey Gamp, Charley Bates, 


* Costigan, Foker, Yellowplush, Pleeceman X., or 
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Mrs. Poyser? If the canon were fixed against dia- 
lect, would not English fiction be robbed of many 
of its choicest personages? And what a havoc 
there would be among American writings! To be 
sure, we should still have the treasures of Haw- 
thorne and Poe—products of a romantic era and 
of unhumorous minds; but every type and class of 
the country would be without its most salient ex- 
ponent. What would become of Hosea Biglow, 
Petroleum V. Nasby, Hans Breitmann, M’liss, 
Tom Sawyer, Jules St. Ange, Uncle Remus, Marse 
Chan, Chimmie Fadden, Mr. Dooley, and many 
another of our “immortals”? In short, could one 
put into practice the anathema against dialect 
with ex post facto effect, the variety and flavor of 
democracy would largely disappear from fiction, 
and the color would almost fade out of it, while 
the gaiety of nations would well-nigh be eclipsed. 
It would not be the abolition of dialect, but the 
extinction of a large measure of literature. To 
object to dialect is to object to the types it repre- 
sents, and to deny them the right to speak in their 
natural voices. 

No; what the critics mean to inveigh against 
is not dialect as such, but the poor or tedious 
variety in which there is neither humor nor sub- 
stance, but rather a finesse of philological ex- 
ploitation, a labyrinth which it would take the 
skill of a Theseus to explore. One naturally tires 
of bad orthography or grammar when its associa- 
tions are merely vulgar, when it exists as an only 
too perfect example of false realism. It is not 
the verbal or literal niceties of dialect that give 
it value, but the content it sets forth appropri- 
ately, the picturesque and engaging figures it adds 
to the ever-expanding realm of humor, its homely 
and humanizing touches of pathos. And not the 
least of its uses is the advantage it gives to the 
satirist of public affairs who is able to dramatize 
his criticism in a Biglow, a Nasby, or a Dooley. 

Again, the dialect literature of a country is a 
not unimportant part of its social history, and 
has a distinct value as folk-lore. In America, 


Artemus Ward at Springfield, Massachusetts. 


‘im entertaining memoranda of Artemus Ward 
in the November CentuRY bring back to me 
his characteristic appearances in New England 
on the occasion of his first and, I think, his only 
Eastern lecture tour after his original lecture in 
Irving Hall, New York. It was in the late sum- 
mer of 1862, and, as I recollect, in Springfield, 
that I heard Mr. Browne. 

I remember the inviting solicitation of the 
handbills that proclaimed his avatar: 
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with its populations of mixed origin, this literature 
has extraordinary richness and variety. So far, 
we believe, our Scandinavian and Italian elements 
have had no adequate representation in our dia- 
lect, but our readers will be reminded of its range 
in some other directions by certain contributions 
(past, present, and to come) to THE CENTURY’s 
“Year of American Humor,” in which, side by 
side with numerous articles entirely free from 
dialect, will be found close and racy studies not 
only of the Negro and the Irishman,—the two 
chief resources of American humor,— but also of 
the Kentucky mountaineer, the Pennsylvania 
Dutchman, the Bowery boy, the inland or the 
’longshore Yankee, the cow-boy, the Hoosier, and 
the French habitant of Illinois. None of these 
types is “difficult” as here presented, and al- 
together they compose a gallery of American 
characters so various as to accentuate the politi- 
cal homogeneity of a land that holds them all. 


A Prize for Humorous Drawings. 


WiIrH a view to develop the talent of young drafts- 
men in a humorous direction, and to make clear 
the large demand for good examples of this sort 
of artistic work, THE CENTURY MAGAZINE has, 
on the following terms, announced a competition 
for original humorous drawings appropriate to 
THE CENTURY by any one under thirty years of age. 

For the best drawing, $100. For the second- 
best drawing, $60. For the third-best drawing, 


The Editor and the Art-Director of THE CEN- 
TURY are to be the judges of the competition, 
and the drawings that win the prizes are to be 
the property of the magazine, which is to have the 
privilege of publishing them, and is to-have the 
refusal of all drawings submitted. 

It is hoped that this competition will result in 
many available drawings besides the prize-winners. 

Drawings must be delivered at the rooms of 
THE CENTURY, 33 East 17th Street, New York, 
by noon of March 1, 1902. 


“The lecturer, on appearing, will be greeted 
with tumultuous applause. Ushers will please 
attend to this.” And later: “There will be an 
intermission of ten minutes for the lecturer to go 
across the street and see a man.” 

Such eccentricities as these in the advertising 
aroused unusual expectancy in the community, 
but the assembly on the lecture evening was self- 
contained and critical, as became New England, and 
not to be taken off its guard by unaccustomed amen- 
ities. “Here we are,” it seemed to say; “we have 
paid to be amused. Now amuse us if you can.” 





OPEN LETTERS. 


Presently the door on the left of the stage was 
slowly, almost hesitatingly, opened, and the looked- 
for man appeared. I recall vividly the impres- 
sion he made upon us all with his tall, gaunt, 
almost attenuated figure, accentuated to mourn- 
fulness by the unrelieved austerity of his black 
dress; his face like frost, with cavernous eyes; 
cheek-bones almost pricking through the skin, 
hectic even then with consumption; and his wist- 
ful half-smile, as he glanced deprecatingly at the 
audience, and then, looking straight before him, 
strode quite across the platform and took a chair 
at its farther end. There he sat, his sorrowful 
visage seeming to breathe the spirit of Cervan- 
tes’s knight of the weeping laughter. And the 
audience, as if feeling that it could not come 
to the relief of the unhappy man too quickly, 
and assure him of its entire neighborliness and 
sympathy, broke out spontaneously with hand- 
clapping that said plainly enough, “ Welcome, wel- 
come! Be not cast down! We shall laugh at any- 
thing you say.” I do not know that I have ever 
witnessed such a capture of an assembly, so im- 
mediate a dissolving of that cold equilibrium 
which even experienced public speakers dread— 
and this without a word having been uttered. 
There could not, it seemed, be a more auspicious 
moment for his beginning. But the enthusiasm 
did not, apparently, reach its object. There he 
sat, motionless; one long, thin leg hanging over 
the other, his eyes cast down, a picture of irres- 
olution and melancholy. Soon he took out his 
watch, looked at it, and replaced it; then, after 
a little, he nervously reversed the position of his 
legs, raised his eyes, and revealed a gaze of anxi- 
ety and unrest. Then he distressfully consulted 
his watch again, after which he resumed his pos- 
ture of resigned waiting. After a few minutes 
this dumb-show was repeated with distracting vari- 
ations, until the evident fear and worry of the 
man infected and hypnotized us all. We could not 
understand his unrest; we could only sympathize 
with it. But when the town clock was heard 
striking eight, instantly his constraint vanished. 
With an air of blithe relief, he straightened him- 
self, arose, proceeded to the middle of the rostrum, 
and, a shadow of a smile appearing on his grave, 
sad face, he began in a conversational tone to ex- 
plain that inadvertently his lecture had been ad- 
vertised to begin at eight and close at nine; but 
the lecture being only three quarters of an hour 
long, he had found himself, on arriving, in a pre- 
dicament. 

“T did not know,” he said, “whether I ought 
to begin at eight and close at a quarter to nine, 
or wait until eight and a quarter, so that I could 
close promptly at nine.” And then he went on, 
giving reasons first for one course and then for 
the other, until he actually succeeded in impress- 
ing us, by his ingenuous reiterations, with the em- 
barrassment of his imaginary dilemma. Then he 
a and, assuming a more forensic attitude, 
said: 

“T have come here to lecture in order that I 
might get money enough to go to Africa. I 
should feel that I had lived in vain if I did not 
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go to Africa; and”—his voice up to this moment 
had been pitched in a high minor key, almost 
touching in its effect, but now he drew out his 
handkerchief and, holding it to his eyes, appa- 
rently broke into sobs, his voice choking through 
—“T don’t want to live in vain. I had rather live 
in Springfield.” 

From this moment the audience was unre- 
servedly his own. I do not remember much of 
the lecture. He followed it on subsequent even- 
ings with other lectures or variations of the same. 

I remember the novel incident of his farewell 
appearance. For some reason there had been no 
ticket-taker at the door. When the lecture was 
concluded, he addressed the audience as follows: 

“This is my last appearance here; and I desire 
to thank you all for the kindness I have experi- 
enced while I have been dwelling in this town. 
There is no place I have ever visited where I 
have been treated better, I may say oftener, 
than I have here. I have been wondering how, in 
some delicate manner, I could recompense your 
kindness. You will have noticed, perhaps, that 
the tickets have not been collected; and I will 
now state that two weeks from to-night I shall 
lecture in San Francisco, and the same tickets 


will be good.” 
Charles J. Woodbury. 


Old Spanish Masters. 
Il. PORTRAIT OF THE DAUGHTER OF EL GRECO. 
(See Frontispiece.) 

DOMENICO THEOTOCOPULI, surnamed El Greco, is 
classed among the Spanish masters, though he 
was born in Greece (about 1548) and studied 
under Titian. His style and coloring partake, to a 
great extent, of the Venetians, though he is often 
extravagant in the tallness of his figures, and 
his technic is ropy and involved. He is recorded 
to have worked principally at Toledo, where he 
was living in 1577, and where he died in 1625. 

The portrait of the artist’s daughter would 
seem to be a unique example among his works, 
there being nothing in it reminding one of the 
peculiar handling in the technic of the body of 
his pictures, unless it be in the manipulation of 
the high lights of the ermine fur; “otherwise,” as 
a connoisseur remarked to me concerning it, “you 
might never know it was a Theotocopuli.” It is 
just these few scattered lights that bear the 
unquestioned impress of the master’s hand—or 
manner, rather, for he was very mannered as to 
both touch and style. But in this head he appa- 
rently turned aside from his habitual manner in 
the endeavor to do justice to the features of his 
lovely daughter; and though he has succeeded, to 
some extent, with pose and expression, in giving 
a look of virgin shyness, sweetness, and reserve, 
it is yet cold, hard, and tight in treatment. The 
technic of the hand is better in its suppleness and 
fleshy quality, and it softens beautifully into the 
depth of the fur, and is thus naturally subordi- 
nated to the face. 

The greatest volume of light is concentrated 
upon the face, which is brighter in tone than 
the fur. Photographs, on the contrary, falsify 
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this effect by rendering the fur lighter than 
the flesh. The coloring of the whole is rich and 
mellow. The background is flat, of a dark, cool, 
gray umbery tone, into which the delicate hairs 
of the fur tenderly fade, for he is unable to re- 
sist painting the separate hairs of the fur, albeit 
he yet retains a general impression of the hair as 
amass. The tone of the fur is a warm creamy 
gray. The ring on the third finger contains a 
ruby, painted with fine depth and glow of color. 
The ruffle about the black sleeve is a warm 
brownish yellow, very neutral. The wimple about 
the head and throat is of some delicate soft gray 
material, of a tone similar to the color of the 
fur. The face is luminous and of a general mel- 
low cast, becoming a rosy flush upon the cheeks, 
and the hair is jet black. The ensemble is har- 
monious, rich, and luminous, and executed with 
considerable finesse and delicacy. 

It was through the medium of Mr. Claude 
Phillips that I came across this beautiful canvas 
at the residence, in London, of Sir John Stirling- 
Maxwell, Bart., M.P., who kindly granted me 
the liberty of engraving it. It measures nine- 
teen and a half inches wide by twenty-five inches 
high, and is life-size. 

Timothy Cole. 


The Timid Fiddlers. 


LITTLE fiddler-crab of an unassuming drab 
Grew fierce as any Roman gladiator 
When he thought, with utter shame, on his sci- 

entific name, 
Which was Uca Gelasimus Pugilator! 
He said: “If I should dare to ask any one to 
share 
That name, I ’m sure my offer she ’d repudi- 
ate.” 
And with rage he used to gnaw at his quite 
colossal claw 
As in melancholy solitude his food he ate. 


Now there chanced to live alone, underneath 
another stone, 
A lady crab of unassuming nature, 
Who daily sadder grew, for she was a victim, 
too, 
Of that cruel scientific nomenclature. 
“T would n’t care a jot,” she would say, 
were not 
A beauty, for conceit I am not addled with; 
But I find that life ’s a sell when I cannot even 
spell 
The nauseating title I am saddled with !” 


of i | 
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The Author of the Browning Articles. 
KATHARINE COLEMAN DE KAY BRONSON. 


THE author of the reminiscences of Browning 
published in April, 1900, and in the present num- 
ber of THE CENTURY, was Mrs. Katharine Cole- 
man de Kay Bronson, who died on February 6, 
1901, in Florence. It was to Mrs. Bronson that 
Browning dedicated his last book, “ Asolando.” He 
was frequently her guest in both Asolo and Ven- 
ice. At her hospitable home, Casa Alvisi, on the 
Grand Canal, were welcomed a remarkable group 
of authors and artists, including Ruskin, Whistler, 
Lowell, Story, James, Clemens, Howells, and 
many others, along with men and women high 
in the political and social world. She was greatly 
interested in certain charitable work and in cer- 
tain industries of Venice. Those who came even 
but casually into the circle of her charm were 
not at a loss to understand why so many were 
drawn to her in peculiar relations of friendship. 
It would be difficult to count the lives brightened 
by the radiance of her spirit. It seemed fitting 
that she should be a grandchild of that poet of 
whom it was said: 


None knew thee but to love thee. 


They met from day to day in an acciden‘al 


way: 
She ’d glance toward him, ill at ease and 
bridling; 
He ’d make the kind of bow such relationships 
allow, 
And continue on his way sedately sidling. 
But at night he could n’t sleep, and the spinster 
used to weep, 
For they longed for a betrothal, and for 
Hymen, too; 
“But it would n’t do,” he said, “ being thus yclept, 
to wed.” 
And she: “My name was never made to tie 
men to.” 


So they ne’er exchanged a word, till a circum- 
stance absurd 
Brought them up against the climax of their 
story; 
For the twain were caught as bait, and they 
met inside a crate 
' That a fisherman was towing with a dory. 
Then he saw what course was best, and his 
name at once confessed. 
She answered: “Sir, I fear you ’re making 
fun of me— 
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That ’s my appellation, too!” He responded: 
“Good for you! 
And I ’m very pleased to find there ’s more 
than one of me!” 


I am glad to tell you that in the crate a broken 
slat 
Made a crevice that for getting out was 
ample, 
So they shouted, “P. P. C.!” and they scuttled 
forth in glee, 
And the other fiddlers followed their example. 
That evening on the beach they sat looking 
each at each, 
And hemurmured: “Tregretitif I trouble you, 
But I wish you ’d be my bride.” And the spin- 
ster crab replied, 
“T Will!” (Observe the largeness of the W!) 
THE Morat is: “If music be the food of love,” 
we know 
That love won’t die of hunger when the fiddler 
finds a beau! 
Guy Wetmore Carryl. 


The Song of the ‘‘ Supe.”’ 


WE say our little say, and we act our little act, 
And then the play goes on again and we are 
left behind; 
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’T is but a little minute that such as we are in it, 
And then we flit like sleepy ghosts before the 
morning wind. 


Yet all concede, I ween, we help make up the 
scene, 
As soldiers or as peasants or as pirates of the 


sea, 
With our crude gesticulations, and pathetic imita- 
tions 
Of the actions of our betters who are artists 
of degree. ° 


And the public hardly thinks that we sing, per- 
haps, for drinks, 
Or a paltry half a dollar that may keep us 
through the day. 
They are thinking of the star and his gorgeous 
palace-car, 
Or if the leading lady owns the diamonds in 
the play. 


Eheu! the mighty sage said: “ Life is but a stage!” 
And stars are few, one rarely sees a perfect 
luminary; 
Then, as we can’t be stars, we ’Il dance and trill 
the bars 
That fall to common mortals like the super- 
numerary. 
Charles H. Crandall. 
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THE OLD STORY. 


THE LaDy: “Do the terms suit?” 
THE Cook: “Yes, I ’ll come; but I must have my nights out.” 
































Deacon Abner’s Dream. 


DRAWN BY FLORENCE SCOVEL SHINN. 


“‘HED A FUNNY DREAM LAS’ NIGHT.’” 


THE drifts were deep last week, and Deacon 
Abner Perkins found only two or three of his 
neighbors in the post-office at mail-time, which is 
perhaps just as well, because he told a dream, 
and people affect to hate dreams—except their 
own. 

This was the deacon’s own, and he did n't 
hate it; but as he seated himself in the big 
arm-chair in front of the air-tight stove, he 
said: 

“Hed a funny dream las’ night.” Then he 
paused as a minister does at a certain point in the 
marriage service. No one orally objecting, he 
went on: 

“I dreamed thet some years back the Chinese 
sent over a lot of missionaries to this country to 
make us learn this here Confusionism, an’ we 
did n’ take kindly to it, because this is a free 
country, —free to take a thing or let it alone,— 
an’ we did n’ want a strange an’ confusin’ religion 
sorter forced on to us. 

“But, bein’ civilized in a good many spots, 
we treated those missionaries polite, an’ they 
kep’ sendin’ more an’ more, an’ wearin’ aout 
their welcome. Well, I dreamed thet meantime 
we was tryin’ to git a big openin’ into Chiny, 
but the narrer-minded an’ selfish yeller-skins 
put up a sign, ‘The Americans Must Go,’ an’ 
those thet was in was fired over the Wall, an’ 
no more was let in, which, considerin’® their 


missionaries an’ some of their merchants was 
doin’ business here, was aggravatin’, to say the 
least.” 

“Kinder puzzles me. You say you dreamed it?” 
said the postmaster, who had come out in front 
the better to hear Abner. 

“Yes, I dreamed it. Well, purty soon some of 
us begun to think we could treat a Chinaman the 
same as some of us treat a black man, an’ ther’ 
was one or two of these here barber-cues with 
the yeller fellers fer victims. Now, a Chinaman 
hates to have anything done to his cue, an’ I 
dreamed thet they promptly sent an army over 
here to fight us fer havin’ the barber-cues. Naow, 
thet was the time fer the dream to go all to 
pieces, but this one had as logerkle an endin’ as 
could be. 

“By jingo! we felt aour rights was trampled 
upon, an’ we cut thet army to pieces. You see, it 
seemed to me in the dream thet the Chinese was 
so unjust. There they was sayin’ we could n’ git 
into their country on no sort of pretex’, an’ yit 
they was comin’ over here in large numbers, an’ 
forcin’ us to listen to Confusionism, an’ then de- 
clarin’ war on us jes because of a barber-cue or 
two. It made my blood bile, an’ the bilin’ woke 
me up, an’ then, by jingo! I done some thinkin’ 
until daylight.” 

“Yes,” said the postmaster; “them 
a bad lot.” 


* 
Chinese is 


Charles Battell Loomis. 
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